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No, 1. 

Introductory Note on the ‘puhlication of New Species under 
disadvantages such as describing Entomologists necessarily 
labour under in countries remote from European centres 
of science. 

I LITTLE doubt that the following descriptions of new 
Coleoptera will meet with anything but approbation from the 
Entomological world at home. As, however, in spite of this 
anticipation of an ungracious reception, I do not for the 
present intend to desist from my purpose of publishing such 
descriptions, I may as well try to vindicate this measure by 
setting forth the reasons which induce me to consider the 
difficulties which beset the path of the entomological author 
in t. hla country as not insurmountable. 

The objections raised against me will be these : — consider- 
ing the state Entomological literature is still in — that is to 
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say, considering that it has not, generally speaking, been 
condensed into a certain limited and obtainable number of 
volumes, as is the case in the higher branches of Zoology 
and Botany; that, on the contrary, the bulk of it consists of 
fragments which float without order in the misty and un- 
fathomable ocean of scientific journals ; it is next to impossible 
that an individual entomologist abroad should surround himself 
with this shapeless mass of learning, and keep himself, by this, 
or other means, so well informed of the details of the actual 
progress of the science, as not to be exposed to mistakes of one 
kind or another, but more specially to creating synonymy ^ in 
attempting to work independently. It will further be said 
against me, that not having the facilities and the wholesome 
check which arise from the diligent use of extensive and well- 
named collections, not even having the gratification of a 
brother entomologist’s views and opinions on doubtful cases, 
it will be impossible even to determine whether an insect be 
new or not ; and from these reasons (the resime will be) 
entomologists abroad should confine themselves to collecting 
and observing the habits of the objects of their attention, but 


* Synonymy is, and always will be, an unavoidable evil to which 
descriptive science is liable under any circumstances. My arguments 
are merely intended to uphold the possibility to reduce it to such a na- 
ture, and to limit it to so small an extent, as to be of little importance 
if weighed against the merits the publications in which it occurs may be 
possessed of in other respects, and, therefore, to be pardonable. In case, 
however, I should eventually ascertain that I am mistaken on this point, 
I shall then abandon my pursuits, or at all events, my present mode of 
following them up. I feel certain, that every enthusiastic naturalist, 
who has travelled in foreign parts, .wiU support my cause, and understand 
and appreciate my striving to become the herald of my own discoveries. 

I am well aware that there is more than one way to attain this end, 
and that the one I have selected is perhaps not the best ; but circum- 
stances have hitherto barred me from those upon which I might lay 
myself less open to censure. In a position like mine only, where they are 
my principal support, books are well tested ; and whoever has tested 
them under such circumstances, will know that much of the synonymy 
created abroad, is referable to them, and not to the student. 
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they should never go to print with matters on which it is an 
impossibility for the ablest among them to be quite compe- 
tent. These arguments are unfortunately too true, but still, 
I think, admit of being mitigated sufficiently to come to final 
conclusions less disheartening to the entomological student- 
abroad than the above. 

First of all, every entomologist gives preference to a certain 
order of insects — say Coleoptera — and in this even, in almost- 
all cases, to one or two particular families. In studying for 
the publication of new species, under the disadvantages just 
mentioned, he will confine himself to this order, or perhaps- 
family. Now, although as objected above, the information 
existing on this particular branch, is for the most part frag- 
mentary, still there are certain families, on which it has^ 
received tangible shape, through condensation by old hands — 
Burmeister’s Lamellicornia, JDejean’s Oarahiioe^ Brichson’s 
StaphylindcB, Schoenherr^s CurcuKonidce, Boheman’s CasddcBj 
Westwood’s PaussidcB^ etc., as well as the latter author’s 
general work on the families, and Lacordaire’s on the general 
Goleopterorum^ diligently consulted, go as guides a long way, 
and should, although some of them have by the rapid progress 
of the science grown rather antiquated, guard against a 
number of mistakes of a systematic nature. 

As to whether a beetle be new or not, I admit that in 
forming an opinion on this question, the entomologist, situated 
as above, will have quite as much to be guide*d by a certain tact 
(not clearly definable, but understood by scientific men) than 
by anything else ; and I am forced to concede that under any 
circumstances almost, it is totally impossible to arrive at an 
indisputable certainty either the one way or the other. This, 
however, excludes by no means the possibility of his formingan 
opinion with so much precision as to enable him to pronounce 
in the matter with a very high degree of confidence and all pro-- 
hability in his favour. In attempting to come to a decision on 
this difficult point, he will receive a first superficial idea, from 
careful reflection on certain accidental circumstances, such 
as size, scarcity, or other peculiarities of the insect in question. 
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This idea, whichever way it may incline, will then either gain 
or lose in strength by diligent refei’ence to his library, until 
at length, with a certain amount of tact and judgment, he will 
arrive at a result which, under such circumstances, must 
carry much weight with it. 

I shall illustrate this case by an example. If, for instance, 
after collecting five years in Ceylon generally, and in the 
Western Province more especially, I find at the latter place an 
insect — say the Ohlcenius 'puloher described below — for the 
first time — am I not entitled to consider it as very scarce ? If 
on consulting my library I discover nothing which can possibly 
refer to it (finding that not a single Ohlcenius is marked as 
occurring in Ceylon), are not the chances greatly in favour of 
its being an undescribed species ? If, again, I collect beetles 
as small and inconspicuous as the Trichopteryx described below, 
and consider at the same time, that, although they are in 
certain localities of common occurrence, no professional Cole- 
opterologist has ever collected them before me in this Island ; if 
moreover, again, my library ofEers nothing that could possibly 
refer to them individually (there being hardly an Asiatic 
species mentioned), — am I not under these circumstances 
justified in considering them as undescribed? Decidedly. 
Circumstances like these would indeed be altogether conclusive, 
if there was not a chance of the beetle occurring in soma 
neighbouring country, and its having thence found its way 
into the normal collections of Europe. The possibility of such 
being the case, enhances the difficulties of the case of course 
very materially ; and I am forced to admit that the means of 
overcoming' them are very unreliable. One deficiency, des- 
criptions of new species furnished under these circumstances, 
will almost always have : namely, the comparison (so desirable, 
if not essential, in large genera) with another allied and 
known species, will be wanting ; but this stands or falls with 
the system from which it is inseparable. 

I think I have said enough to shew, that the disadvantages 
the entomologist encounters here, or in other places similarly 
situated, in consdentioudy attempting to publish new species 
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may (his principal assistance being perseYerance, a good 
library, and tact — entomological instinct I am almost tempted 
to call it) — I am far from saying — ^be overcome so far 

as to expose him, from want of resources in the execution of 
his plan, to no more mistalces then entomologists expose them- 
selves to under more favourable circumstances from neglecting- 
them. 

But I am not satisfied with obtaining the simple grant 
of permission to describe on the spot a part of what he' 
collects. I claim more for the entomologist abroad. I wish 
to show that he should naturally be expected, nay desired, 
to do so; for although he labours under distressing disad- 
vantages in some respects, he happily enjoys a proportionate 
share of advantages in others. It is unsatisfactory in the 
extreme for an enthusiastic entomologist to be obliged to 
let his collections go out of his own hands,- — see others reap 
the honors from them, which are to be reaped on such occa- 
sions, — or perhaps see as it were a gulf close over them, hear 
no more of them, and find himself forgotten. For what is 
a mere collector? Let him display as much industry as 
possible, he is hardly looked upon as an entomologist — cer- 
tainly, as long as he is prevented from publishing anything, 
not as a scientific one. Now, if such a man merely desists 
from publishing the fruits of his researches from, want of 
resources to assist him to go creditably through such a task, — if 
he suffers his collections to go out of his hands, because he is too 
true a lover of science not to see the credit in a great mea- 
sure due to himself reaped rather by another than to hoard 
up his entomological treasures, a useless heap, eventually to 
be destroyed by moths and time — I say, that a man who acts 
upon principles like those, finds himself not seldom dishear- 
tened in the prosecution of his studies under difficulties such 
as I have set forth. If, however, as I have endeavoured to 
point out, these difficulties can be overcome to a very consid- 
erable extent, is anything more natural than that he should 
be the herald of his discoveries himself ? Oould anything be 
more unkind and ungenerous on the part of his scientific 
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brethren at home, than to oppose and discourage him by their 
disapprobation ? 

I might enlarge on this subject, which has been a sore one 
with me for a long time, to a great extent, but I think this is 
sufficient to direct the reader into the train of my ideas and to 
enable him to follow it up. 

I hasten therefore to conclude. As mentioned above, the 
Tropical entomologist has a proportionate share of advantages 
to balance what falls to his lot of the contrary ; one of these 
advantages which he has over his brethren at home is, that 
he has an opportunity of seeing and studying alive what can 
at home only be examined in state difEering more or less 
from that of life. Therefore, if he is enabled and expected to 
describe new species, it is moreover Mgrhly desirable for the 
sake of the promulgation of information, that he should 
do so, that he should avail himself of this, his principal 
advantage, and describe, fresh from nature, as many of his 
favourites and their habits as possible ; and discouraging him 
in such an undertaking on any of the above grounds would be 
discouraging the progress of science in general, 

1 . Chmnius micnm. N. 

0. elongatus, suhconvexus, subglahratus, SBneo-viridis, elytris ob* 
scurioribns, limbo pedibusque flavis, subtus piceus. Long. corp. 6| Hn. 

Caput oblongum nitidissimum, ante oculos 2»impressum. Mentum 
dentefortiter excayato. Antennse art.3°* quarto sesqui longiore. Thorax 
obcordatus basi angustatus quadratus, latitudine antica quarta parte 
iongior, parce punctulatus, antiee lateribus deflexus, postice dorsoque 
planus, basi 2-impressus. Elytra striata, ad strias, prseoipue apicem 
versus, subfcillssime pilosa,flavo-marginata. Pedes flavi,spinulis oastaneis. 
Abdomen fiavo-marginatum. 

Specimen gingnlitmm. in ripis Mahje-Oyae flavii prope NegOmbo cepi. 

Distinguished by its elongate shape. The head ia of a 
bright green colour with the labram and the mandibles of a 
deep, and the antenn® and palpi of a light brown, the latter 
being darkened towards the end. The thorax is of the same 
colour as the head, reflecting a copper hue from the back, its 
anterior angles are obtuse, tha basal ones being righte 
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elytra are of the sa<me greenish copper colour but darker; they 
are impressed with longitudinal lines, which are bordered on 
each side by a row of minute hairs. They as well as the 
abdomen have yellowish margins. 

2. CHLiENItrS REGULOSTJS. N. 

C. subconTexus, subglabratus, thorace occipifeeque rugulosis cupreis, 
elytris nigro-viridibus, pedibus elytrorum limbo lunulisque apicalibus 
flavis, subtus piceus, abdomine apice margineque flavis. Long. corp. 

lin. 

Caput fronte 2-impressuni subtilissime longitndinaliter rngulosum. 
Meiiti dens laciniis extu's rotundatis. Thorax ovatus basi quadratus 
lateribus valde deflexus, postice obsolete 2-impressus, parce punctatus^ 
subtiliter transveraim rugulosus. Elytra striata, ataiis apicem versus per 
paria coeunsibus, ad strias, pilosa, apice utrinque lunula flava signaia. 
Pectus abdomenque pioea, hoc, segmentis 2 ultimis, prsBcedento dimido 
margineque flavis. 

Specimen hnicuih f. ubi prsBcedentem cepi. 

The head finely lohgittidinal, the thorax transversely 
rugose; the latter with rounded and deflexed sides. The 
mandibles are of deep brown, the palpi and antennae of 
yellowish colour darkened towards the tip. The lobes of the 
mentum tooth are externally rounded. The elytra are marked 
by two subapical spots of yellowish colour and semilunar 
shape (the back of the lunulse being turned towards the 
suture). The striae verge near the apex by twos into each 
other. The abdomen is distinguished by having a yellow 
margin and apex. 

3. SCARITES MINOR. N. 

S. elongatns, niger, nitidus, subtus nigro piceus, pedibus piceis, tarsis, 
antennis palpisque castaneis. Long corp. 5 lin. lat. lin. 

Caput subquadratum, ante oculos 2-impressumL, pone oculos irregular- 
iter sulcatulum. Mandibulse validae inter medium et basin fortiter 
dilatatse, obtuse dentatac^ dextera dente obtuso subapicali, supra sub- 
tnsque longitndinaliter snlcatge. Antennaa art. 1® seqnentinni trium-, 
2° tertii prope longitudine. Thorax oblongo-quadratus, angulis anteri- 
oribus obtusis, posterioribns oblique truncatis. Elytra thoracis capitis- 
que prope longitudine, striata, ante medium ad striam 2m uni- 
apicem versus ad striam 3“^ 2-punctata, punctis piliferis, basi granulata. 
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angulivS obliqne-truncatis. Pedes anteriores tibiis apice extus 5 deniatis, 
dentibiis 2 ultimis jjarvis, omnes tarsis sabtns leviter excavatis. 

InproT. occid. arenis bainidis sub vegetab. imtrescent. specimina 
nonnulla legi. 

Scarce, but little distinguished excepting by its small size. 
The head is subquadrate, in front with two deep longitudinal 
impressions, behind the eyes finely sulcated. The labrum is 
of the usual shape, the eyes are not very prominent. The an- 
tennse are of about the same length as the head; the first joint is 
about as long as the three following together; the second, which 
’ is generally longer than the third, is in this case of the same 
length, joints 1-4 are naked, 5-11 pilose, increasing towards 
the tip gradually in size and thickness, taking at the same 
time a subquadratic and depressed shape. The mandibles are 
strong, much dilated and dentated from before the middle to 
the base, the right one having additional subapical tooth* 
The maxilla3 also are strong, but slightly bent at the apex, 
where they are also slightly excavated. The labial palpi have 
the last joint longer than third, elongated and elliptic. The 
thorax is oblong, with the basal angles obliquely truncated. 
The elytra are oval, striated, granulated at the base, and 
have, as has also the thorax, a narrow margin. The anterior 
tarsi are furnished externally with five teeth, the two last ones 
of which, however, are very small. The posterior legs are simi- 
larly provided, but the teeth are indistinct, The joints of the 
tarsi are slightly excavated below. The sides of the body 
below are rugose. 

4. Clivina rugosiprons/ N . 

C ferruginea, capite, thorace abdomineque piceis. Long. corp. lin, 
lat IJ lin. 

Caput riigosum, inter oculos elevatum, elevatione plana antice prof unde 
1-impressa. Mentum lobis subtiliter sulcatis. Antennae robustge tho- 
racis medium vix attingentcs, art, ultimo elongato penultimo-, art. 
tertio sesqui longiore. Tliorax subquadratus autice parum angustatus, 
elytrorum latitudine, subtus parce puiictatus, prosterno sulcato, Elytra 
striata, in striis punctata. Pedes tibiis anterioribus apice axtus 4 dentatis, 
subtus excavatis, reliquis fortiter spiuosis, tarsis articulis margine apicali 
sctoso. 

In prov. occid. sub vegetab. putrescent, infrequentissime legi: 
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A large and distinguished species. The head is very 
rugose, the olypeus is contracted behind the apical angles, and 
then produced again into another pair of angles, The labrurn 
is transverse, slightly sinuated in front, with the angles rounded 
and setose. The mentum is quadrate, the lobes rounded at 
the apex and slightly sulcated, the tooth is strong, of equal 
length with lobes, and of the typical spear-headed form. The 
ligula has the apical angle much elongated, terminating in a 
membranaceous bristle which is bifurcate at the tip. The 
maxillary palpi have the last joint elongate, oylindrico-conic : 
that of the labial ones is still more elongate, elliptic. The 
antennae have the basal joints elongate, those towards the tip 
rounded. They and the legs are hairy, otherwise the insect 
is of a bright polished surface, 

5. ClIVINA BnoNOATUIiA. N. 

0. elongata, subdepressa, supra nigro-picea, subtus pic^, pedibus 
elytrorumque margine castauies, antennis oreque dilutioribus. Long, 
•tiorp. vix 3 lin. lat, | lin. 

Caput triauguiare, subtiliter punctato-rugosum. Palpi articulo ultimo 
apioe leviter trmicato. Thorax oblonge quadratus, infra apicem levifcer 
simiosus, parce obsoloteque transversim strigosus. Elytra striata, instriis 
punctata, ad striam utrinque 4 punctata. Subtus paree punctata. 

Ebi rcecedentem frequenter legi. 

I have not dissected the labium of this species, which, how- 
ever, is at once recognised by its depressed and, in proportion 
to its. width, very long shape. The labrum, antenna, and legs, 
are so mnch like those of the former, that they need no further 
description. 

6. ClIVINA MAC0LATA. JV. 

C. picea, alytris ferraginois infra mcfUnm macula nigra obsolet 
omatis, pcdibns intermed, at post, oreqne l)runneo-testaceis, pedibus ant. 
antennisqne obscttrioribus. Long corp. 3 lin. 

Oapnt oblonge quadratum, rngosum, costis 5 magis minusveinterruptia 
ad marginem anteriorem in dentes 4 prodnetis munitum. Palpi art. ulti- 
mo basi intns incrassatto. Antennas art. 2-3 subsequalibna. Thorax sub- 
quadratns leviter rotundatns. Elytra striata in striis profunde punctata. 

Ubi prsecodentes specimen singulum legi. 
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As distingnished as the preceding two species. The palpi 
and the menfeum appear to me of a somewhat extraordinary 
form. The last joint of the former is considerably and more 
inflated at the base than in any other Ceylon species that has 
hitherto come under my notice, whilst the others are of a very 
curved appearance in both the maxillary and labial palpi. The 
insect is, however, easily distinguished by its general facies, 
which is rather like that of a Dyschirius ; from which genus, 
however, the mentum alone is sufficient to separate it. I may 
as well remark heie, that, although the Island is well supplied 
with Scarites and CUvinas, 1 have hitherto not discovered a 
single DysrMnus, a genus so well represented in Europe, Of 
the three Olivinas^ just described, single specimens only have 
been in my possession for a considerable time. There are 
three or four more species met with about Colombo, but these 
being of common occurrence, I abstain from describing them 
here, as they may possibly be amongst those described by 
Putzeys or others from the Indian continent, 

7. CEdichirus alatus. N. 

CE, alatus, setosus, nitidus, rufo-testaceus, thorace dilufciore, capite, 
elytris abdominisque segmentis 3 ultimis nigris; elytris apice 2 maculatisi 
maculis ruf o-testaceis ; pedibus flavis, femoribus apice tibiisque basi 
iiigresceutibus ; autennis palpisqUe maxilLbasi obscuris, apice testaceis, 
rcliqiiis oris partibus rufo-piceis. Long. corp. ^ liu. 

CE. p^derino Er. similimus, prseter colorum distributionem difEert 
tamen alis^ elytrorum antennarumque articnli ultimi sculptura. An- 
tennee art. ultimo penultimo aequali nisi paulo minore, apice fortiter 
irwicato leviterqne excavato. Thorax G3. pmderini, dorso pnnctis 
biseriatim impressus, serie interna vel central! elliptica punctis minori- 
bus maps inter se approximatis, externa vel submarginali punctis magnis 
distantibus. ^ Elytra oblonge subquadrata, infra medium rotundata, 
thorace longiom et duplo fere amplior (utrumque eljtrum thoracis fere 
magnitudine), basi parte thoracis adjacente infra medium illius 

Mtudine antica plus tertia parte latiora. Os, pedes et abdomen CE. 
poederini. 

Pcederorum more victitare ridetur; in eornm societate in lacus Oolomb- 
ensis ripis infrequentissime legij illis minus gracilis atqne minus agilis. 

^ I have not had an opportunity of examining specimens of 
either of the three CEdicUri hitherto described. However, I 
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have before me Ericbson’s figure and description of the 
Sicilian CE, pcederinus^ with which I find my species 
strongly to agree. It differs, however, from the former 
materially in the following three points, viz., the wings, the 
sculpture of the wing-covers, and the last antennal joint. 
The fact that this species has wings, would render an 
alteration in Erichson’s diagnosis of the genus necessary, 
it being characterized therein as ^‘ apterous”. The elytra are 
not so much contracted and rounded at the base, and, 
being longer than the thoras, have therefore a more ob- 
long, subquadratic appearance. As in the above typical 
species, they are, however, rounded at the sides and broadset 
a little below the middle. They are about twice as broad at 
the base as the adjoining part of the thorax ; and in their 
broadest part rather more than a third broader than the tho- 
rax in its. The third point, in which the two species differ, 
is the last joint of the antennae, which, in this case, is strongly 
truncated at the tip and slightly excavated. They are further 
distinguished by the distribution of the colours, my species 
being of a dark yellowish red, thorax lighter, head, elytra and 
three last abdominal segments black, elytra with two reddish 
spots at the apex, legs yellowish, at the apex of the femora 
and base of the tibias blackish, the mouth is brown, the maxUl. 
palpi yellowish with the three first joints dark at the base, the 
antennae have the six basal joints dark excepting at the apex, 
where they, as well as the five remaining ones, are yellowish. 
In all other points 1 -find the insect to agree entirely with the 
typical (E, pcerlerinua : the palpi, legs, and anal segment of 
abdomen are of the same stT'UCfcure, the hairy vestiture is ex- 
actly the same in the different parts of the body of my species 
as it is ill the corresponding ones of Erichson’s. 
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No. li. 

I. ANOHisa:A, n. g. N, 

Fam. CAEABIDiE. 

Trib. Lebiid^. 

Corpus depressum, ovatum. Caput magnum, ooulis mediocribus, semi, 
globosis, prominulis. Mentum dente niagno obtaso, lobis parum brovioroi) 
his extus rotundatis, apice acuminatis. Palpi robusti, maxillaros art, 
ultimo magno ovato, apice obtuso, labiales art. ultimo valdo securiformi, 
Xiigula cornea apice obtuse acuminata, labrri marginem anteriorem attiii- 
gens. (Paraglossm mihi adhuc non dissoctm,) Labrum transversim quad- 
ratum. Mandibulae simplices apice arcuatae et ocumiuatse. Antennm 
robustae thoracis basin attingentes, art. !<> modiocri, 2o brevi, 3 ^ quarto 
paulo longiore, 440 ^subgequaHbus, 11° penultimo parum longioro. 
Thorax longitudine latior, angulis anticis rotundatis, medio obsolete 
angulatus, basi angustatus, quadratus. Elytra apice quadrate truncata. 
Pedes robusti tarsis art. 4° profnndebilobo, unguibus fortiterpeofcinatiH. 

8, Anchista modesta, K . 

A brunneortestacea, eljtris, (maculis 2 ohsoletis subhumerulibus cx^ 
ceptis) obscurioribus, oculis nigi’is, abdomine piceo. Long corp 4 liii. 

Caput fronte medio leviter uniimpressa, Thorax profunde lougitudi- 
naliter canaliculatus, lateribixs fortiter depressus. Elytra in regiorie 
media depressa apicem versus, parum dilatata, striato-punctata, ad striaiii 
2^ punctis 2 majoribus subapicalibus, cum thorace marginata.. 

Specimen singulum m. prope Colombo noote ad lumen cepi. 

The characteristics of this new genus are those of' the* g; 
Calleida, excepting the ligula which in. this caso is obtusely 
acuminated, the last joint of the maxilL palpi which is obtuse 
at the apex, and the thorax, which is not as in Calleida longer 
than broad, but the .reverse. From Cymindis it would differ 
principally in the deeply bilobed fourth tarsal joint, and,m 
some other minor points, but it is difficult to say what the 
true characteristics of ‘this genus are, if even Lacordaire 
uses the particle ‘^ou ^’ not less than five times in the diag- 
nosis he gives of it in his g. d. Col It would also appear to 
be allied to Plochionns, differing from this g., however, in 
the obtuse extremity of the terminal joint of the maxilL 
palpi, and the deeply bilobed fourth tarsal joint. However, 
if Lacordairo’s diagnoses are exact, I feel justified in sepa- 
rating Anclmta from all these genera, The name Amhuta 
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has reference to tha affinity' of the insect to the two -genera just 
mentioned, whilst the specific name modssta.^'* refers to its 
inconspicuons colours. Amongst its peculiarities weight ought 
to be laid upon the plumpness of the palpi, in fact all other 
parts of the mouth and even, the whole head,, which was very 
striking to me. 

Like many of my best Garahidm I found this, insect at night 
on the table, whither it had been attracted by the light. The- 
anterior- tarsi are dilated and furnished, with hairy brushes, 
below, longest at the apex of the lobes of the fourth. Joint,. 

IL Bll3X)TIA-. n. g. M.. 

■ Bam. OARABlDiS. 

Trib, Leeiip^. 

Corpus ' suhconTexniu, ovatiun. . Caput mediocre, oculis maximisi 
Meiitum leviter transversim emargiuatum, edentatum, lobis acuminatisi 
liigula submembranacea apice truncata, paraglossis corniatis marginem, 
anteriorem parnm snperantibns, obtusis. Palpi elongati, ai't. ultimo . 
elliplaco, acnminato. Labruiu magnum trangversum-, integrum, mandi,.., 
hulas fere obtegens. Mandibulsevalidoo, edentatse. AutennaB robustse fili- 
formes, humexos, superantes, art. lo medioeri, 2 ® bre^i, 3® quinti popre 
iongitudine, 4p proecedente breviore, 2-4: obconicis, 5-10 asqualibus, . 
cylindricis, 11° prseGedente tertia parte longiore, 4-11 pilosis. Thorax. 
parvuSj capite- minor, transversus, Iongitudine duplo latior ; antice leviter - 
emargiuatus,. lateribus elevatu-mai’ginatiis,,ante medium lateribus ro-. 
tundatus, medio, fortiter angulatas, infra, modium, valde abrupteque- 
angustatus, basi, truncatna, subtiis cylindricus. Scutellum. leviter - 
excavatum. Elytra ovata, marginata, apice sat fortiter trmioata. 
Pedes omnes subasquales, sim]Dlices, tenues, tarsis cplindricis ai't. 3-4'. 
magis minusvo trigonis, unguibus simplicibus. Prostemum carinatum... 

I 14 honor em- Dom. Hon. Walter! Ellioti (Maderaspatani), naturalistjU', 
diligentissimi, meritissimi, nomen imposui. 

9 , Blliotia tallipbs, M . 

E. supra nigra, nitida, thorace scutelloque rufo4estaceis, labro elytr-.. 
orumqnelimbo atque sutura brunnoo-testaoeis ; subtus picens, pectore 
I'ufo-testaceo, pedibus albidis, his geniculis oreqne (palpis obscurioribus. 
exceptis) testaceia. Long. corp. 2 ^ lio*. 

Caput ad antennarum, insertionem et. inter oeulos utrinque profuncle- 
impressum. Thorax basi rugosus, ante medium utrinque uni-impressua,, 
linea media longitudinali divisus. Elytra punctato-striata, infra humeros, 
leviter mpressa. 
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Inripis lacus Colombensis sub veget. putrescent, mens. Jul. non 
infrequenter legi.‘ Agilis est et avolare semper expeditus. 

A pretty and very interesting little insect, about whose 
systematic position I am not quite satisfied; however, I pro- 
visionally place it towards the end of the true LebiidcB^ I 
find it most to agree with the descriptions of the g* Penta-^ 
gonica Cf. and Phowhoderd iZ., with neither of which, 
however, it is identical. The head is distinguished by the 
large and prominent eyes, and four deep impressions, two larger 
ones at the root of the antennae, two smaller ones between the 
eyas, also by a very distinct neck which connects it with the 
thorax ; the labrum is large, transverse and entire, with the 
angles rounded off and the base narrowed ; the mentum. is but 
slightly transversely emarginated, edentate ; the Hgula is trun- 
cated at the tip, the paraglossm adhere to it, reach a little be- 
yond it, and are obtuse at the apex ; the palpi are rather long 
with the last joint elliptic, acuminate ; the antennae are strong, 
filiform, and reach beyond the shoulders, joints 5-10 are of 
equal length and cylindric, 4-11 are pilose. The most re- 
markable part, of the insect is, however, the thorax, which is 
of a subrhomboidal shape, transverse, smaller than the head, 
as broad again as long; it has two strong lateral angles at the 
middle, each furnished with a strong bristle, the anterior 
part has the sides rounded, the posterior abruptly obliquely 
contracted, at the base it is cylindric. As a specific distinc- 
tion of the thorax, I mention, moreover, that in the present 
species it is impressed with two deep punctures before the mid- 
dle and that it is rugose at the case. The abdomen is slightly 
peduncled. The scutellum is slightly excavated. The elytra 
are oval, rather convex and impressed with rows of punctures. 
The legs are simple and weak, apparently equal in both 
sexes. The anterior tarsi are little stouter than the rest, 
but not dilated nor furnished with any additional clothing 
below ; the anterior tibiae are deeply notched. As to the 
colour: the head and wing covers are black, the latter with 
the suture and margin of a light brown and highly polished, 
the thorax is- reddish, and the legs are^ whitish. The iuseofi 
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is very agile, and ever ready to take to its wings. It is of 
quite a peculiar appearance, imparted to it by its large eyes, 
small curiously shaped thorax and rather plump elytra and 
abdomen. I may further mention, that 1 have observed the 
fourth joint of the maxillary palpi to collapse when the sped-. 
mens become quite dry, so as to give them a difEerent, spoon- 
like appearance, apt to mislead any one who has not examined 
fresh specimens, 

10, TRIOHOPTnRYX CtTBSlTAKS. N. 

T. ovata, suhconvexa, pubescens, supra obscure asnea, elytris SBueo- 
brunneis, subtus picea^ pedibus oreque testaeeis, antennis art. ni- 
grescentibua. Long. coip. 2/5 lin. 

Antennarum clava art 2 primis ovatis, uhimo conica, aottminato. 
Thorax amplissimus^ elytris tertiS parte minor, eonyexus, angnlis acutis, 
basi humeros amplectens, apice angustatus. Elytra subdepressa/sUb- 
quadrata, apicem versus parum angustata, truncata, abdomine multo 
breviora. Tibiae medie * incrassatae. Coxae posticae maxime dilatataei. 
IMEesostemum carinatum. 

Sub veget. putrescent, exsiccescentibus in prov, occid. copiosa. 

A rather large species, commonly met with in this part of 
the Island, under rotting vegetable substances somewhat dried 
up. It is very agile and. ready to take to its wings, which 
are of the beautiful typical construction, about twice the length 
of the body, and in dead specimens frequently produced 
behind. These insects vary a little as to shape, some being 
more narrowed behind than others, and also as to the exact 
number of the abdominal segments left uncovered by the ely- 
tra, generally three or four. The head is large, but exhibits 
nothing abnormal or extraordinary ; the thorax is very large, 
emarginated in front and behind, with the angles acute, the 
basal ones enveloping the shoulders; the wing-covers are 
subquadratic, with the angles rounded ofE and a little narrowed 
behind ; the legs have the tibim incrassated in the middle^ 
and the posterior coxae very much dilated and distant from 
each other; in all other respects they are typical. The shape 
of the body is that of an egg, broadest at the shoulders, 
gently narrowed towards the apex of the abdomen, and round-r 
ed off towards the head. 
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11. Trichopteeyx immatura. N , 

T. pt’secedenti similis, difEert tamen colore supra ^neo -testae ea, subtus 
testacea, antennarum ast, 3-11 nigrescentibus ; differt etiam corpore ro* 
bustiore, magis quadrato, capite paulo majore, thorace minus coiiveico, 
parum amplioro, ely bris abdomen totum vel fere toium obtegent. P edes, 
antennse etc. omnifto ‘pr^ecedentis. Long. corp. J lin. 

In prgecedentis soeietate specimina notmulla legi. 

Of somewhat the appearance of an immature inSiYidtial of 
the former, but sufficiently distinct to be formed into a new 
specieis. The insect is altogefther of a different appearance, 
imparted to it by the greater general plumpness of the body, 
the larger head, the less convex, but at the same time pos- 
sibly still ampler, thoTax, the altogether more quadratic shape, 
Otc. The remark regarding the exact number of abdominal 
segments, left uncovered by the elytra, applies to this and all 
-other species as well. The present one has generally the last 
two segments uncovered. 

1 2. TrICH OPTlfRY'X INVISIBILIS. N: 

'T. omta, subdopressa, subpaiallela, pilosa, supra obscure sBil'ea, Sttbtus 
picea, padibns, abdomine, antennis oreque teStaceis. Long. corp. vix 
1/5 lin. 

Thorax to plus, ely tris sesqui minor, convexus, angulis posticis bumeros 
vix superantibus. Elytra oblonge quadrata, angulis rotundatis, sub- 
depressa, truncata, abdomen totum vel fere totum obtegentia. Coxjb pos- 
tic 80 approximatse. Taim typicis minus elengati, art 3^ prsacedentibus 
baud mnlto longiore. 

Oum T. cursitante victitat ; frequenter legi. 

A very pretty and very distinguished species. Its most 
striking peculiarity consists in the posterior coxae, which are 
little distant from each other m those of the anterior legs, 
-and almost touch each others and alsc in the shortness of the 
tarsi. The head with the antenna, the mesosternurn, the 
tibiae, which are incrassated in the middle, the posterior coxae, 
with regard to the enlargement, are quite typical. However, 
the thorax and elytra differ again from those of T, mrsitam, 
(which in every respect may be looked upon as the typical 
representative of the family in Ceylon, and which is here re- 
ferred to as such) the former by the shortness of the posterior 
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angles, which can hardly be said to envelope the shoulders, the 
ely tra, by being less or not at all narrowed behind, giving an 
oblong rather than an oval shape to the insect. Although in 
length only about one-half shorter, it is in bulk certainly one- 
fourth smaller than T, cursitms, and, although probably the 
smallest Oeylon beetle, it is distinguished at first sight. 

13. Ptiliitm subquabrattjm, N. 

P. suLquadratum, subconvoxuiu, pilosum, obscure aeneo-test aceum, 
thorace dilutioi'e. Long, corp* ^ lin. 

Caput mediocre. Antennarum clava art. inverte conico, 2° siib- 
cylindrico, ultimo elongato-ovato. Thorax convexus, angulis basalibus 
hnmeros fortissimo amplecteiitibus, apicem versus valde rotundatus, apice 
leviter sinuatus. Elytra quadrata, abdomen non totum obtegentia. 
Scutelliim parvum. Pedes robusti tibiis apicem versus iucrassatis, tarsis 
art. 3®, primi secundique longitudine, liis subbilobis subtus penicillatis, 
coxis postieis simplieibus distaiitibus Mesosternum non earinatum. 

Ubi pi’uecedentes seel infrequentcr occurrit 

The g Piilium is the repository for all the anomalies of the 
family, its characteristics therefore are very vague ; but if the 
absence of the mesosternal carina and the simplicity of the 
posterior coxse are the determining features amongst them, the 
present species, in spite of a variety of anomalies it exhibits 
in other respects, belongs to it. The head is of middling size ; 
the antennse robust with the first joint of the club of the shape 
of an inverted cone, the second rather cylindrical, narrowed at 
the base, and the last elongate, ovate. Tbe thorax is of very 
different structure from that of the foregoing species of the 
family, the basal angles being unusually far produced beyond 
the shoulders ; towards the bead it is strongly and rapidly 
rounded off, being thus altogether of a semi-circular shape ; 
at the apex it is merely slightly sinuated, and the head is 
inserted rather below than in this sinuosity ; the whole thorax 
moreover is very convex, whilst the elytra are depressed. The 
wings vary from the typical form by being fringed with short 
simple cilia, instead of those long feathery appendages ; they 
are moreover without a distinct peduncle, but still folded in 
the manner characteristic of the faniiiy. The legs are stout 
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with the tibi^ thickest at the tip ; the third tarsal joint is of the 
length of the preceding two ; the latter are somewhat bilobed 
and hairy below. The posterior cox^ are simple and distant « 
The mesosternnm without a earina. The whole shape of the 
insect is quadratic rather than otherwise. 

14. PtBRIDIITM MACROOBfflALUM. 

P- ellipticum, subcon vexum, nitidum, sparsim pilosum, supra piceo 
seneum, subtus piceuin. pebibus oreque te&taceis, -Long, corp.-^ liu. 

Oaput maximum. Antennarum clava elongata articulis ellipticis. 
Thorax subquadratus antice posticeque angustatus, foasi punctis 4 magni® 
profiinde impressus. Elytra oyata, medium versus leviter inflata, apice 
obtuse acuminata, abdomine longiora et ampliora, punctulis-lineis dispo- 
sitis obsoletissimis impressa. Alas corporevplus duplo longiores. Tibiae 
fortiores spinulosm. Tarsi breviorcs. Prosternum carinatum. 

In prmcedeiitium societate frequenter leotum. 

This is perhaps the prettiest of the five species of the family 
just described, and at first sight recognised by the shape of its 
body and the polished back. The head is very large. The 
thorax is narrowed in front and behind, at the latter place 
impressed with four deep not to be overlooked punctures. Th© 
wing-covers are oval, a little inflated about the middle, rounded 
at the apex, and longer and wider than the abdomen. The 
prosternum is carinated. 

It affords me much gratification to be enabled to publish 
representatives of three genera of this highly interesting and 
probably very extensive and widely-distributed family of 
pygmies, the South’ Asiatic representatives of which have 
hitherto been entirely unknown. I have no doubt that even 
this Island is the abode of a great many more species. 

16. Stenus barbatxjs. N, 

S. elougatiis, seneo-niger, nitidus, punctatus, sparsim pubescens, pedibus 
palpisque albidis, ore coxisque testaceis, antennis brunnescentibus. 
Long. corp. 2^ liu. 

Caput thorace terti^ parte latius, fronte costis 8 abbreviatis, antice 
albido-pubescens. Antennae art. 8° sequentium 2 fere longitudiue, 3 
ultimis elongatis, ellipbiois. Palpi max. elongati apice densius pubes- 
cent es. Thorax cy lindricus medeoieyi fcer inorassatus, basi subquadratus- 
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Elytra tliorace paulo longiora, sed fere dtiplo latiora, convcxa, ovata. 
i^bdomen immurginatum. Pedes elongati tenues, tibiis apice tarsisque 
fortiter setosis, Ms art. 4® profunde bilobo. 

In laoiis Colomb. ripis 'Specimina nonulla legi. 

This as well as the following species belongs to Erichson’s 
division II. B": of the g., both having the abdomen immarginate 
and the fourth tarsal joint bilobed. Everything about this 
species is elongated; The head is about one-third broader 
than the thorax, the forehead is slightly excavated with two 
elevated' ridges running from the root of the hntennae a short 
distance upwards, a third runs from the crown of the head 
down towards the centre of the two former, but all three reach 
only about the middle of the head. The part below the 
antennae is covered with white hair. The antenn03 have the 
third joint much elongated and the terminal club composed of 
elliptic joints.- The thorax is rather slender, incrassated at 
the middle, gradually narrowed in front but nearly quadratic 
behind. ' The elytra are longer than the thorax, about double 
its breadth and oval, being slightly narrowed at the shoulders 
and the apex. The legs are long and slender, hairy at the 
apex of the tibiae and the tarsi, the latter very much so on the 
inner side. The insect is of a metallic black color, highly 
polished ; the legs, palpi and the first two antennal joints are 
whitish, the tibiae and the apex of the palpi being, however 
rather darker, joints 3-1 1 of the antennae are brownish, the 
COX 80 and the mouth are yellowish, the tarsi have -a brown 
spot at the apex.of the first three joints, the claws are black. The 
insect is punctured all over,- but the- abdomen, the apical seg- 
ments of . which, are indeed .nearly smooth, less so than the rest 
of the -body, and sparingly covered with small white hairs. 

16', Stenus lacerxoiphs. N. 

S. robustus, nigro-sencus, dense prpfnncleque punctatns, subtus spars- 
issime pubescens, pedibus palpisque testaceis femoribus apice nigrc- 
scentibus, an tennis oreque castaneis. Long corp IJ- lin. 

Caput thoraoe quarta parte latius, fronte 2.costata. Antennfe robnstaB 
art. 3° quarto paulo ioiigiore, 9-10 globosis, 11^ conico. Thorax eylin- 
dricus, medio fortius incrassatus, Jatitudiuc (iuarta parte longior, ma?:gmei 
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aufcei'iore elevato, basi mibqnadratus. Elytra tliorace eonvexa, 

bumeris prominentibus. Abdomen immarginatnm. Tarsi art. 4P pro- 
funde bilobo. 

In prov. occid. stagnorum ripis rarius occarrit. 

About this species everything is robust. Jt is well distin- 
guished by the rounded club-joints of the antennae, the elevated 
anterior margin of the thorax, the prominent shoulders, and its 
general shortness and plumpness. The forehead is rather more 
depressed or excavated than in the former, the two antennal 
ridges are shorter, the vertical one is altogether obsolet#. 
The palpi ar© robust. The third antennal joint is about one 
third longer than the fourth. The thorax is shorter and plumper 
than in the former, . The elytra are less oval, having the shoul- 
ders more prominent and only the apex rounded off or narrow- 
ed, The legs are similar to those of the former, but more 
robust, less hairy, and have the tarsi moi’e cylindrio. Tlie 
insect is of a blackish metal color, the legs and palpi are 
yellowish, the tibiae, however, the apex of the palpi, and also 
joints 1-2 of the antenna rather darker ; the femora are 
blackish towards the end, the mouth and joints 3-11 of the 
antennae are chesnut, and the cox£e pitch-color. The animal is 
densely and deeply punctured all over, very sparingly covered 
with small greyish hairs, nearly obsolete on the back but 
more distinct below. It is less highly polished than the 
former. 

17. AnTHIOUS QUISQUILlAlilUS.^^ N. 

A; castaneiis,capite, abdoimnoelytrisqne picois,hi8 fascia media trans- 
versali interrupta maoulisque 6 humei^alibus iiiveis, parco pilosus 
Long. corp. 1§ lin. ^ 

Caput globosiim, supra subtusque profnndo puuetatum, oculis par%ds 
Thorax uodoso-pyriformis, infra medium constrictus, parte antorioro* 
crassiore lin. long. med. profuiide divisa, subcordifonni. Elytra elliptica. 
Sub vegefc. putrescent, victitat, prope Colombo rarius logi. 


^ Aformicarius, of the first edition. I have changed the rumio as I 
have since perceived that it has been already used by Lafertu. 
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This insect looks uncommonly like an ant. Tt is easily" 
distinguished from all other species of the Island, partly by 
this resemblance, partly by the sculpture of the thorax and 
the white fascia across the elytra The antennm are robust, 
thickened towards the tip, the three last joints forming a club. 
The legs have the femora very much incrassated, the tibim at- 
the apex bicalcarate, and the tarsi, especially of the anterior- 
pair, very hairy below, the fourth joint appears to be slightly 
cordiform. The- white marks of the shoulders and the fascia 
across the wing-covers are composed of white hairs, the- 
former are rather an interrupted row of these than true- 
maculae, the- fascia consists of two halves, one in either 
elytron, reaching neither the external margin nor the suture. 
The insect is of slow motion. 

18. ANTBIGUS INSULANUSi N, 

A. tostaceus, abdamine obscuriore, capite thoraceque rufo-iestaceis, 
elytris fasoiis 2 nigris, parce pil'osus. Long. corp. Hn. 

Caput globosum oculis raediocribus. Thorax pyriformis, cum capite 
supra punctata. Elytra ovata. Tarsi art. 4° bilobo 

Prope ISTegombo in pratis sat copiosus. 

In some- of the specimens before- me- the anterior femora 
axe furnished with a strung thorn inside, having at the same 
time the tibise of the same pair of legs slightly emarginated 
inside near the apex. 

19. MbLIOBTHES OrIEOTALIS. jy. 

M. ovatus, subconyexus, pilosns, supra nigro-aeneiis, subtus piccus, 
pedibus, antenuis palpisque maxill. dilutrioribns, tarsis palpisque labial, 
brunneo-aureis Long, corp, 1-1^ lim 

Mentum transversuin planum, punctatum, lobis apice depressis ex- 
cavatis, glabris obtusis. Palpi lab. art. ultimo inflate , ovato ; maxill 
art . ultimo apice angustato levissime truncate Mandibnlss uni dentatce. 
Thorax ampins angnlis acutis, antice emarginatus, postice plnries sinua, 
tus, subtus punctatus. Elytra oyato-quadrata, angulis 4 apicalibus 
rot-nndatis, pygidium baud obtegentia. Pedes; yalidi, femoribus tibi-. 
isqne incrassatis; anteriores tibiis apice intus unispinosis, tarsis art. 
1-3 fortiter dilatatis, 1-2 snbseqiiulibns transyersis, prof unde reniform- 
ibus, 3o minore, cordato, 4°- minimo, subcylindrico j intormed, et post 
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tibiis extus spinulosis, tarsis anterioribus similibus sed art. 1-3 minus 
dilatatis, cordiformibus. Prosternum marginatum, puuctatum, obtuse^ 
acuminatum. Mesosternum antice earinatum. 

Variat magnitudine et colore ssneo-brunnea. 

Prope Colombo in floribus per occasionem frequentissime legi. 

Of tflie usual shape and color, but larger than usual, — vary- 
ing, however, in this respect, some individuals being fully one- 
third' smaller than others. Those small individuals, which 
occur in the proportion-; of about 2 to 20, are, moreover, nearly 
always of a brownish metal color insteadl of a blackish green, 
I have been unable to discover any other distinctions. This 
difference in size is no criterion as to the sex. The insect 
appears of local occurrence or attached to certain plants, 
which is nearly the same. 1 find- them in abundance in 
the blossoms of Convolvulaceous and Apocynaceous plants 
in my garden, which is situated ou the west bank of the 
lake. The species appears to differ from the typical 
Meligeilies in the following points:; the structure of the 
mentum, which, I have suflSciently described above, the last 
joint of the lab. palpi, which, in this case is not truncated, and 
the first of the antennm, which is externally incrassated as in 
JEpurcea,, The antenna are otherwise robust, the club is 
firm, and hairy. The thorax, is very ample, thinly ciliated 
along the upper part of the anterior margin, rather strongly 
below. The prosternum, is largely developed, marginated, 
punctured and obtusely acuminated, overlapping the anterior 
paH of they mesosternum which (the anterior part) is cylin- 
dric and carinated^ Joints 1-3 of the tarsi are strongly 
penicillated below, the penicilk. being composed, of. glanduli- 
ferous hairs of a fine golden color. 


20. GE0RY^S^S: gemma. 

py^jei stature et magnitudine, supra purpurea fflneus, iridescons- 
Bubtus piceus ; alatu?. Thorax subsemiorbicularis infra apicem censtrictl 
ns, ^^leo med,.long. divisus, lateribus, basi apiceque excavatus, impress, 
xombus 3 ma;,onbus dorsalibus, 2 minoribuslateralibus. Elytra fortissime 
costata, eostis obtuse dentatis, in interstitiis tmnsYersim puncW 
ad humeros profunda excaYata. infra medium leviter sinuata, Tibi' 
extus spmulosaj, mtus. sparsim, ciliatte. 
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Prope Negombo in ripis Mabse-Oyse fluvii non infrequenter et per 
‘occasionem nocti ad lumen cepi 

'Lacordaire and others characterize the g. Qeorysms as 
having the elytra soldered together and being destitute of 
wings. In the present species, homver, the elytra are unconnected 
and cover wings proportionately larger than in any other beetle I 
can ^at' present think of. They are elongated and comparatively 
narrow, resembling in shape very much those of aLihellula^ 
have a few veins at the base, and are ciliated at the margin. 

I have moreover occasionally taken this insect. about the 
light at night. The sculpture of the thorax is complicated 
and difficult to describe. However, the leading features in it , 
are these : a subapical sinuosity on either side; a longitudinal 
furrow ; excavated sides, base and apex ; three larger dorsal 
depressions (one central, two obliquely basal) and two smaller 
laternal ones at the subapical sinuosities — a short elevated ridge 
at the centre of the base separating the two basal impressions 
and being itself divided by the longitudinal furrow; two eleva- 
tions separating the anterior part of the basal impressions from 
that of the central one (at the middle these three depressions 
are connected); two small rugosities near the anterior margin, 
one on either side of the longitudinal furrow. 

The sculpture of the elytra is less complicated. They have 
a deep cavity at the shoulder, a large but not deep sinuosity 
below the middle, and are obtusely acuminated. The costae 
of the back are 11 in number, the suture lying in the central 
one. The half of this central costa and the exterior margin 
form an elevated border^round either elytron. The first and 
second on either side run 1}oward3 the apex, but come to a stop 
(very abrupt in most, but less so in some specimens) before 
reaching it ; the third, after having been interrupted near its 
base by the subhumeral cavity, runs on but does not reach as 
far as the former ; the fourth does not leave the region of the 
shoulder the last on either side is very prominent at the base, 
but soon forms an abrupt [declivity and runs on as a low ridge 
to below the middle. The back of all these costee is obtusely 
dentated. The interstices are marked with large, shallow, 
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transverse impressions. The head of the insect is rather largo 
-and even. The mandibles are furnished with an obtuse sub- 
apical tooth, the two lower thirds are ciliated. The raaxillee 
have the apex of the outer lobe externally enlarged^ rounded 
off, and furnished with three strong teeth replaced by cilia pn the 
inside; the inner lobe is conic and similarly provided with teeth 
and cilia, however, much thinner and finer. The maxill. palpi 
are robust, the last joint is inflated at the base. The antennal 
club is hairy, dark (whilst the remaining joints are yellowish), 
conic, and somewhat securiform, the sixth joint being inserted on 
'one side of the seventh. The legs are robust, the tibiae slightly 
curved, obliquely truncated at the end, furnished with spines 
along the outside, and with distant cilia along the inner. 

21. Hydrochus laoubteis. JSf. 

H. elongatus, siibdepressus, supra metallicus, iridesoeus, siibtus piceus, 
jjedibus, aritemiis, palpis elytrorumque margine magis minusvo brun- 
neis, meiito cyaneo. Long. corp. 1-1| lin. 

Palpi maxili. robusti art. ulticuo elliptieo leviter inflate. Mandibnlse 
apice bifidaa. Antennarum clava dense pilosa. Thorax oblonge qua- 
•dratus basin versus angustatns, basi medio productua, cum capite pro- 
funde punctata Elytra ad hniaeros oblique truncata, apicem versus 
sat fortiter angustata, profunde striato punctata. TibijB extua 
•spinulosas, 

Specimina nonuulla in locu Golomb- legi. 

The head is robust, broader than the thorax, the eyes large 
and prominent. The femora, the last joint of the maxill. palpi, 

the mandibles, and the tarsal joints are dark towards the apex 
• 

22. Hydrous ktoiventuis. N. 

E. ovatus, convexus, supra oleagino-niger, subtus obscure ferruginous, 
pedibus dilute piceis, labro geneo, reliquis oris partibus cum clypeo test- 
aceis. Long. corp. 9 lin. 

Palpi maxill. articulis apicem versus abruptius incrassatis, art 3*^ 
quarto sesqui longiore. Antennae art. 7.8 fortiter perfoliatis, ultimo 
aonminato. Oapnt antic© utrinque punctulorum serie subsemicircnlari 
et ad oculornm marginem interiorem impressum. Thorax punctuloruiu 
senebus 4 lateralibus, 2 subapicalibus obliqnis abbreviate signatus 
Elytra snbtiliter striato-punctata. Tarsi omnes unguibus basi fortiter 
uni-dentatis. Carina prosternalis cultriforinis. 
bpecinien singulum f. nocte ad lumen cepi. 
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As far as my resources allow me to ascertain, a very anoma- 
lous species, having the perfoKated antennse and toothed claws 
o£ a Hydrophilus and the cultriform prosternal carina and 
the elytra of a Hydrous. I have placed it in the latter g. on 
account of the sharp edge of the prosternal carina, in which 
the great distinguishing character of this g. seems to lie, the 
same being deeply grooved in Hydrophilus. The insect attracts 
attention at once by the reddish color of its abdomen. It 
is of a blackish olive color on the back, having, however, tbe 
clypeus and the anterior margin of the labrum of a yellowish 
brown, the latter being otherwise of rather a metallic color. 
The remaining parts of the mouth are more or less yellowish. 
Joints 1-6 of the antenna are yellowish too, with the excep- 
jion of the second which is dark : joints 7-9 are blackish and 
pubescent. The legs are of a light pitch color. The lower 
part of the head is impressed with two rather semicircular series 
of punctures, similar punctures occurring along the internal 
margin of the eyes. The thorax is marked with six series of 
them and on the elytra they are arranged in lines. The sternal 
carina is well developed, the prosternal part has a sharp edge, 
whilst the mesosternal one is obtuse on the back, and the 
metasternal part depressed and slightly grooved. 

23. Hydrous inconspicuus. N . 

H. praBcedente minus convexus, sni)ra oleagino-niger, subtus rufo- 
picens, ore testaceo. Long. corp. 4^ lin. 

Palpi maxiil. arfc. 2° et 4° siibeylindricis, 3° apicem versus sensim 
incrassato, sequente terfcia parte longiore. AuteimaB art. 7-8 sub-globosis, 
9o magno, ovato. Oaput, thorax et elytra, ut in proseedente sculp ta et 
signata. 

In lacu Oolomb, mens. Jun, non infrequenter cepi. 

This is in every respect a normal species. The prosternal 
carina has a sharp edge, the claws are simple, the antennal 
club is composed of rounded joints, the elytra are of the typi- 
cal structure, &o. In the latter respect as well as with regard 
to the various series of punctures upon head, thorax and 
elytra, it resembles the former ; the punctures of the elytra are, 
however, less distinct. Joints 1-6 of the antennas are yellowish, 
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the club being dark and finely pnbescent. The maxilL palpi 
have joints 2 and 4 subcylindrio, but the intermediate one 
thickened towards the tip. 

I have not seldom in the month of June taken the pupae of 
this species on the banks of the Colombo lake and hatched 
them at home. 1 found them about one inch under ground 
and often as far as 12 feet from the edge of the water, but still 
in muddy places. The imago is very active, perhaps more so 
than any other species of the g. 


No. IIL 

General Bemarhs on the ScYDMiBNl. 

In the first number of these Papers, I have described a 
winged species of QSdichinis, a g. supposed to be without 
organs of flight; in the second number I have giveu publicity 
to the more important discovery of wings in the single g. 
which forms the family of the Oeoryssi^ also hitherto supposed 
to be apterous. 

At present I am about to announce to some and to confirm 
to others the existence of these organs in the family of the 
Scyd^riwnidcG^ a fact, although incomplete, of more importance 
than either of the former, considering the extent of the family 
and the difference of opinion, which appears to exist on the 
subject amongst the most eminent Entomological authorities. 
It is this importance which induces me to enter more fully on 
the subject. 

I am not acquainted with the famous monograph of the 
family of the ScijdmmmdcB by Dr. Schaum. From the manner, 
however, in which it is quoted by Lacordaire, in hia g. d. OoL 
1 should infer that these two celebrated authors agree in all 
the vital points. In Lacordaire’s diagnosis of the family, 
these insects are described as having (with the exception of 
the American g. Brathinus, of which Lacordaire is not quite 
sure that it belongs to the family) the elytra soldered together, 
and being destitute of wings. Now, it is scarcely credible 
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that on a point so easily ascertained as this, any difference of 
opinion should exist ; still, Westwood, in his Modern Classifi- 
cation of Insects,” in describing the same family, makes state- 
ments which imply the contrary. Howeyer, Lacordafre’s 
description, being by 15 years, — more in fact, — the most recent, 
is, from this reason alone, entitled to be considered before all 
others ; and, looking upon it in this light, that is, as the essence 
of all former observations, I shall, for the present, occupy 
myself with it alone. 

According to this description, as mentioned above, the 
insects which it vegavis have the elytra soldered together, and 
are destitute of wings. This being the case, I was startled to 
find that, out of the thirteen species described below, nine or 
ten which I examined in this respect, had neither the elytra 
soldered, nor were they destitute of wings — on the contrary 
the elytra were unconnected in the middle, and the wings were 
nearly double the size of the whole insect and could not possibly 
be overlooked, I would willingly suppose that the 100 species 
of this family contained in European collections, and princi- 
pally derived from Europe and North America, agreed with 
Lacordaire's description, and that the Ceylon species were 
exceptions to the general rule, had not Westwood's observation, 
alluded to above, corrobox’ated my own, thus rendering me 
suspicious of some unaccountable mistake or oversight some- 
where or other. That this mistake cannot consist in a slip of 
the pen, or a misprint in the g. des GoUoy tires quoted above, 
is clear from the obvious care which has in every respect been 
bestowed upon this work, and from the same remarks being' 
repeated in different words. 

Where then this mistake is, — npon what ground it rests — it 
would,, under my circumstances^ be useless to attempt to 
unravel. However, it appears certain to me that some more 
detailed and positive remarks on the subject cannot be super- 
fluous, and must be new to some entomologists. 

Placing the fullest confidence, as every one would do without 
hesitation, ;in the infallibility of the description of the Belgian 
author, it was not likely that I should have looked for wings 
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ab all in the Scydmcenidce (a family to which I have not, until 
lately, paid much attention) had I not been struck by seeing* 
the elytra of my S. alatus open, when handling it with a fine 
painter’s brush in a drop of water, it being at the time quite 
out of the question that the opening could have been efiEected 
by pressure. On opening the elytra fully, I had no dilHSiculty 
in discovering the wings. 

Rendered extremely curious by this discovery — diametri- 
cally opposed to the distinct statement of so great an authority 
as the one just alluded to — I now examined other species, and 
all with the same result, most of them opening the elytra 
without my assistance, in the same manner as 8^ alatus ; and 
I have not the slightest doubt that, when a sujfficient number 
of specimens will enable me to examine the rest, it will still 
be with the same result. 

That these insects use their organs of flight may be gathered 
from the following. At a former period, I lived in a house 
situated on a small enainence and overlooking extensive groves 
of cocoanut trees, cinnamon gardens, paddy fields, and patches 
of jungle. Here I collected large numbers of Pselaphidce, 
especially Euplectus^ in thin, scarcely visible, spider webs, with 
which the white walls of the house were covered in certain 
places — thus forming one large trap for anything small flying 
about. That these had been caught here when on the wing 
there can be no doubt ; but I was much surprised to .find with 
them (what is so common in more congenial localities, here 
also,) a considerable number of Scydmceni^ ©specially my 
5. advolans and pubescens, as they were said by the most 
recent authority to be unable to fly, and the position they 
then found themselves in, was one they could not well, or 
would not possibly, have got into otherwise than by flying. 
Prom some reason or other, I am ashamed to say, I did not 
follow up the matter at the time ; but I am ndvv, certain on 
the subject. Indeed, to remove all doubt and to settle all 
disputes, lhave just been so fortunate as to take my advolans 
actually om the wing, flying in my garden in the evening at 
sunset. 
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Having gone so far^ I will (in spite of some slight misgiv- 
ings of being laughed at for telling an old story with so grave 
a face) add a few descriptive words about the organs in ques- 
tion. The wings of my Scydmmni are ample, about double 
the size of the whole insect, oblong, having the margin beauti- 
fully ciliated, and, with the exception of a few yellowish veins 
at the base, without any visible organs of this kind. 

In spite of the difEerence iti their shape, etc,, I believe the 
species described below to be all genuine Scydmcem as re- 
stricted at present. Being, however, unacquainted with the 
sexual distinctions of these insects (which indeed I believe 
not to have been satisfactorily pointed out by any one, and to 
differ in different species), 1 should not be surprised if one or 
two of my species were eventually ascertained to have been 
separated upon these grounds alone. However, having been 
very reluctant in the admission of new species, it is just as 
likely that individuals may hereafter be found united in one 
which ought to be separated into two species. But I trust 
that neither may hiippen. 

The species were all collected by myself in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Colombo. I have, however, no doubt that 
they occur all over the S. W. of the Island, which is of a uni- 
form physical character, and perhaps occupy a still larger 
portion of it. Indeed, I have taken the S. pselaphoides in 
the hills, at an elevation of 3,500 feet, under the bark of 
trees. None of them are quite common ; on the contrary, of 
nearly half of them I possess only one or two specimens. 
My S. femoralis I found under the soft, rotting bark of an 
Erythrina Indica, : S. Ceylanicus and ovaius, I found dead in 
spiderwebs : S, grammicola^ glanduliferus and pyrifoTmis, I 
have hitherto exclusively taken in the sweeping net on the 
lawns of my garden about sunset : the other species I have 
met with indiscriminately in spiderwebs, under rotting vege- 
table substances, and in the grass. 

After this preamble, which I trust may not be deemed quite 
superfluous, I now enter upon the description of my species, 
drawing previously attention to the three very natural and 
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very distinct groups which they form, and the characteristics 
of which will at once be perceptible from the headings given 
below. 

With regard to the first group (A. i. spec. 24-28) I may 
mention that the elongated legs, largely developed poste- 
rior trochanters, and often distinct posterior coxae, render the 
motions of the insects belonging to it staggering when walking, 
which together with their oblong, subdepressed body distin- 
guishes them at a glance, I have subdivided them from the 
cnltriform or grooved mesosternal carina. 

The second group (A. ii. spec. 29-35) is equally well cha- 
racterized as the former by the more robust, pyriform and 
snbconvex body of the insects. S. pselaphoides in the former 
and S. advolans in the present group, form connecting links 
between the two ; especially S. pselaphoides, which in general 
appearance rather belongs to the second, upon closer exam- 
ination, however, is easily ascertained to be an anomalous 
member of the former. 

From the rounded or narrowed occiput I have divided the 
second group into two subdivisions, giving preference to the 
distinctions to be drawn from this part of the body to those 
to be derived from the thorax, which from the variety of 
shapes it assumes would naturally suggest itself for that 
purpose ; but the gradations between the principal forms appear 
to me too many, five, and therefore too indistinct to adopt 
them. 

As to the third group (B. spec. 36) the insect which alone* 
forms it amongst those described below, is so different from 
any of the others that is peculiarities must strike any one at 
first sight, 

A, 


Species with a thich neeh, ahniptly formed and immersed in 
the thorax. 


Fourth joint of the maxill. fal'pi not amminafedj head suh-> 

qxiadrato-ovate ; eyes middling or smaU, finely granulated^ 
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little or not at all prominent ; antennce suhapproximate at 
the base ; posterior trochanters elongated^ inorassated at the 
apex; thorax obovate ; body elongate^ subdepressed ^ 

fa.) 

Mesosternal carina slight^ simple, 

24. SOYDM^NUS ALATUS. N. 

S, dilute bmnneus, pedibus antenaisque dilutioribns, tarsis palpisque 
testaceis ; pubescens. Long. corp. | lin. 

Antennse art. 1° apice bi-acuminato, 3-4 sub?equalibus, 5 preecedente 
majore, 6 longitudine inter 4 et 5, ovato, 7-8 subaequalibus, 9 majore. 
7-9 apice angusiatis, tubiformihus, 10-11 ovatis, clavam formantibus, vel 
art. 9 globoso, 9-11 clavam formantibus. Palpi maxill. art. ultimo 
minimo apice truncato. Mandibulae dente bifido munitas, basi fortiter 
abrupteque dilatatse. Thorax foveis basalibus nuUis. Pedes elongati. 

I include in this species individuals with a two, and others 
with a three, jointed antennal club. The latter are further dis- 
tinguished by having a slight sinuosity in the rounded outline 
of the basal angles of the thorax: by having the posterior 
part of the metathorax and the base of the abdomen sensibly 
incrassated : and the head rather less quadratic than the 
former. However, the individuals thus distinguished being 
in all other respects exactly like those with the two-jointed 
club, I cannot help looking upon all these distinctions as 
sexual ones and uniting the insects in the same species. 

The head from the eyes to the neck is of a transverse sub- 
quadratic form merging into the oval by the angles being 
rounded off ; the anterior part is narrowed. And this is the 
typical sculpture of the skull in all the five species of this group. 
The eyes in the present species are middling. The antenna 
are rather approximated at the base, and inserted in the 
centre of the front under a ridge which runs across it from 
eye to eye. The first joint is biacuminated at the apex : 
the fifth is longer than the adjoining ones ; joints 7-9 in the 
individuals with ’ the two-jointed and 7-8 in those with the 
three-jointed club, are of a peculiar construction, being narrow- 
ed at the apex and fitting into each other like the tubes of 
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a spyglass. The club joints are ovate, flat at tflebase'; th^ 
last is large and obtusely acuminated, I consider the princi- 
pal distinguishing character to lie in the remarkable structure 
of joints 7-9 of the antennse. The maxill. palpi have joint 
2 rather strongly incrassated at the apex, joint B obovate, 
narrowed at the base, joint 4 very minute, truncated at the 
apex. The mandibles are furnished with a bifid tooth and 
are strongly and abruptly dilated at the base. The thorax is 
of an obovate or obcardato-ovate form, being rather strongly 
rounded off before the middle and gradually narrowed below 
it; the usual basal impressions are wanting, the posterior 
margin has two slight sinuosities, the posterior angles are 
rounded off or obliquely truncated. Soutellum obsolete. 
Elytra furnished with a very short elevated ridge at the 
shoulder. Legs elongated ; cox9e large, the two posterior ones 
rather distant from each other ; two posterior trochanters much 
elongated, incrassated at the tip ; apex of tibiae suboylindric, 
but not narrowed, and hairy, especially in the 2nd pair; 
joints 2-3 of the tarsi of equal size, the first longer, the 4th a 
little shorter; two anterior tarsi slightly contracted, 2nd and 
3rd pair more and more elongated. Penultimate segment of 
abdomen with strong longitudinal groove on the back. 

25. SOYOMiBNUS REMORALIS. N. 

S. statnr^ et magnitudiiie prjBCodentis ; testaceus. Antennas art. 3-4 
subasqualibus, 5 pr^Beedente longiore, 6*- 6 gradatim minoribus, subglo- 
bosis, 7-8 apice fortius oblique truncatis, 9-11 gradatim majoribus, 
subglobosis, clayam formantibus. Palpi maxill. art. ultimo miuiino 
semigloboso. Thorax magims obovatus, basi rotundatus, 4 foveolatus. 
Elytra aptce truncaiaj ^-smuata. Pedes femorihus 2 jposticis medio 
consirictis. 

Of the general appearance of the former, but of a light 
yellowish colour, and well distinguished by the large thorax, 
truncated elytra, and abnormal construction of the 2 posterior 
femora. Antennm with joints 7-8 rather strongly obliquely 
truncated at the apex, 9-11 forming a club, subglobose, flat 
at the base, the last acuminated and slightly cut away or 
even excavated on the inside of the apex. Last joint of 
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maxill. palpi semiglobose, these otherwise the same as in the 
former. Thorax and elytra of S, alatus^ the former, however, 
larger, rounded at the posterior margin, and with four basal 
impressions, the later slightly truncated at the apex and 
with slight sinuosity in the truncature on either side of the 
suture. Scutellum very small. Legs with the tibiae slightly 
bent at the base, the apex as in the former ; tarsi with joints 
1-4 gradually decreasing in size, first pair contracted and 
furnished with brushes on the inside. The two posterior legs 
inserted rather distant from eaoh ofcher, the basal part of 
abnormal construction ; the trochanters much elongated 
and incrassated at the tip, whilst the femora at the place 
of the juncture rather abruptly narrowed, bent, and slightly 
compressed, — they being, at the same time, thinner than the 
adjoining apex of the trochanter; the constriction very 
. striking. 

26. SCYBMiBNUS CeTLANICUS. if. 

S. alati colore, scd major et magis depressus ; long. corp. -Jliu. Caput 
magnum, robustuin, thoracis latifeudiue. Aiiteuno3 basi non approxim- 
atse, art. 3-4 et 5-7 inter se suluequalibus, arcum formantihus, 8-10 
gradatim majoribus, subglobosis, deprcssis apice oblique truncatis, ll® 
magno, conico, 8-11 longius pilosis, claTam formantibus. Palx)i maxill. 
art. 4‘> minimo, semigloboso. Thorax ovatus, foveis basalibus nullis. 
Elytra apice singulatim rotmidata. Pedes validi tarsis 2 ant. art. 
lo siibtus in spinam sat fortem jproducto 

An anomalous species, especially with regard to the antennm 
which are much less approximated at the base than those of the 
rest of the species belonging to this group, and with regard 
to the two posterior coxm, which, on the contrary, are more 
approximated than in any of the species just referred to. The 
insect is of the light brown color of the two former, but larger 
and more depressed. The head is strikingly large and heavy, 
of the width of the thorax, in its hind part, which is strongly 
transverse, the oval form is prevailing over that of the square. 
Eyes small. Antennm inserted under two strong protuber- 
ances rather than under a ridge, their club four jointed, joints 
3-7 forming an inwards-bent section of a circle, joints 8-10 
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strongly compressed, obliquely truncated (subperfoliated), 11 
large, conic. The 3rd joint of the maxill. palpi is of an 
oblongo-ovato shape, the external basal angle is prolonged 
into a small peduncle inserted in the apex of the 2nd joint, 
the 4th joint, (about the semiglobose shape of which I am not 
quite satisfied), appears to be obliquely inserted in the tip of 
the preceding. Thorax oval, of a similar shape to that of 
the former, anterior margin slightly emarginated, Scutellum 
obsolete. Elytra with the traces of a humeral costa, sepa- 
rately rounded off at the apex. Legs strong, 2 posterior coxse 
not more distant from each other than the 4 anterior ones ; 
tibi^ elongated, bent at the base and apex, at the latter place 
slightly narrowed, subcylindrio and hairy ; tarsi with joints 
1-4 subequal, in the first pair strongly contracted, joint 1 of 
this pair produced in a spine on the inside. 

(^>) 

McBosternal carina middling^ grooved, 

27. SCYDMiBNUS INTERMEBITTS. N. 

S » alati statura sed major et robustior, colore obscixriore ; long. corp. 

Antease art. lo apice bi.acuminato, 2 et 6, 3 et 4, 7 et 8 inter se 
sub^qnalibus, 6 quarto paulo minore, obovato, 7-8 suhglobosis apice 
oblique truueatis, 9-11 gradatim majoribus, obovatis, clavam formant- 
ibus, 11 acuminato. Palpi maxill. art. 3® obovato, 4^ minimo semi-glqboso. 
Thorax subrotundatus, basi 4-foveolatus. Elytra apice singulatim 
rotundata. Mesosternum sat fortiter carinatum carina dorso de^lanata 
canalicnlataf apice acuminata. 

This species stands in the middle between 5. alatus and 
fsela^hoides. To the former it is allied by its general appear- 
ance rather than by anything else, differing from it very much 
in the strnctnre of the antennas and the mesosternal carina. 
To the latter on the contrary it is allied by similarity in the 
structure of the said carina, differing, however, from it in 
general appearance. The co-lor is that of 8. -Otatus, but a 
shade or two darker, the insect being at the same time larger 
and altogether more robust. The eyes are small Antennal 
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club tlxree-jointed, the joints forming it gradually increasing in 
size, obovate, flat at the base, the last acuminated, Scutellum 
obsolete. Elytra with two slight basal impressions, the trace 
of a humeral costa, separately rounded off at the apex. Legs 
elongated as usual ; two posterior cox^ distant, tibiee straight, 
subcylindrio, but not narrowed 'at the apex, the four anterior 
ones hairy ; tarsi with joints 1-4 almost inperceptibly decreas- 
ing in size — or perhaps 2-3 equal, — the anterior ones slightly 
contracted : these and the intermediate ones hairy on the in- 
side. Mesosternal carina middling, flat on the back with a 
shallow but very distinct longitudinal groove or excavation, 
anterior part projecting, acuminated, 

28. SCYDMJSNUS PSELAPHOIDES. N, 

S. suhpyriformi-ovatus, subconvexus, magis minusve hrunneus, pedibus 
antennisqne subtestaceis, femoribusapicenigrescentibus, tarsis palpisque 
tcstaceis ,* flavo-pubscens ; long. lin. 

Antennae art. lo mediocri, apice biaeuminato, 2-4 sensim nainoribus, 
6 et 2, et 3, 7 et 10 inter se subasqualibus, 9-11 clavam formantibus, 
6-11 basi transversim, 6-8 apice oblique truncatis, 7-8 compressis. 9-11 
obovatis. Mandibul^ dente bifido munitse, basi dilatatse et ciliatse. 
Palpi maxilL art. 3° inyerte conico, 4° minimo apice truncate. Thorax 
obovatus, latitudine quarta parte longiore, basi 4 foveolatus. Elytra 
apice singulatim rotundata. Mesosternum prsecedeiitis. 

An anomalous species with regard to its general appearance 
which differs considerably from that of the rest of the group, 
and makes it, as I have remarked above, the connecting link 
between this and the following group. This is the largest 
species I have hitherto met with. The system of coloration 
is the usual one : more or less deep brown, legs and antenna 
lighter, tarsi and palpi quit© so. Eyes middling, Antenna 
with a three-jointed club, the joints 6-8 are slightly truncated at 
the apex, 7 and 8 being at the same time strongly compressed 
have a subperfoliated appearance. The mandibles are fur- 
nished with a bifid tooth. The 3rd joint' of the maxill. palpi 
is of the shape of an inverted cone, the 4th minute and trun- 
cated at the apex. The thorax is of an obovate form, about 
one quarter longer than broad, rounded off before and gradually 
narrowed below the middle, subquadratic at the base, impres- 
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sed wifcli four foYe^ or pits, the posterior angles rounded off. 
Scutellum minute Elytra with two short humeral costse, sepa- 
rately rounded off at the apex. Legs stout ; . two posterior coxse 
distant ; tibiae slightly bent at the base, subcylindric at the apex, 
the four anterior ones hairy; tarahwith joints 1-4 gradually 
decreasing in size, the anterior ones dilated, the joints trans- 
versely triangular, the intermediate pair hairy on the inside. 
Mesosternum of the preceding. Metasternum with a slight 
longitudinal depression down the middle. Penultimate abdo- 
minal segment grooved on the back as in S. alatus. In the 
enlargement of*” the anterior tarsi lies, as in the other beetles, 
undoubtedly a sexual distinction, as it is not equally strong 
in all individuals. 

I may mention heie that upon some of the inviduals I 
found ticks (some g. allied to Ixodes but not a Gammus) 
fastened, one of them having made a wound such as, supposing 
it to be inflicted at a corresponding place and on a proportionate 
scale, few animals of a higher order, would, I think, have 
survived. Still this little beetle appeared perfectly at its ease. 
The parasite alluded to had fastened itself right in the centre 
of the forehead, and the wound it had inflicted in this, — one 
would imagine most dangerous place, — was a deep hole or pit 
with a callous border. The latter led me to infer that the 
injury was an old one, and the tick being at the time fastetied 
in it (and this so firmly that I had some difficulty in detaching 
it), I felt sure it had been in this position for months. The 
injury was observable under a slight magnifier, and I think to 
compare it to one inflicted by a rifle-bali would be greatly 
underrating its importance. 

ii. 

Fourih joint of the Tnctxill, palpi acu-minated ; mesosteTnal 
earina strongly deueloped; eyes lavge^ prominent^ coarsely 
granulated; antemce distant at the base ; i posterior tro’^ 
chanters simple ; thorax variable ; body fuhusij pyriform^ 
snb->-convex. 

{a) 


Occiput rounded. 
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30. SOYDMMUS ADVOIiANS. N, 

S. long. corp. | lin. Antennae art. 3 et 4, 5 et 6 inter se subasqual- 
ibus, obovatis, 7 majore, snbgioboso, 8-10 subglobosis, basi transTersim, 
apice oblique truncatis cum llo conico clavam formantibus. Palpi 
maxill. art. 3° elongate, inyerte conico, 4° mediocri. Mandibulae 
tenues, medio acuminate l-dentatae, basi abrupte dilatatae. Thorax 
ovato-rotundatus, apice fortius angnstatus, basi leviter 2-sinuatus^ 
5-foyeolatus. Elytra apice singulatim rotundata. 

The insect is of brown color, the antennae lighter, the legs 
still more, and the tarsi and palpi quite so, the femora are 
dark towards the apex, the head, thorax and suture are oc- 
casionally of chestnut color. It is, as usual, pubescent. The 
sculpture of the head in this and the following species not, 
as in the preceding, based upon the oblong square or the oYal, 
but rather upon the form of a ball, which, in a more or less 
compressed state, is always perceptible ; in some instances it 
is narrowed on one side. In the present species the head is 
heavy and subglobose. The eyes are large, prominent and 
coarsely granulated. The antennae are inserted distant from 
each other under two protuberances of the anterior part of the 
forehead. The club is 4-3ointed, the joints composing it 
being fiat at the base, and, with the exception of the last, 
obliquely cut away at the apex, the last itself being conic. 
The maxill. palpi have joint 3 rather elongated and of. the 
form of an inverted cone, joint 4 middling, acuminated. 
The thorax is of a rounded oval shape and rather strongly 
narrowed towards the apex. The scutellum is obsolete. The 
elytra have the usual rudimentary costm at the shoulders and 
are separately rounded ofE at the apex, The legs are middling, 
2 posterior coxse inserted close together, trochanters all simple, 
tibim slightly bent at the base, narrowed and subcylindric at 
the tip, the 4 anterior ones hairy, tarsi with joints 2-3 sub- 
equal, the first a little longer and the 4th shorter, the two 
anterior ones slightly contracted, 

I include in this species some individuals which slightly 
differ from the foregoing description, being more robust, 
covered more densely and with longer hair, especially on the 
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occiput and thorax, with the latter rather obconico-ovate and 
the cosf90 of the elytra more distant, and moreover occasionally 
of a chestnut color. 

30. SOYDMiENUS PUBBSOENS. N. 

S. prseoedente gracilior ; long. corp. f lin. Antenngs art. 3 et 4, 6 et 
6 inter se subaequalibus suboylindriois, 7° secundo panlo minore,/orif^^er 
(^lindrico, 8-10 subglobosis cum llo conico clavam formantibns. Palpi 
maxill. art, inyerte conico, 4p minnto, Mandibulae tenues, medio ob- 
tuse obsoleteque uni-dentatge, basi abrupte dilatat®. Thorax conicus, 
latitudine baud longior basi 4-foyeolatus. Elytra et pedes prsecedentxs, 
tibiis tamen apiee leviter arcuatis. 

Less robust than the former, and further distinguished from 
ithy the . 7th antennal joint, (the one preceding the club) 
which is of a strongly cylindric shape, by the minuteness of 
the last joint of the ma-xillary palpi, the [obtuse and nearly 
obsolete tooth of the mandibles, the short-conical form of the 
thorax, and the tibise which are slightly bent at the apex. 

31. SCYDMAINUS PY0M-®US. N. 

S. statiir4 et colore pr®cedentis sed longius pubescens et sesqui minor; 
long. corp. lin, Antenn® art. 4 et 4, 5 et 6 inter se sub®qualibus, 
7o majore, ovato, 8^10 subglobosis, fortius compressis 11° clayam for- 
mantibus, hoe magno, obconico, apice obtuso. Palpi maxilL art, 2o 
tenuiore, 3^ inverte conico, 4° minuto. Mandibul® obsolete uni-dentat® 
Thorax conicus latitudine parum longior, elytris fortiter applicatus, basi 
2-sinuatns etJ4-foyeolatus. Pedes et elytra pr®cedentis, his tamen am- 
plioribus, 

Strongly allied to the two preceding species, still very much 
smaller, more compact and covered with longer hair— thus of 
rather a different appearance regardless of its size. From S. 
pubescem this species would principally difEer in the shape of 
the 7th antennal joint, also in that of the first three club joints 
whict are mucii more compressed and more hairy in S. pig- 
mcsus. The thorax of the latter is more firmly applied to the 
base of the elytra; the latter hare a fuller, more robust ap- 
pearance about them; the palpi are more slender, and the tooth 
of the mandibles is pointed. From S', advolms it would prin- 
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cipally differ besides in the generalities mentioned aboYe, in 
the shape of the thorax, and in some of the points in which it 
differs from S. pubescens. 


Occiput narrowed. 


( 6 ) 


32. SCYDMiSNUS aLARDTJLIPERUS. N. 


S. rohnsttis ; long. corp. J lin. Antennae art. 3-7 sensim majoribng, 
8-10 globosis, fortiter compressis cum 11° glanduUformi olavam formant- 
ibns, longe ciliatis. Palpi max. art. 2o tenuiore, 3® inrerfee eonico, 4® 
mediocri. Thorax conicus latitudine basali hand longior, elytria fortiter 
applioatns, basi 2-impressus, in impressionibus 2-foveolatus. 

Of the size of 5. advolans and the plump shape and color 
of S. pygmcBuSy the latter being rather lighter than that of S. 
advolons; it has the longer (especially on the occiput and 
thorax) hairy vesture of the former. The occiput is slightly 
narrowed behind. The antennal club is composed of four joints, 
the first three of which are strongly compressed, the 4th being 
plump and of the shape of an acorn with its cup ; all are strong- 
ly ciliated. The thorax is conic, firmly applied to the base of 
the elytra, as in the preceding species, depressed, and with two 
pits at the base posterior margin with two sinuosities. The 
shoulder ridges of the elytra are short, but rather strongly 
marked. The tibise are narrowed, sub-cylindric and hairy at 
the apex. Joints 2-3 of the tarsi are subequal, the anterior 
pair more, the intermediate less, contracted. 

33. SCYI)M.^NUS O-RAMISIICOLA N. 


S. graoilior; long. corp. ^ lin. Antenna art. 3 et 4s 6 et 7, 9 et 10 
inter se subseqnalibus, 5° adjacontibns panlo longiore, 3-7 subcylindricis, 
8 snbgloboso, 9-10 fortiter globosis cum 11° clavam formantibus. Palpi 
maxili, art. 3° inverte conico, 4° mediocri. Mandibnlas apice arcnatae, 
medio acuminate l-dentatse, basin versus sensim dilatatoe. Thorax obeon- 
icus basi depressns, 2-siauatus et 2 foveolatns, rectangulatus. Pedes 
tihiis elongatis basi apiceqne arcuatis. 

Of the usual brown color, legs and antennae lighter, tarsi 
and palpi quite so, femora nigrescent at the apex, hairs of occi- 
put and thorax rather long. The former slightly narrowed 
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behind, the head thus of a somewhat rhomboid form. Antennal 
olub composed of three joints, the first two of which are strongly 
globose, the last being acuminated and slightly cut away on. 
one side at- the apex. The mandibles are furnished with an 
acuminated tooth at the middle, bent at the apex, and, what 
is rather uncommon in this g,, gradually enlarged towards the 
base. The thorax is obconic, rather longer than broad. The 
elytra are somewhat more stretched than usual in this group, 
the rudimentary humeral costae are rather prominent, they 
are separately rounded off at the apex. Tibiae, more or less 
elongated, slightly bent at the base and apex, at the latter 
place sub-cylindric and hairy. Tarsi with joints 2-3 subequal, 
first pair slightly contracted. A sexual distinction appears to 
be expressed in the length of the tibiae, which are less elon- 
gated in certain individuals, which are at the same time less 
robust than the others. The insect is easily distinguished by 
its general appearance. 

34. ScYBMiENUS PYRIRORMIS. JSf. 

S. supra castaueus, subtus brunneo-testaceus, pedibus antennisqiie 
dilutioribus, tarsispalpisque flavo-testacelfe, antennarum olava nigricante 
long. corp. lin. 

Antennge art. 3-8 fere subssqualibus excepto 5° parum longiore, 8° 
snbgloboso, minore, 9-10 sabglobosis majoribus cum 11<> acuminato 
clavam formantibus. Palpi maxill. art. 3° inverte conico, miuuto. 
Pedes coxis 2 posticis distaniioribus ; tibiis 2 anterioribusbasi apicequ® 
leviter arcuatis, reliquis subsimplicibus. 

A pretty little species, at once distinguislied by its color, 
which is chestnut, darker at the base and suture of the elytra, 
and light, more or less brownish or yellowish below, the 
antennse being of the latter color with a nigrescent club. 
The occiput is slightly narrowed, the head altogether plump, 
heavy and transverse. The antennal club is composed of 3 
subglobose joints the last of which is acuminated and slightly 
cut away on one side as in some of the preceding species. 
The thorax is obovate, broadest below the middle and gradu- 
ally narrowed towards the apex. The elytra have the usual 
two shoulder-ridges and are rather strongly dehiscent at the 
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apex. The two posterior cos^ are rather distant at the base ; 
the tibiae are slightly angustated and subcylindric at the 
sbpex, the four anterior ones hairy, the first pair, moreover, 
slightly bent at the base and apex, but the rest nearly straight 

35. SCYBM^NUS ANGUSTICEPS. N. 

S. castaneus, antennis pedibusque dilutioribns, tarsis palpisqae- 
testaoeis ; long. corp. 1 lin. 

Caput magnum ocoipite fortiter angusiato, subtrigono, hoc cum 
thorace longe pilosis. Antennse art. 3. et 4, 5 et 6 inter se subaequalibus, 
7-11 gradatim majoribns, vel 9-10 subaequalibus, subglobosis, 8-10 
leviter depressis cum ll® clavam formantibus. Palpi maxill. art. 2® 
tenuiore, 3° inverte . conico, 4p mediocri conico-acuminato. Thorax 
obconicus, basi.subquadratus, 2-sinuatus et 4-foTeolatus. Mytra costis 
2 fortioribus abbreviatis. Tibies subrectaD. 

A handsome species of more or less deep chestnut color 
with lighter legs and antennae. The head is large, heavy, and 
from the eyes to the neck strongly triangular ; the occiput 
and thorax are covered with long hair, which adds much 
to the peculiar appearance of the insect. The antennae are 
thick and robust, the club four-jointed. The thorax is subqua- 
dratic at the base up * to the middle and conic towards 
the apex. The punctures or pits at the base are four in number. 
The scutellum is small. The humeral costse are stronger 
developed than in any of the other species, and traceable 
to the middle of the elytra. The tibiae are nearly straight ; 
Bubcylindrio at the apex : the four anterior ones hairy. The 
tarsi have joints 2-4 nearly snbequal. 

S'peoies without a neoh, 

36. SOYPMiENUS OVATITS. N. 

S. omtus, couvexus, bmnneus ; long. corp. i lin. 

Caput subquadrato-ovatum. Antcnnse art. 3-11 sensim incrassatis, 
9-11 subglobosis, depressis cum 11° magno, conico clavam formantibus. 
Palpi maxill. art. 4° minuto acuminato. Thorax am^Uus semiorhicularis, 
margine postcriore medio prodncto, basi 2-foveolatus. 

The color of this insect is, as usual, shaded off from brown 
to light yellow. However, in other respects it differs materially 
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from all the preceding species. The body is regularly 
oval, thorax and elytra convex, pubescent. The head is 
subqnadratic-ovate the eyes rather small but prominent, 
the neck is altogether wanting. The antennas are at the 
base as distant from each other as they can be, being inserted 
below the eyes; the club is three-jointed; the joints increase 
gradually in size from the third to the eleventh. The maxill. 
patpi have the second joint slender, the third rather pear-shaped, 
the fourth minute and acuminated. The thorax is very ample, 
semiorbicular, of the shape and nearly the size of the apical 
half of the elytra, the basal angles are acuminated and slightly 
envelope the shoulders, the posterior margin is prolonged in 
the middle, towards the scutellum the fovese or'basal impres- 
sions are two, and rather distant from each other. Scutellum 
obsolete. Elytra with two depressions at the base. Tibim 
straight; tarsi with joints 1-4 subequal or very nearly so. 
Mesosternal carina middling. 


No. IV. 

Cyolobomus rLBXXjosus. FaK ^ 

To judge from what Lacordaire says of this g. in his 
des Gol , — a work upon which, as I have said elsewhere, I look 
as containing the essence of all former researches — it would 
appear that the present species differs very materially from 
the three others hitherto described, namely, in the flatness 
of the antennal joints, in the serrated edges of the tibial 
spurs, in the existence of the tarsal brushes in the male, and 


* TMs insect was erroneously described by me in the first edition of 
these Papers. However, I retain part of my description, as it notices 
some peculiarities of the insect, of which I find no mention made in any 
of the works within my reach. It was owing to these peculiarities, 
and Lacordaire s statement that the three known species were of 
yellowish and green colour, as well as to having no detailed description 
of the that I described it as now. 
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in the color'— to say nothing of some other minor distinctions. 
The first three of these peculiarities — ^too important not to 
have been noticed by Lacordaire or any other describer of 
the g. had they been aware of them — add considerably to the 
characteristics which already constitute this g. one of the 
most remarkable of the extensive family of the Oarabidce, 

The antennas are strong, stiff and short, reaching hardly 
beyond the base of the thorax : joint 1 is of middling size, 
2 short, 3-4 are subequal, 5 rather shorter, 6-11 still shorter, 
subequal: joints 3-11 are strongly compressed and pubescent ^ 
hut only on the narrow side. The tibiae are strongly bi- 
calcarated at the apex, the inner spur being longer than the 
outer one. In all legs these spurs are slightly compressed 
and serrated along the two narrow sides. Joints 1-4 of the 
anterior male tarsi, are slightly dilated, the apex of the first, 
second, and third, being at the same time furnished each with 
two small white brushes^ below fenced in by spines. In the in- 
termed. tarsi of the male, the apical half of joint 1, and joints 
2 and 3, are furnished on the inner side with strong brushes 
of reddish colour, bordered by rows of spines, the entire lower 
surface forming one thich hrushf and not two, as in the anterior 
pair. 

Regarding the habits of these insects, one would feel in- 
clined to suspect them to be of a semi-aquatic nature, that is, 
the insects to frequent the banks of rivers, or other damp 
places ; and I know that some entomologists are under the 
impression, that their mode of living is that of the g. Omc- 
phron. However, in my experience, the direct contrary is 
the case. They live in the driest, hottest^ and sandiest places that 
can he found, where they burrow in the sand, emctly in the man^ 
ner of the well-dmown g. of the Amur as. I have of late taken 
considerable numbers of them in the Cinnamon Gardens of 
Colombo, in holes made by the rooting up of weeds, into 
which they had run, and could not escape, the loose sand giving 
under them whenever they attempted to do so. When wishing 
to find them, I had to search the corners of these holes, where 
some leaves had usually collected, when I would sometimes 
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dig up eight at a time, not seldom rather deep in the 
sand. They are quick of motion, and being thus pursued, 
immediately bury themselves in the sand. 

The diagnosis as given by Lacordaire requires at all events 
to be entirely recast, and the g. to be removed frojn the 
tribe Cratoceridoe, (one of the characteristics of which is the 
■want of foot-brushes in the male) in which he has placed it. 

III. OOHTHBPHILUS, n. g. N. 

Fam. Oakabid^. 

Trib. PAaoNJM. 

Ooi’pus oblongtim,subparallelum, valde depressum. Oapnt magnum 
antice trigonnm ; 'oculis magnis, ovatis, prominulis ; collo fox'ti 
Mentum subquadrate emargiuatuiu, lobis extus fortiter rotund atis, 
apice abrupte acuminatis, dente parvo acuminato, Ligula parva apice 
quadrate truncata, libera, paraglossis setiformibus marginem anteri- 
orem longe sperantibus. Palpi robusti art. 4° elongate tenui, acunii- 
nato ; maxillares art. 8^ interne, 2° externe incrassato ; iabiales art. Sf 
robusto externe incrassato, 2 ^ parvo, cylindrico. Labrum parvum basi, 
angustatum subtrigonum, antiee cmarginatuin. Mandibulaa elongatoB, 
porrectsB, trigonse, apice arcuatae, infra medium pluries dentatae. 
Antennae robust^ corporis med. fere attingentes, art. et medio- 
oribus, subsequalibns, 2'.4 et 5-10 inter se subaeqnalibns, illis snbcylin- 
driois, bis cum 11 ^ ovatis. Thorax subeordatus basi quadratus. Ped- 
unculus brevis. Elytra apice rotundata. Pedes anteriores tibiis 
prof unde emarginatis tarsis leviter contraciis, art. 1-4 gradatim 
minoribus, art. 1® subcylindrico, 2-4 subtrigonis, boc subtus apice spino 
tenui munito, 5® sat magno, unguibus simplicibus. 

37. OCHTHEPHILIJS CeYLANIOPS. 

O. alatus brunneo-testaceus, pedibus palpisque testaceis, tenoiter 
pubescens, fronte profunde 2- sulcata ; elytris obsolete striatis, in striis 
punotatis ; long, eorp, 1 J lin. 

In fluviorum ripis Bembidiorum more victitat. 

Apparently allied to Trechus, from which, however, it 
would seem to diiSer in the structure of the palpi, the labrum, 
&c. 

The head is as broad as the thorax, and altogether of about 
the same size. It is strongly triangular from the eyes to the 
tip of the mandibles, the forehead is impressed with two deep 
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longitudinal furrows; the eyes are large, rather oval and 
prominent ; behind them the head is abruptly contracted into 
a thick neck. The antennae are long and thick, reaching 
nearly to the middle of the body, joints 1 and 11, 2-4, 5-10 
are subequal among themselves, 5-11 oval, 1-4 siibcylindric. 
The labrum is small, rather triangular, being narrowed at its 
base, it is emarginated in front with a slight angle in the 
middle of the emargination. The mandibles are long, straight, 
triangular, bent at the tip only, dentated below the middle, 
the one more so than the other. The maxillae are thin and 
slender, gently bent outwards at the base and inwards at the 
apex, the outer lobe corresponding with the inner one in shape 
and strength. The palpi are robust, both the maxillary and 
labial ones have joint 4 elongated, thin and acuminated, in 
fact needle-shaped, firmly implanted in the preceding one, not 
loosely hinged to it. The maxillary ones have joints 3 and 2 
robust, the former swollen on the inner, the latter on the outer 
side. In the labial ones joint 3 is still plumper than in the 
others, but differs in shape by being incrassated on the outer, 
instead of the inner side, the second joint being at the same 
time quite small and cylindric. The mentum is large and 
simple as above described. The Hgula is small, oblong, very 
slightly narrowed and transversely cut away at the apex, the 
paraglossse separate from its sides a little below the anterior 
corners, they are setiform and reach much beyond it. The 
whole organ is of membranaceous texture : having, however, 
a more substantial centre or back. The thorax and elytra are 
simple and sufficiently described above. I may add that the 
former is divided by a longitudinal furrow and that both are 
furnished with a narrow margin at the sides. The scutellum 
is very small, and the abdomen furnished with a short pe- 
duncle. The legs are weak, simple, and nearly equal, the 
anterior tibi^ are deeply notched, the lower margin of the 
fourth tarsal joint of the same pair is furnished with a long 
thin spine, the apex of which fits in between the claws, as 
in Lymnceim Steph^ I have been unable to discover any 
footbrushes or other sexual distinctions, in the specimens be- 
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fore me and therefore conclude that accidentally they are 
all females. 

The habits of the insect are those of the Bemlidia, in whose 
society it lives upon the banks of rivers, taking, like them ^ 
readily to its wings. I have found it occasionally in consi- 
derable numbers upon the sandy banks of the Mahd Oya in 
the neighbourhood of Negombo close to the edge of the water. 

ly. Crmoris, n, g. 

Fam. OARABIUiE. 

Trib, LEBiiDis vel Pebicalidas. 

Corpus oblongum valdo depressmn. Caput magnum robusium'; oeulis 
mediocribus, ovatis, sat promiuulis ; collo brevi. Mentum fomia ferri 
equini vel trifurcatum (hinc n. g. Creagris) lobis angustis, subparallelis, 
apice oblique truncatis, angulo interno producto, dente lobis parum bre- 
viore, tenui, acutissimo. Ligula magna cornea apicem versus dilatata, 
apice transversim tnmcata angiilis rotundatis, paraglossia sat robusfcis 
connatis marginem anter. non attingentibus, apice vix liberis, ovatis- 
Palpi maxill, art 4® claviformi apice fcrtiter truncate, 3° parvo, 2^ 
intns excavato ; labiales art. 4° subelliptico, truncato. Labrnm maxi 
mum, snborbiculatum, convexum. Mandibulse parv 2 B basi obsolete 
unidentatse, labro obtectee. Antennas robustae humeros parum super., 
antes submoniliformes art. 1, 3 et 11 longitudine fere suba3quali, 
mediocribus, 2° parvo, basi cylindrico, apice rotundato, 4-10 subaiqual- 
ibus, cum 11° ovatis. Thorax parvus, capite sesqui minor, transversus, 
longitudine duple fere latior, infra med. fortius angustatus, basi parum 
prolongatus. Pedunculus brevis. Elytra apicem versus leviter dilatata, 
apice fortiter subquadrate truncata. Pedes robust! simplices subse.. 
quales, ant. tibiis profunde excavatis, omnes tarsis brevibus, .art. 1^^ 
sequentium 2 fere longitudine, subcylindrico-trigono, 2.3 gradatim 
minoribus, 2o trigono, 3° transversim trigono, 4P magno, profunde bilobo, 

5 mediocri, ungiribus, simplicibus, art, 4® subtus dense penicillato. 

38. OREAaRlS LABROSA, N, 

0. picea, subtus dilutior,ore antennisque, coxis,troclianteribus, femorum 
tibiarumque apice et tarsis brunneis ; dense punctata tenniterque pubes- 
cens ; elytris striatis ; long. crop. 4^ iin. 

Speciminanonnulla prope Colombo nocte ad lumen oepi, 

I consider this scarce and interesting insect to form a pas- 
sage between the Lehiidm and Pericalidce^ but am doubtful 
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to which of these two tribes to refer it as, although it partakes 
of the characteristics of either, it is at the same time distinct 
from both. Distinguished in several respects, its most extra- 
ordinary character lies in the curious shape of the mentum. 
This is, however, easily described as large, of the shape of a 
horseshoe with a long, thin, very pointed tooth in the middle, 
the apical half of the sides (lobes) being at the same time 
gently dilated, the apex itself being obliquely cut away from 
the outer towards the inner side — the inner angle being the 
most advanced, and slightly dentated at the edge thus formed. 
Or it may also be described as a fork with the outer teeth 
somewhat enlarged, truncated at the apex and so forth. The 
other parts of the mouth have not much to distinguish them, 
with the exception, however, of the labrum which attains a very 
extraordinary degree of development, occupying rather more 
than one third of the whole head, although the latter itself is large 
and heavy. It is of a suborbicular shape, very slightly pro- 
duced in front into an obtuse angle, is vaulted, covers the 
mandibles, has two longitudinal impressions at the sides of the 
base and is highly polished. The head has two impressions in 
front of the eyes, is densely punctured and thinly pubescent, 
it is strongly but gradually contracted behind the eyes and 
formed into a short neck. The antennae are strong and reach 
a little beyond the shoulders, joints 1, 3 and 11, are of about 
equal length, middling, the former two subcylindric; joint 2 is 
small, rounded, 4-10 sub-equal and with 11 oval. The 
thorax is small, only half as large as the head, rather narrower, 
strongly transverse, nearly twice as broad as long, slightly 
emarginated in front, the anterior angles rounded, contracted 
below the middle, subquadrafcic and prolonged at the base, 
posterior angles depressed, longitudinally divided by a deep 
furrow. The elytra are striated, and, as the thorax densely 
punctured and thinly pubescent. The legs are strong, simple, 
and subequal, the anterior tibiae are deeply notched, the first 
joint of the tarsi is as long as the two succeeding ones together, 
subcylindric, the second triangular, the third of a similar but 
more transverse form, smaller ; all three have the apical angles 
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acuminated, the fourth is large and deeply bilobed, the fifth 
middling, thin, the claws simple. The tarsi are altogether short 
and strong, the first joint is furnished with longer, the second 
and third with shorter stiff hair, whilst the fourth is strongly 
penicillated below. The anterior tibiae are slightly spinose, 
the others more so. 

The legs in all my specimens are exactly the same, and I 
hardly know whether they are males or females- The insect 
has a peculiar, rather strong smell about it, resembling that 
of soap. 

V- Hbtbroglossa, Ti, g, N. 

Pam. Oarabib^. 

Trib. G-ALEBIXIBiBJ. 

i 

Corpus oblougum, subparallelum, depressum, tenuiter hirsutum, Capxit 
mediocre, oculis semiglobosis sat prominulisj collo brevi. Mentum sat ^ 
profunde subquadrate emarginatum, lobis magnis extus fortiter rotundatis ! 

apice abrupte acuminatis, dente magno excavate, apico leviter inflecto, 1 

obtuse, magis minus ve profunde sinuato. Ligula subcornea apice libera, ( 

truncata : vel quadrata vel obconica vel leviter bi&inuafca ; paragiossis ^ 

cylindricis, marginem anteriorem longissime superantibus, magis mxnusvo ) 
incurvatis. Palpi hirsuti art, ultimo sat elongato, subcylindricoi,. apice } 

truncate vel subtrigono. Labrum tr^-nsversum antice emarginatum. i 

MandibulsB validse trigon®, apice arcuatse, basi pluries dentate. An- 
tenna robustfis corporis med. attingentes, art. 1® incrassato sequentibus I 
2 longiore, 2° parvo, B-11 subsequalibus. Thorax subcordatus, basi | 

transversim truncatus leviterque prolongatus. Pedunculus brevis. Ely- 1 

tra apice fortiter subquadrate truncata, costata. costis 16 majoribus, in ! 
interstitiis subtilissime bicostulata, in sulcis (sulco e tribus inter costas 
binas majores medio excepto) tenuiter pilosa, in omnibus trani^versiin j 
lugulosa. Pedes anteriores tibiis sat fortiter emarginatis, tarsis maids ' 
■art. 1-3 leviter dilatatis, subtus squamularum seriebus 2 munitis, art. lo I 
elongato-trigono, 2-3 rotundato-trigonis, 3° prsecedente parum- minore, I 

4° parvo, cordato, 3^ plus sesqui minore, his omnibus angulis aouminatis, j 

6® magno, unguibus simplicibus. ’ 

This diagnosis may appear somewhat vague, still I have 
been unable to express the characteristics of the insects from 
which it is drawn in more precise terms, although they have 
features quite peculiar to themselves by which they are easily 
recognised when once seen. 
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The points on which the three species which form this genus 
more or less disagree are the following ; — 

1) The labrum — is more transverse in jEf, elegans and less 
deeply emarginatod in S. ruficolUs than in the other two 
species respectively^ — still in all three it is emarginatod, and 
has moreover the peculiarity of being furnished with bristles at 
the two anterior corners. 

2) The mentiim — is subquadratically emarginatod, the^ 
lobes being strongly rounded on the outer side and abruptly 
acuminated at the apex. At the base of the emargination it 
is furnished with a broad, excavated tooth, which is inflected 
and obtuse at the apex. So far all three species agree. 
Howovor, whilst in H, eUgans and mfioollis, this tooth is- 
slightly emarginatod at the apex, it is xsharply notched in 
IT. bimaculata , — in fact bilobed, the lobes being large and 
rounded at the apex. I look upon this notch, which is sharp 
but not deep, as a mere variation from the omargination 
existing at the apex of the tooth of the two former species, 

3) The podpi — labial as well as maxillary have their ter- 
minal joint truncated at the apex-— and so far again all threo 
spocios agree. However, whilst this joint is of elliptic form 
in tho palpi of rnfie.ollis^ it is in H, clegam only so in tho 
labial ones, that of tho maxillary ones being cylindric at tho 
base. 111 //, bimaoulata finally, this joint is rather clubshaped 
or subtriangular and more strongly truncated than in tho two 
former species. 

4) The ligula — is of subcoriaceous texfuro, middling sizo^ 
the shape of an oblong square, free and transversely truncated 
at the apex. These characters are common to all throe species 
and in E. ruficoUia I have nothing to add to it. However, 
the anterior margin, which is straight in this species, is 
slightly bisinuated in H. elegans, the outer angles being 
acute and tho central one obtuse. The ligula of fl*. himacidata 
differs from both the former in as^ar as it is narrowed 
towards the apex and depressed towards the sides and tho 
front, tho anterior margin is otherwise cut away straight, 
without any sinuosities, but it is rather strongly armed with 
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bristles. Tlie paraglossas agree in all three species in as far 
as they are highly developed, reach much beyond the anterior 
margin of the ligula and are more or less bent inwards* 
Their greatest development they assume in H. elegans^ in 
. which they nearly touch each other in front of the anterior 
margin, being cylindric and slender at the same time. In IL 
ruficolUs the paraglossae are somewhat shorter and straightory 
and in H, himaculata still more so. 

On all other points the three species perfectly agree ; in saying 
which I lay particular weight upon the unusual sculpture of 
the elytra, and the rather peculiar hairy vesture of the insects^ 
bearing also in mind their general appearance, proportions, 
system of coloration, mode of living, etc. As to the hairy 
vesture of certain parts of the body and the sculpture of the 
elytra, it is true that these are not generally looked upon as 
of much importance ; however, they appear to me so in this 
instance, as they present certain unusual variations, repeated 
in all three species. The hairy vesture consists in thin yellowish 
or reddish hairs, thinly seminated over the back, and still more 
thinly over the whole of the lower surfa.ce of the insects, being 
at the same time longer at the latter place. This vesture 
acquires its greatest density on the legs, especially the tibim 
and tarsi, whilst their uniform presence at the palpi forms 
almost a generic character. The elytra are exquisitely sculp- 
tured into about eight larger costas on either of them and into 
two smaller ones between every two of these ; the furrows thus 
formed are finely transversely rugose and-~*with tho oxcoption 
of the central furrow between every two larger costm — thinly ■ 
pubescent. 

39 , • Hetbrooeossa eleuans. N . 

supra rufo-castanoa, capito obsouriore, maculis 2 humcralibus ob« 
eolotissimis fornigiueis ; subtus dilufcior, pedibus, antounis orequo subfcos- 
tacozs, olytris ad angulos apical, extern, testacois ; long. corp. 3^ lin. 
ce^ Oolombonsis ripis sub vegotab. putrescent, non infroquentor 

An agile, pretty little insect of chocolate color and with 
its family features about it. Head smooth, polished, above 
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and below slightly punctured, with two impressions in front of 
the eyes, anterior angles of labrum rather acuminated. Tho- 
rax deeper and more densely punctured than the head, with 
the elytra thinly hirsute, rather strongly emarginated in 
front, less so behind, sides, especially at the basal angles, de- 
pressed, divided longitudinally by a deep furrow. Scutellum, 
like thorax, punctured and hairy. Elytra with the inner 
apical angle right and the outer rounded off, largely punctured 
within the margin, especially near the apex. Tibim with a 
row of larger spines down the outer and a row of smaller ones 
down the inner side, four calcarated at the apex, the two inner 
spurs larger. 

40. Heteroglossa rueicollis, 

H. colore pra 3 cedontis sod obscurior, thoraco pectoreque ruf o- testae eis, 
antemiis art. 3 primis nigrcscentibus ; long, corp. lin. 

Oum pra3cedeiitc et per occasionem nocte ad lumen cepi. 

The shape of the body is quite that of the former but the 
insect is larger. The head is less distinctly punctured than 
in the former, and there is an additional impression in the 
middle of the forehead. The thorax is also less deeply punc- 
tured, but the divisional furrow is more so than in the preced- 
ing species. The anterior tibiae appear somewhat less deeply 
notched. There is nothing else to add to the description that 
has not been pointed out already. 

41. Hrteroglossa bimactjlata, N . 

H. subcastanca, thorace diliitioro, Gax>ito rufo-tcstacoo, elytris ante 
medium inaculis 2 flavis, pedibus abdominisque apico tostaceis ; long, 
corp. 5J lin. variat colorc obscurioro et diiutioro. 

TJbi prceccdentes sod infreqneixter legi. 

Head, with the exception of the forehead, deeply punc- 
tured, with two impressions in front of the eyes, anterior angles 
of labrum rounded. Thorax densely- and deeply punctured, 
with elytra thinly pubescent. The . latter with a round 
yellow spot at the middle of either. This species is capable 
of discharging a pungent, blistering liquid of brown color 
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and strong smotl from the anus. I have often handled tho 
mother two species but observed nothing of the kind. 


No. V. 

The TiiiGfONOToMlDx® with an elliptic terminal joint of tho 
palpi are abundantly represented amongst the Ceylon Curu- 
hides, thus making amends for the want of other tribes of the 
section to which they belong, I have now before me a groat 
many individuals of different species which I havo endea- 
voured to distribute into genera after tho works of Lacor- 
daire, Do jean and others of less importance. 

A siiigle glance almost convincod mo that they must belong 
cither to Abacetus^ Distrigus^ or Drimostoma — genera closely 
allied, and whose principal, (in fact only essential), distinction 
would appear to rosido in the shapo of the mentum-tooth. If 
it is a well established fact, which cannot be doubted, from* tho 
above authors, that this tooth is pointed in Drimostoma^ — large^ 
rounded, equalling the lateral lobes iu Aharetus, — and largo and 
truncated in Distrigus, — the species described below could not, 
as feo their genera, be distributed otherwise than I have done, 
namely, five Distrigi and one Drimostoma. The species which I 
have drawn to the former genus have a large, more or less square 
tooth, slightly rounded at the anterior angles. It is impos- 
sible to call this tooth of the five species pointed in any way ; 
they cannot therefore belong to the genus Drimostoma ; nor can 
any of them be drawn to Abaoetus, which genus is moreover 
apparently exclusivoly African, As to the insect which I 


P^Barysonius Gyllenliali Doj. A gross oversight of tho vosturo of 
tho anter. male tarsi and some incorrect information regarding tho 
insect I received from Europe led mo into tho error of describing it as 
new in the first edition of these papers. However, having since 
examined it more closely, I may mention here that joints 2.4 only of 
the anterior male tarsi are furnished with squamnlco below, and not 
joints 1-4, as stated by other authors. 
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have placed in the genus Drimostoma, its mentum-tooth is 
not exactly pointed, but it is altogether narrower than in 
DistriguB and might well be called assez aiguS,** as Dejean 
describes it. This ’ insect differs, moreover, very materially 
in general appearance as well as in its details from my Dis^ 
trigi ; and I feel sure that it belongs to the genus in which 
I have placed it, although it does not quite agree with La- 
cordaire’s description — the labrum being omarginated in front, 
the second joint of the maxilL palpi exhibiting nothing un- 
usual, &o. As to the species which I have established, I feol 
very certain that they are new and good ones, as it would 
appear from the quotations in Lacordaire Oen. d. GoV" that 
since Dejean’s descriptions no new ones of Indian species 
have been published. 

These insects live in the manner of the European Feronidw^ 
but appear to affect rather damp localities, some of them 
take freely to their wings and fly commonly into houses in 
the evenings during the rainy weather. 

42, Dismious COSTATUS. A. 

D. nigerrimtis, nitidns, subtilissime parcc xmnctulatus, oi*o x^odibusqiic 
picois, tarsis anteniiisqno castanois, i:)alx>is brunnoo-testaceis, long. corp. 
4| lin. 

Capita clypeo frontcque levitor excavatis, bac imprcssionibtis 2 lator- 
alibus semiluuaribus profiindissiinis riigulisqno nounullis transvorsis ; 
mandibulis fortitor sulcatis ; menti donto magno excavaio ; tborace Ion- 
git adino parum latiore, breviter obcordato, lateribiis rotundato, basin 
versus angustato, basi truneato medio leviter omarginaio, antice lateribiis 
fortiter deflexo, dorso posticequo x>lano, basi longitudinalitor x)rofund6 
2-impresso, inter improssionibus levitor transversim rugoso, ad marginem 
ant. ot post, obsolete sulculato, dorso rugulis nonnullis transversis subtil- 
ibus, linea med. longitud. subtili extremis profundis diviso; elytris 
profunde striatis, interstitiis fere planis, puncto ad striaui 2^ medio ob- 
solete ; tarsis dorso fortiter d-costatis ; prosterno piano. 

Sub quisquiliis in ripis lacus Oolombonsis communis. 

Apparently closely allied to D, impressicoUis, Dej. How- 
ever, if the description given in the Spec. gen. embraces all 
the characteristics of this latter species mine is undoubtedly 
different from it. Dojean says nothing about the costae on the 
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b&ck of the tarsi which are the principal characteristics in my 
species, nor are such costse of general occurrence or of so little 
importance that it could be supposed they had been left 
unnoticed by Dejean from these reasons. I cannot possibly call 
the thorax of my i?. costatuB “subquadratic;” it is rounded 
at, the sides, narrowed behind, and out away at the base. The 
stri^ of the elytra of my species are not punctured in tho bot- 
tom, as those of the DAiupressicolhs are stated to be. In men- 
tioning the inter-antennal impressions Dejean would certainly 
not have overlooked the depression in the centre of the fore- 
head nor that of the clypeus, which distinguish my insect, had 
they existed in the one he described. The former is round : 
the latter transverse. I further fail to discover in my species 
the reflet un peu changeant** of the elytra, and that the 
base of the thorax is ^^asse^ fortement poncki&e et gue les 
points se confondent souvent ensemble;'' nor do I considor 
fhe interstices of the elytra ^^relevis, presgue arrondisfl or 
the head “w pen retricie posterieurement;^* tho skull is of 
the same breadth from tho antennae to the occiput. 

43. Distrigus stjbmetallious. N . 

D, supra niger aQueo-micans, nitidus j subtus piceus, pedibus, oro an- 
tennisque obscure castaneis, tarsia brunueo-testaceis long. corp. 3 lin. 

Oapite praecedentis sed fronte baud exeavato ; mandibhlia atrigosis ; 
menti dente mediocri ; tboracebreviterrotundato-obcordato, prasoedente 
lateribusmagis rotundato, antice magis deflexo, postioe fortius quadrate, 
hie 3-impresso, improssione media lateralibus minus profunda ad apicem 
prolongata, inter impressionibus punctate longitudinaliterqno ruguloso ; 
scutello exeavato ; elytris striatis, ad striam 2"* ante medium utrinque 
puncto impresso, interstitiis deplanatis ; tarsis leevibus ; prostorno pro- 
funde canaliculato. 

Ubi praecedentem specimen singiilum m, cepi. 

44. DlSTRiaUS RUEO-PIOEUS. N. 

B. rufo-piceus, nitidus, pedibus, thoracis elytrorumque margiue 
testaceisj.antennis brunneo-testaceis^mandibulis brunneis, long, corp, 3 
lin. 

Capite inter antennas profunde longitud. 2-impresso, fronte medio 
leviter depresso, labro quadrato-rotnndato, mandibulis infz^a medium 
Bulcatis, menti dente mediocri, exeavato, apice subrotundato j thorace D. 
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costatij sed parum brevior, basi 2-impresso, linea media longitud, fere 
obsoleta, mgalis nonnullis transversis snbtilibus ; scutello, elyiris pe« 
dibiisque praecedentis sed elytris ptmcto ad striam 2"^ infra medium 
obsolete ; prosterno leviter canaliculato. 

In ripis laous Oolombensis specimen singulum legi. 

45. DiSTRIGTJS iSNEXTS. N, 

B. supra oenens, eubtua piceus, pedibus dilutioribus, antennis 
palpisque rufo-piceia, long. corp. 2^ — 3 lin, 

Oapito ante oculos profnnde oblique 2-snlcato, rugulisque nonnullis 
transversis, clypeo fronteque ssepins levifcer depresso, mandibiilis leviter 
suleatis, menti dente mediocri; tliorace rotundato-oboordato, basi 
quadrate triincato, S-impresso, impressione media minus profunda in 
lineam subtilem ad apicem prolongata, inter impressionibus profunde 
punctata, antice leviter strigoso, dorso . subtiliter transversim ruguloso ; 
elytris striatis, ad striam 2^^ medio disiinctius puncto impresso ; pros- 
terno sat forfciber canaliculato. 

Prope Colombo in arenis subbumidis et nocte ad lumen communia- 
eimus. 


46, DisTRiatrs Dejeani. N. 

D. piceo-nigor, sabttis scepius rufo-pioous, nitidas, oapito mnco-mieantc, 
pedibus, elytrorum margine antennisque rufo-piceia, palpis testacois 
long. corp. vix, 2J- lin. 

Capite inter antennas 2-impresso, fronte leviter excavate, mandibulia 
subtiliter sulculatis, montum prmcedontis ; tboraoo robustiore, ut in 
prascedente sculpto et signato sed antice non strigoso ; elytris podibus- 
que praccedentis, illorum tarnen puncto minus distincto ; prostorno fere 
piano. 

Cum prjBcedente communissime occurrit. 

47. Drimostoma Oeylanicum, N. 

B. nigro-piceum, nitidum, pedibus piceis, tarsis, antennis oreque, di- 
lutioribus, palpis testaoeis, long. corp. 2} — 3 lin. 

Capite ante oculos profunde 2-impresso, labro antice leviter emargi- 
nato, mandibulia elongatis, rectis, aoutis, laavibus, menti dente sab 
acuminato, antennis art. 2-4gradatim longioribus j ^ tborace obcordato, 
postice fortius angustato, quadrate, lasvi, basi 2-impresso, lenea longitud. 
med. diviso, antice impressione semilunari (impressionibus bis omnibus 


^ In tbo Distrigi just described, Joints 3 and 4 arc sub-equal 
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profundioribus) ; elytria atriatis, interstitiis param elevatis j proaterno 
sat fortiter longitud. impresso. 

In proT. occid. non frequenter occurrit. 

48, Oasnonia punctata. N. 


0, Buprasubtusque (ocoipiteabdomineque exceptis) dense profundequo 
punctata, brunneo-picea, elytrorum margine maciilisquo 2 apicalibus 
longitndimlique cum margine confluentibus brunneo-tcstacds, pedibiis 
fiavis, troebanteribus, geniculis tarsisque obsourioribus, ore dilute brun- 
neo, antennarum art. 1 ° palporumquc art. 2 basalibus flayis ; long. corn. 
S lin. 

Spocimina nonnulla mens. Decemb. propo Colombo noote ad luinon 
cepL 

Smaller than the Ophionea eymocephala. The head is 
robust, with two impressions between the antennss and a 
third just above them^ somewhat of the shape of an inverted 
V. Occiput less narrowed than in 0. ojanoceph., smooth. 
The anterior part of the head deeply punctured. The labrum 
is lightly produced in. the middle. Thorax much plumper 
than in 0. cyanoceph., hardly as long as tho head, not much 
narrower, conic, considerably narrowed and cylindrio at tho 
base, densely and deeply punctured, especially at the baso. 
Elytra with the shoulders straighter than in 0. cijanocepK, 
impressed with rows of deep punctures growing smaller and 
shallower towards the apex, with a few small hairs near the 
latter pai’t j in the third and fifth interstice three setigerous 
punctures, in tho third and fourth interstice a longitudinal apical 
macula of yellowish color flowing together with the margin 
which is of tho same color, two shallow impressions on oithor 
side, one below the shoulders, the other near the apex. Logs 
shorter than in 0. (yyanoceph. ^ 


49. Oasnokia pimeera. N. 

wnf obdneta), pilis lougia sparsis 

veshte. mgra, ore dabro excepto) antenuisque brunneis, his apicom versus 
dilutioribus, elytns maculis 2 subapicalibus argonteis, pedibus piceis, 
femonbus basi albia. troohanteribns obseiirioribus, tibiis tarsisque brim> 
UGsceutibus *, long, corp. lin, ^ 

8pocimiD(i uoniiiilla cum prcGccdoxito cepi. 
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This elegant species is of the same size as the 0. cyano-- 
cephalay but, with the exception of the elytra and abdomen, 
which are shorter and plumper, still more slender and grace- 
ful. Head large, very narrow and prolonged behind, much 
more so than in O, cyanocephala^ with two large shallow im- 
pressions between the antennse, and another small one just 
above them. Occiput slightly transversely rugose. Thorax 
very slender, half as broad as the head, of hardly the same 
length, oboonic, constricted below the apex, then gradually 
increasing in size to below the middle, the base abruptly 
narrowed, cylindric and impressed with three deep annuli- 
form wrinkles. Elytra about as long as thorax and occiput 
together, increasing very sensibly in breadth to below 
the middle. The apex is much more obliquely cut away 
than in 0. cyanocephala or the preceding species. The shoul- 
ders are full and hide the margin. Just below them the elytra 
are deeply excavated ; showing, moreover, three deep longitu- 
dinal impressions in the bottom of either excavation and a 
slight yellowish spot, hardly to be distinguished, at the outer 
part of it. A round spot of silvery appearance adorns the 
hind part of either elytron. There are two rows of long thin 
hairs, placed at considerable distances from each other, on the 
back of either elytron and a third just within the margin 
the same thin hairs are scattered about the thorax, femora, 
and elsewhere. The legs are longer and more slender than 
in 0. cyanocephala^ 

The Ophionia cyanocephala is not scarce in this part of 
the Island. It affects rather damp, grassy localities, where it 
mounts upon the stalks of the plants, as Heifer has observed 
of some species in Bengal, but quite different from the ob- 
servations Lacordaire has made with regard to the American 
species of the genus. However, it is much more frequently 
taken about the light at night. The two species just described 
are much scarcer, Mr. 0. A. Dohrn of Stettin writes to me 
that he has received another species from me {Oypris JD,) which, 
however, I do not recollect. It would appear to be smaller than 
either of the former, black, with white tips to the antennm. 
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VI. Symphyus, n. g. N. 

Pam, OARABIDiB. 

Trib, Peronib^. 

Corpns roTbnstum oblongo-orattim, snbdepressum. Capnt mediocre 
postice hand angustatum, oonlis mediocribus, sat prominnlis> globosis. 
Mentum semiciro'o.lare prof unde emarginatum, dente foxti spiniformi^ 
lobis baud breviore, ligulse cannato (hinc n. g. ByMjpliyus), profunde 
excavato, Ligula subcoriacea inyerte trigona, dorso elevato, paraglossia 
magnis connatis, earn sat longe superantibus, apice cylindricis. Palpi 
art. 4® oyato, apice truneato ; maxillares art. 3® elongate. Labrum 
paryum profunde angulate emarginatum.. Mandibulm validisaimjc^ 
subtrigonse, porrectEe, una altera 2-.dentata. Antennm dliformes,. 
humeros parum superantibus, art. lo mediocri, parvo, 3® sequent! 
paulo minore, 4-11 subaequalibus, 5-11 depressis. Thorax subquadrato- 
cordaius lateribus rotundatua, basi angustatus, quadratus, angulis pos- 
ticis leviter oblique truncatis. Elytra ovata, parallela, apice rotundata 
et leyiter utrinque sinuata. Pedes mediocres, tibiis ant. leviter dilatatis, 
profunde emarginatis ; intermed. fortiter spinosis ; tarsi art. 1® eylindrico- 
trigone, 2-3 tngonis, 4^^ obcordato, unguiculis simplieibus. (Mas latet). 

50. Symphyus unicolob. N. 

S. niger, nitidus, glaber, pedibus oreque piceis, long. corp. lin. lat. 
8 lin. 

Oapite inter antennas 2-foyeolato, mandibulis sulcatis thorace antico 
baud, postice vix emarginato, Mo 2-impresso, linea longitud, media 
diyiso, admarginemposteriorem longitud. — , dorso subtiliter transversim 
ruguloso ; scutello leviter excayato ; elytris striatis, in striis pnnotatis> 
interstitiis vix elevatis, cum thorace anguste marginatis. 

Specimen singulum f. prope Colombo mens. Decembr. nocte ad lumen 
cepi. 

This description is made from a single female individual, 
but I have little doubt that the insect belongs to the numer- 
ous tribe to which I have referred it ; in which it ought perhaps 
to be placed near Ecooptogenius Ohaud. I am, however, not 
sure whether the shape of its ligula does not entitle it to a place 
amongst the Anchonoderidee, I may add to the above des- 
cription that the accessory stria of the elytra is present, but 
that the puncture usually found upon the third interstice is 
wanting. The general appearance of the insect presents no- 
thing whatever particular. However, upon further inspection 
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the deeply notclied labrumand the strong porrecied mandibles 
are very striking. The labrum appears to me of extraordinary 
■construction ; the mentnm is large and of semicircular shape, 
deeply emarginated, which renders the lobes heavy, rounded 
•outside, and pointed at the tip. In the bottom of this emar- 
gination stands a pointed, spinelike tooth, as long as the lobes. 
This tooth is deeply excavated or grooved and is clearly seen 
to be to its full length soldered together with the basal part 
of the ligula. Probably the entire mentum is in this manner 
connected with the adjoining part of the ligula ; but in the 
other parts it is not so clearly observable as in the tooth, and 

I have not dissected the labrum. The ligula itself is of a 
leathery consistence, of the shape of an elongated inverted 
triangle with an elevated back, the anterior margin is straight 
and somewhat prolonged beyond what would be the sides of 
the triangle. The paraglossse are of membranaceous texture, 
very broad, adhering to the sides of the ligula to its full 
length, taking then a slender, cylindrio form and reaching 
considerably beyond it, being at the same time slightly bent 
inwards. 

VII. Oalodeomus, n. g, N. 

Pam. Oarabib^. 

Trib. Harpalibjb. 

Corpus robnstum, ovatum^.suboonvexum. Caput mediocre suLqua* 
dratum, postice baud angustatum ocuiis minoribus sat prominulis, 
Mentum profundius sublunate emarginatum, edentatum, lobis obtusis. 
Ligula oblonge quadrata, apicem versus dilatata, apice medio leviter pro- 
duefca, libera, paraglossia robustis earn parum superantibus, apice obtusis. 
Palpi art. 4® elliptico, apice leviter truncate. Labrum subtransversum, 
?antice omarginatum, anguli’s rotundatis. Mandibulse validss, una 1-, 
altera 2-dentata. Antennas robust se, thoracis basin attingenfces, art. 1, 3, 
XI et 4-10 inter se snbasqualibus, 1-2 cylindricis, 3° basi angustato, 4- 

II ovatis, leviter depressis. Thorax transversus, lateribus leviter ro- 
tundatus, basi parum angusfcatus, quadratus, antice leviter oipiarginatus. 
Elytra thorace parum latiora, apice rotundata. Pedes robusti, ant. tibiis 
apice leviter dilatatis, profunde emarginatis, tarsis art, 1-4 gradatim 
minoribus, subtrigono, 2-4 transversim trigonis, unguiculis validis, 
simplicibus, mas art. 1-4 leviter dilatatis, subtus squamulis 2-seriatim 
muiiitis; pedes intermed. at post, tibiis fortiter spiuosis, tarsis simpiicibus. 
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C, glaber, niiidiis, supralsete yiridis, thoracis marginc lato elytroriimque 
fascia infraroargiiialj testaoeis, capite viridi-brumieo^ antico brnnneo^ 
scutollo cum sxitura bruuneis, subtus bruuneus, pedibits tostaccis ; long. 
corp- lin. 

Oapite inter antennas 2-inipresso, tborace capite quarta parto-, longitu- 
dine dnplo latiore, basi 2-impreBSo, leviter rugoso-punctato, linca longitud, 
media diviso^ cum elytris anguste marginatis ; bis profunde stidatis. 

Specimina nonnulla mens. Nov. et Decomb, prope Colombo nocte ad 
lumen cepi. 

Very pretty insects apparently closely allied to the African 
genus Bradyhcenus Dej. from which, however, they differ in the 
structure of the ligula and in other minor points. They are 
quite of the shape of a Barpalus, and I have no doubt that 
their habits are those of the latter. Joints 4 — 1 1 of the an- 
tennm have very much the appearance of grains of rice strung 
together. The metallic green color with which the insect is 
adorned on the back is very rich ; on the elytra it forms a 
pattern of two triangles with their tips down, that of the 
upper one being immersed in the base of . the lower one, and 
the apex of the latter being divided. These triangles are 
flanked on either side by a broad longitudinal belt of yellow- 
ish color. The margin is again green with the exception 
of the apex which is occupied by the yellowish belt. The 
thorax is green in the centre and yellowish along the sides. 
The head is more or less brownish-green, lighter in the 
middle ; the mouth is brown. 

52, ZOPHIUM PUBESCENS. JV. 

Z. rufo-testaceum, ooulis nigris, oocipite nigrescente, elytris pubescent- 
ibus fusois maculis 2 subbumeralibus, 1 apicali communi testaceis ornatis • 
long. corp. 3| lin. ’ 

Antennis art. 1“ capitis vix longitudine ; labro integro ; palpis art. 
ultimo trigono ; menti dente magno obtuso, profunde canalioulato ; tho- 
raoe elongato-cordato, capitis latitudine, illo parum-, latitudine dnplo 
longiore, medio leviter longitudinaliter depresso ; elytris subtilissime 
dense pnbescentibus, obsolete striato-iinpressis, bumeris obsoletis. 

Specimina nonuUa in prov. occid. nocte ad lumen cepi. 
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This description does not quite agree with Lacordaire’a 
diagnosis of the genus ZopMum. The labrum, the tooth of the 
mentum are not what they ought to be according to this 
author. However, Schmidt-Goebel in his ^^Ool. Birm/’ has 
already departed from Lacordaire’s formula by describing six 
species of Zophia with an entire mentum -tooth, which, 
according to the former author, would make them PolysticM 
rather. The fact is, that this part of the labrum appears to 
be variable. In all other respects the insect agrees with 
Lacordaire’s description of the genus. 

The labrum is entire ; the first antennal joint is hardly as . 
long as the head, slightly curved and increasing in thickness 
towards the tip, the second joint is very small and rounded, 
the rest are subequal, filiform ; the tooth of the mentum is very 
large, almost equalling the lobes, entire and deeply grooved 
at the apex ; the maxill, palpi are porrected, the second joint 
is as long as the two following together, the fourth, in both 
the maxill, and labial ones, is triangular or slightly securi- 
form, being obliquely truncated at the tip; the thorax is 
elongated cordiform, truncated at the base, the back is 
elevated, divided down the middle by an impression, the com- 
mencement of the elevation forms two knobs at the base; the 
first tarsal joint is as long as the three following together. 


Amongst the 300 species of Bembibiim which have been 
described from almost all parts of the world, with the excep- 
tion of Australia, it would appear there are also none from 
Southern Asia. However, since the publication of Lacor- 
daire’s “ G, d. Ool.” (1854), in which this statement occurs, va- 
rious species must have found their way into the Prussian 
cabinets with my collections from Bengal and this Island. 

In the former country the Gambidce are very abundantly 
represented, and I recollect with pleasure the great variety 
of them, from the gigantic Anthia down to the smallest Bem- 
hidium, the banks and the sands of the Ganges used to furnish 
me when leisurely travelling upon this river some years ago, 
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from August to October, just after tlie rains. Nowhere have 
I seen, nor do I expect to see, such swarms of Cicindelce^ 
Their buzzing flight when disturbed was heard like that of 
bees. It appeared to me that they did not Quit the sands, 
their favourite haunts, when the tide rose, but allowed them- 
selves to^be covered over by the water, as other semiaquatic 
beetles do. Without especially hunting for them, I brought 
away with me some ten species, mostly new, and amongst the 
rest of the Oarabidce as many Bembidia. 

In this Island, both in the hills and the plains, there is not 
a bank of a pond, lake or river, which has not, as in more 
northern latitudes, its Bembidia^ and, contrary to what one 
would expect, they appear to be more common in the hot 
low country than, in the cool hill region. 

The majority of the species described below may any day 
be found upon the banks of the Golombo|lak 0 . None of the 
, species, (which, as I said, must have found their way with 
my collections to Berlin and Stettin, and thence perhaps 
elsewhere,) have, to my knowledge, been described. The 
descriptions given below, must, therefore, I am fain to believe, 
be an interesting addition to the literature of this section of 
the Oarabidce^ however inferior they may be to what they 
might have been had they been produced in Europe had the 
insects been collated with allied typical species. I have none 
of those typical representatives of the genus at hand nor is 
my recollection of them sufficiently distinct to permit of my 
drawing comparisons between them and the Ceylon insects 
now before me. Nevertheless, I hope I have set forth 
the peculiarities of my species with sufficient precision to 
distinguish them from, or identify them with, any other 
Cis-Himalayan species that may hereafter be described. As 
hopeless confusion appears to exist amongst the sub-genera, 
into which the original genus has been broken up, I have 
not attempted to refer my species to any of them, for fear 
of thereby doing anything but throwing additional light on 
the subject. There is no doubt that many more species 
exist in this Island, and that indeed, as in the case of the /b'ia- 
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phyUnidm, they will eventually be found to be quite aa abund- 
antly represented within the tropics as without. Nothing 
but their smallness has hitherto prevented their discovery. 

53. BeMBIDIUM OPtTLENTUM. N. 

B. oblongnm, snbconyexnm, nebuloso-senenm purpureo-micans, elytris 
apice sordide testaceis, subtus nigro-piceum, pedibus antennarumque 
basi testaceis, ore brunneo ; long. corp. If — 2 lin, 

Oapite inter oculos 2-sulcato, oculis magnis prominnlis, labro forbiter 
transverso, brevi, integro,mandibiilis porrectis, antennis art. 2° seqiientibns 
parum breviore ; thorace transversim cordato antice posticeque trunoato, 
band emarginato, depresso, margine basiqne elevato, medio capite pariim 
latiore, apicem versus modice — , basin versus fortius abrupteque angustato, 
angulis basalibus fortiter trnncatis profundeque foveolatis, linea longitud. 
media abbreviata diviso ; elytris ovatis bnmeris obsoletis, prof unde striate 
punctatis, punctis apicem versus obsoletis, ante et infra medio ntrinque 
foveolatis, apice lunula magna sordide testacea. Mas latet. 

Prope Negombo in ripis Maba-Oy^, fluvii, specimina nonnulla cepi. 

The insect is of bronze color, a purple reflect appearing on 
the back in irregular patches as the light may fall upon it. 
The palpi and the base of the antennas are of yellowish color, the 
apes of the third joint of the maxill. palpi, however, as well as 
that of the second, third and fourth antennal joint is brown, of 
which color is also the remaining part of the antennae. The 
second antennal joint is the shortest, the third and fourth are 
rather longer than the following. The mandibles are rather 
straight and porrected. The sides of the thorax are almost an- 
gular and furnished with a setigerous puncture at the broadest 
part, that is, just before the middle. There are seven distinct 
rows of punctures on either elytron and an accessory one 
along the side of the scutellum, the rows decreasing in length 
towards the margin and the punctures in depth towards the 
apex, the first row on either side ; changing however, before 
the apex into a furrow which falls iu with that which sepa- 
aates the margin from the rest of the elytron. Before and 
beyond the middle, in the region of the third row of punctures, 
is an excavation containing a puncture which is situated upon 
the third interstice. The excavation nearest the base is the 
deepest. The apex of the elytra is. marked with a spot of 
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dirty yellowish color- prolonged on either, side along the 
margin, which is here rather broad. 

If my memory serves me right, the insect resembles the 
Tachypus flavipes^ 

54, Bembibium truncatum. iV". 

B. oblongum, valde depressum, brunneo-testaceum, oculis nigris, 
pedibns, antennis palpisque pallide testaoeis ; long. corp. IJr lin. 

Oapite magno, tborace quarts parte prope minora, inter antennas 
2-foveolato, oculis mediocribus, antennis art. 8® reliqnis minore, 4-11 
aubaequalibus fortius ovatis ; thorace breviter cordato, antico postioeque 
truncate, baud emarginato, basi subquadrato parum prolongato, foveis 
basalibus obsoletis sed linea basali latitud. profunda lineaque longitud, 
med. distinctis; elytris oblongis apice iransversim truncatis^ juxta suturam 
utrinque obsolote 1-striatis, ante et infra med, puncto impressis. 

In prov. occid. rarius. 

The small size, large head and truncated elytra effectually 
distinguish this species. The truncated posterior angles of 
the thorax and the general appearance induce me to consider 
it allied to the preceding species, at all events to approach, 
nearer to it than to any of the following species. The eyes 
are rather small for this genus. There are no traces of strias on 
the elytra with the exception of one indistinct one along the 
suture. 


65 . Bbmbidium tropioum. iV. 

B. oblongum, depressum, bruuneo-testaceum oapite brunneo, elytris 
dorso nigris cyaneo-micantibus, pedibus, antennis palpisque testaoeis ; 
long. corp. 1|- lin. 

Oapite inter oculos 2-foyelato- sulcato, oculis mediocribus, antennis 
fortius filiformibus art. 3® reliquis breviore ; thorace breviter iiransversim 
cordato antice postieeque truncate, baud emarginato, basi subquadrato 
angulis basalibus elevatis sed hand foveolatis, linea latitud. basali pro- 
funda, infra lineam strigoso, linea media longit. diviso ; elytris oblongo- 
ovatis utrinque juxta suturam 4-striatis, striis externis et his apicom 
versus obsoletis, in striis punctatis, infra marginem stria profunda 
abbreviata, ante medium et apicem in interstitio 4® puncto magno im- 
pressis, punctis anteapicalibus piliferis in sulcum ad apicem prolongatis 
semicirculum formantibus ; tarsis 4 anterioribus art. 4® subtus apioo 
spinis squamulaceis 2 instruoto. 

In prov. ocoid. copiosum. 
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Of light brown color, the bead darker, the elytra blackish 
on the back with a slight blue reflect, the base, sides and 
apex brownish; the colors being more or less washed into 
each other no distinct pattern is observable. The brown spot 
of the apex, however, is generally pretty clearly set off from 
•the adjoining dark part. The paraglossee are hardly longer 
than the ligula which itself is rather large. The antennae are 
irather hairy and strongly filiform, (not, as in most other 
species, increasing in thickness towards the apex, the joints 
growing at the same time more and more oval) ; joint 3 is the 
shortest, 2 and 4 are rather longer than the other. The back 
is impressed with tj^ree to four distinct striee on either side of 
the suture, the external ones being obsolete as are also the re- 
maining ones towards the apex. There is an additional deep 
stria within the marginal one, extending from the middle to 
the apex. Before the middle, and before the apex, there is a 
puncture situated upon the fourth interstice; the anteapical one 
of these has a hair in the centre and is prolonged to the apical 
angle in the shape of a deep, curved furrow. This being the 
case on either side, the two furrows together form a semicircular 
figure. The tarsi are each furnished with bristles, especially 
at the lower margin of the apex of the joints. In the four 
anterior tarsi joint 4 is furnished at that place with two long 
bristles the apex of which fits in at the base of the claws. 
These bristles partake somewhat of the nature of squamulse 
by being dilated in the shape of a lancet, I have noticed 
them occasionally to be bifid at the apex, but I do not think 
that they are so always. 

56. BeMBIDIUM TRIANUtlLARE. iV. 

B. obloBgum, depressum, testaceum, capite brunneo, elytrissutxirafas- 
ciaque lata tranaversali media nigria podibus, palpis antennisque pallid e 
testaceis his medio fuscescentibus ; long. corp. 1. lin. 

Prsecedenti affine, ejiis capito, tliorace et tarsis, difiert thorace linea 
‘ basali punctata, infra lineam vix strigoao ; elytria utrinque protunde 6- 
punctato-striatis, striis apicem margineinqiie versiis sensim obeoletis, ante 
medium in stria 4a puncto impresso, stria inframarginali abbreviata et 
impxessione somicirculari apicali ut in xoriBcedente. 
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Tariat oolore obscnriore. In prov. occid. commnBissimnm. 

■ Very closely allied to the preceding species; easily distin- 
guished however by size, color — which is generally lighter than 
that of the former, — and the deeply striated elytra. The insect 
is, moreover, more common than the former. The. prevailing 
•color of the elytra is not, as in the preceding species, black, 
but it is that of the rest of the body, yellowish, with merely 
•a black suture and black belt across the middle ; the edges of 
this belt are washed together with the color of the adjoining 
parts. The semicircular impression at the apex of the elytra 
is the same as in the former, and forms with the abbreviated 
inframarginal stria, (which is also the same,) a triangular figure, 
tip down, base open, whence I have derived the name. The 
‘head with the antennae, tarsi, etc, are those of the former, 
as I have said above. 

67. Bembidium Cetlanicum. N. 

B. oblongutn, depressum, testacenm, ocnlia nigris, elytris saspissim© 
fascia media transversal! fusca obsoletissima, pedibus, palpis antennisque 
pallide testaceis^ long. corp. } lin. 

Pr^ecedenti simile, ejns -capite, thoraco et tarsis, facillime tamen di- 
istinguendum antennis apicem versus inorassatisarticulis magis magisquo 
-ovatis, art. 2^ seqnente longiore, 3-4 snbjBqnalibTis subcylindricis, reli- 
qnis ovatis ; thorace, linea basali foriiter punctata exoepta, baai Iceyi ; 
■elytris utrinque juxta suturam leviter 3-punctato-striatis, striis reliquis 

his basi apiceqtie sensim obsoletis, ante et infra medium ad striam 
■puncto pilifero-impressis, impressione semiciroulariapicali ut in prsece- 

• dente sed stria inframarginali non abbreviata. 

In prov. occid. communissimum. 

Easily distinguished from the former, to which it is allied, 
■by size, color and the incrassated antennae. The elytra, more- 

• over, shew only three distinct striae on either side of the suture, 
two more, however, being just traceable. They are obsolete at 
the base, apex and towards the margin. Within the latter 
there is an additional deep stria, entire, and not, as in the 
preceding two species, only from the middle to the apex. The 
semicircular impression of the apex, however, as the same, 

■*so are the tarsi, etc. 
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B. ovatum, convexuin, ssneum, elytris macujia ,2 subapicalibus rnso- - 
flayis, subtus picenm, pedibus dilutioribus, tibiis, tarsia antennartimque > 
Msi testaceis ; long, corp. lj lin. 

Oapite inter ocnlos longitjid. 2rinipTOSsa> oonlis maximis, antennis art. 

2? seqnentibus parnm breviore, Ms suba^qnalibtis ; thorace transversim ,? 
ovato^ antioe posticeque truncato, baud emarginato, has! abrupt© angus- - 
tato qnadrato, angulis basalibus prof unde foveolatis inter foveis piinotis 
1 -seriatim impresso, linea media longit., snbtili . diviso ; elytris ovatis 
apioem versus leviter angustatis, ntrinque protunde Y-punctato-striatis, 
basi laavi, striis-apicem versus obsoletis, ante apiconi inter strias 3-6 ma- - 
cula orbicular! rufo-fiava apiceque impress! one eemiciroulari. 

In prov. occid. et central.,, Mo usque alt.. 3500 ped., non .infrequenter - 
legi. 

This species ascends from the sea level of the Western 
Province to an elevation of 3,500 feet in the hills, where 1 
have not unfreqiiently met it upon the sandy banks of the 
Pundalu-Oya, a rocky monntaiii-stream in the district of 
Kotmald- Its robust, ovate, convex shape places it at once in 
a different division «firom any of the former. It is of bronze 
color with two orange colored spots behind, the mouth is brown 
with the exception of the palpi, which, together with pints 1 
and 2 of the antennm, are yellowish, joint 3 of the maxili. palpi, 
however, is of the general color of the mouth. The labrum .> 
is square and entire, the second antennal joint is rather shorter 
than the rest. The thorax is transversely ovate, that is to 
gay, its greatest width is at the middle, not as in a cordate 
thorax, before it, the fovese are connected by a series of pane** 
tures which gradually deepen towards the centre, the longitud. 
divisional line is also deeper at- the apical.,. 0 xtremity than at 
the other parts. The.elytra are impressed withBoven deep ftir- . 
rows on either side deeply punctured at the bottom.. These ^ 
furrows, decrease in length towards the margin and in depth 
towards the apex, with the exception, however, of the first 
on either side, which go straight down to the apex. At the 
latter comparatively smooth place is the semicircular impres- 
sion noticed in the three preceding, and to be noticed in all the 
fjoilowing species. The base of the elytra is smooth. Thero 
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are no tracea of punctures, snoh as are usual in the region of 
the third or fourth interstice, observable. The lower side of 
the insect is of pitch color, the basal part of the legs and the 
thighs are lighter and the tibi^ and tarsi quite light* 

59* Bembidium ebenxnum* N. 

B. ovatuin, convexum, nigrum elytris ante apicem maciilis 2 rufo-flavis, 
suhtus piceum, pedibus palpis antennisque testaceis, his apieem versus 
pbscurioribua, reliquis oris parfcibus brunneis ; long, oorp, 1 J lin. 

PrascedentiafBne, ejus capite et thorace, facillinie tamen distingucnduui 
prseter colorem antennis fortius filiformibus, elytris leevibus justa sutu- 
ram utrinque 2-striatis, striis basi abbreviatis, externa apieem versus 
obsoleta, ante et infra medium levitor foreolatis, ante apieem macula 
ovata rufo-flava, infra marginem stria profunda apieeque semioirculariter 
impressis.. 

In prov. occid, non rarumi 

Very closely allied to the former and equally pretty. 
Head and thorax entirely those of the former, the antennae, 
however, are more filiform and the divisional line of the thorax 
is not deepened at the apical extremity. The elytra are 
smooth, with only two striae along the suture on either side, the 
rest not being even traceable. Both these striae are abbreviated 
at the base and the outer one becomes obsolete towards the 
apex ; the inner one, however, goes fully down to the apex, 
and falls in with a deep in^ramarginal furrow which is 
wanting in the preceding species. Before and beyond the 
middle is a small impression, before the apex are two oval 
spots of orange color ; the apex has the semicircular impression, 
noticed in the preceding species. 

60. Bembidium Oribntale. N. 

B. fortiter ovatum, oouvexum, esneum elytris maculis 4 magnis flavis; 
apice sordide subtestaceis subtus piceum abdomino brunneo, pedibus,. 
antennarum basi palpisque pallide testaceis ; long, corp. 1|- lin. 

Capita inter ooulos longitud. 2-impresso, oculis maximis, antennis^ 
art, 3-4 subssqualibus, 2® bis vix breviore ; thorace transverso loviter' 
ovato, antice postieeque truncato, baud emarginato, leviter angustato, 
basi quadrato, 2-foveolato, inter foveis punctis 1-seriatim impressis, linea 
lonpt, media diviso ; elytris ovatis apieem versus fortius angustatis,. 
utrinque profunda 7-striatis, basi striis marginem apicamqua versus 
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magis magisque obsoletis, in stria 3^ ante et infra medium pnncto 
impressis, infra Ixnmeros inter striam et marginem macula ovata, ante 
apicem inter striam 2» et marginem macula obliqua flaya, apioe sordide 
obsoleteque testaceis, Me semioiroulariter et infra marginem stria pro- 
funda impressis. 

In pro V. occid. commune*. 

. Easily distinguished' by its strongly oval shape, the thorax 
being hardly contracted at the base and no doubt belonging 
to a different sub-genus from the preceding and the following. 
The head is quite that of B, KlugiL The antennee have 
the second joint hardly shorter than the third and this and the 
following subequal, joints 1-4, are of light yellowish, the rest 
of brown color, joint 3 of the maxill. palpi is of dark, the 
remaining ones and the labial palpi of pale yellowish, color. 
The labrum is square, entire, and, with the rest of the mouth, 
brown. The mandibles are furnished with 3-4 small teeth 
below the middle. The ligula is broader than in any of the 
other species. The thorax, besides in shape, is distinguished 
by having the fovese removed from the basal angles towards 
the centre. The elytra are impressed with seven distinct striae 
on either side, the first of which runs down to the apex where 
it falls in with the inframarginal one, the rest decrease in 
length towards the margin and in depth towards the apex, 
beyond the seventh another one is just traceable, beyond this, 
there is a deep inframarginal one. The apex is impressed 
with the semicircular figure which distinguishes all the species 
here enumerated, with the exception of B. opulentum and 
t^uncatum* The color of the* insect is a dark bright metMlio 
green variegated with four large yellow spots on the elytra; 
two of these are near the shoulder and of oval shape, the other 
two near the apex and oblique ; the apex is of a dirty yellowish 
color. The lower part of the insect is of pitch color, lighter 
towards the apex, the legs are yellowish, darker towards the 
base. 

61. BEMBIBITTM EMAKaiNATTJM. N. 

B. ovatum, convexum, piceum, capite dilutiore, elytris ante apicem 
maculis 2 rufo-fiavis, subtusbrunneum, peMbus, antexmarumbasi palpis- 
quo testacois i long. corp. 1 Urn ; 
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Capita antice fortius aouminato, fronte uirinqiie profunde pluries • 
Btulcata, oculis mediocribus prominulis, Icdbro p'ofunde sivbmgulate emar- . 

autenms art- .iongitndino subseqiiali ,* tborace breviter cordato • 
antice. posticeque truneato, non emarginato, baai qnadrato foveis basal -» . 
ibns lineaqne longit. media fere obsoletis, linea basali latitud» tamen dis- 
tincta ; elytris ovatis juxta sutnram ntrinqne 2-striatis, stria externa basi , 
apiceque abbreviata, ante et infra medium pnnoto obsolete impressis, 
ante apicem macula orbiculari rufo-flava apieequ© Rordide obsoleteque 
testaceifl, Me semilunariter et infra marginem striaii profunda impressis. 

Yaiiat colore dilutiore. In provi oooid* rarum*. 

This ‘and the two remaining species are allied to each , 
other^ and probably belong to the subgenus Lopha, However, 
Tam less sure of this- with regard to the present -species than., 
with regard’ to the two following*. 

The head is pointed in front, and - the labrum~an unusual, 
ooeurrence — deeply notched. Two deep furrows run from the 
dypeus straight across the forehead to the vertex, and from . 
their base other smaller ones radiate towards the eyes. Joints . 
2-5 of the antennae, which, in almost all cases, are of une- - 
qual length, are not so in the present; the first- two or three 
joints are yellowish, the rest are brown. Joint 3 of the maxilL .. 
palpi is dart, the remaining ones and the- labial palpi yellowish. 
The elytra are impressed with two striae on either side of the - 
suture, the remaining ones are just traceable*. The one next, 
to the suture goes straight down to the apex, where it falls 
in with a dfeep inframarginal furrow; the second is as usual, 
abbreviated. The apex is impressed with the semicircularv- 
figure, and' there are two punctures on either side. 

62. Bbmbiuium obnatw. 

B. ovatum, subconvexum, brunneum, .elytris i3aaculis,4 fiavis, pedibu^, . 
antennis palpisque pallide testaceis, long. corp. 1 lin. 

Prseced'enti simile, prsetercolorem facillime tamen distinguendum 
corpore gracihore, fronte utri'nque 2-sulcata, labro integro, elytris infra,, 
humeros et infra marginem utrinque macula orbiculari flava, punctis 
nuUis. 

Variat colore obscuriore et dilutiore et saapius, apic^, sordide testaceo,. 

In prov. occid. commune. 

Easily distirguish from the preceding species with which- 
it agrees ia all other respects ; no striae are, however^ traceabla 
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" npon the elytra between the liwo near thesntnre’and theiu'- 
framarginal furrow. 

'63. BeMBIBIUM StJYBMJlNOIDEe. 'N. 

B. ovatum, convBsum, obscure brunuoum, elytris ma(5ulis"4 ma^s mm* 

• usve obsoletis dilutioribus/'pedxbusj.palpis-antennarumque’ art. -2 primis 
testaceis, Ms apice reliquisque obsciirioribus ; long. corp. 1 lin. 

Pr^cedeuti simile, 'Corporerobustiore, fortius ovato magisque coutcxo, 
fborace basi fortius quadrate facillime distiuguendum. 

In prov. occid. commuuissimum. 

VIII. MEaARlSTERTJe, n. g. ■N', 

Bam. CARABIDiES. 

SPrib. Habpalibjs. 

■ Corpus oblonguin, depressum, glabrum, Oaput mediocre antic'e 
^ obbusum. Mentum prof unde subquadrate emarginatum, edentatum, lobis 
' ©xtus rotundatis apice acuminatis. Ligula minima bbldnga paraglossiS 

• zhagnis connatis earn totam amplectentibus antice rotunda tis subcerdafe 
■■ emarginatis. Palpi maxill. art. ultimo subcyliudrico apice magis minusve 
- angustato truncato, lab. eodem obovato truncate, Labrum transversum 

• autice postieeque angustatum, margine anteriore profundius emarginat'o 
eetoso. Olypeus emarginatus. Mandibulse yalidse trigonoo apice leyiter 

■ arcuatse, dextcramediocri btbra obtecta apice acuminata medio l-*dentata, 
sinistra robustiore porrecta (Mno n. g. Megaristerus) apice obtusa medio 
; 2-dentata. AntenniB bumcros parum superantes, filiformes, art. 2° se- 
•quente parum breviore, reliquis subsequalibus. Thorax rotundato>. 

' cordatus, postice angiistatus angulis rotundatis, autice leriter emarginatus 
-angulis distinctis. Elytra parallela apice rotundata. Pedes uting. 

. Acupalpo tarsis maris 4 ant. tamen 1° subtus nudo. 

'Yictus Harpalorum. 

jipparently closely allied to Amblystomus^ differing, holY*- 
’ ever, in the sculpture of the tarsi, the antennae, labrum and 
■palpi, and, as in the diagnosis given by Lacordaire in his g, 

' d. Col. the paraglossae of Amhhjstomus are simply said to b© 

• rounded in front, a further distinction would appear to reside 
dn the notch which^xists in that part of the paraglossse of my 
[gQrmBMegaruterm. Also allied toAcufal]pm the sculpture of 
tthe ‘tarsi being exactly the same ; in saying which I bear par- 
ticularly in mind that the intermediate ones of the male are 
hardly dilated. Brom this genus however, it is effectually dis-* 
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tinguished by the shape of the ligula. From both Amhlystomw 
and Acupalpus, the present genus moreover differs in the vesture 
of the four ant. tarsi of the male, the first joint being nahed below 
and in the mandibles, the left one of which is much larger and 
plumper than the right one, protruding from under the labrum, 
whilst the latter is hidden by it, the former is at the same 
time obtuse at the apex whilst the latter is pointed. In the 
M, Indians this peculiar construction is hardly striking, but in 
the other two species it is very noticeable, and imparts a curious 
appearance to the head of the insect. 

64, MnaAiiiSTEKUs mandibularis. iV. 

M. piceo^niger leviter metallescens, suhtus brunneus, antennis, tibiis 
'tarsisque testaceis, ore brunneo ; long, corp 1^-2 lin. 

Oapite inter antennas 2-foveolato, mandibnla sinistra robnstissima por- 
^reota, dextera mediocri labro obtecta ; thorace basi 2-foveolato, linea 
dongitud. utrinque abbreviata media diviso, antice lunate impresso ; 
^scutello majore ; elytris obsolete striaiis, striis juxtasuturam distinotior- 
s^ibus, cum thorace parce subtiliterquepunctulatis, inter med. efc apic. ad 
■Btriam 2^ puncto impresso. 

-Prope Colombo rams. 

65. MeOABISTERUS STENOnOEHOmES. 

brunneo-piceus elytris obscurioribus mctallescentibns maculis 4 
^avis, margme'SuturasqtLe apice brunneis,'pedibus, antennarnm baei pah 
pommque apice pallide testaceis, ore, mandibulis brunneis exceptis, 
testa ceo; long. -corp, Bn. 

Prasoedenti -sirailis corpore robustiore mintis depresso et color© facile 
^amen distinguendus. Divert praterea palpis max. art 4fi minus dis^ 
tincte, lab. eodem fortius truncato ; thorace magis transverse basi ob- 
-eeleteruguloso; elytris profundius striatis, puncto ad striam 2ni fere 
obsolete, com thorace hand punetulatis, maculis 4 subobliquis fiavis ; 2 
ihuineralibus in interstitiis 5-6, 2 subapicalibus in interatitiis S-4. 

Prqpe Ooloitibo rarns. 


66. Meqasisteots indices. N. 

M. obsoOTe viridi-ssneTis elytris maonlia 2 humeralibns obliquis pns^ 
tnlisqne 2 subapicalibus flavis, subtus brunneus tibiis tarsisque testaceis, 
anteimarum basi oreque brunneo-testaceis ; long. norp. lin. 

^ mandibulari mandibula sinistra altera viz robnstiore, 
elytris infra bumeros inter inargiuem et atriam 2m macula obliqua intus 
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angnstata ante apioem in interatitio 3o postnla parva flavis, apioe fortius 
quam in prseoedente rotnndatis. 

Prope Colomlio milii, Maderaspatani a Dam. Hon. W. Elliott specimina 
noiinulla nocte ad lumen capta. 

IX, SPATHr?fTrs, g, K, 

Fain, ('’A2tABrD..K, 

Trill. ?oooxTM<i. 

Corpus obovatum, sub oouvexuin, glabrum. Caput mediocre antice 
trigonuna, oculis magnis semigloboMs prominulis. coHo brevi. Mentuni 
transversum prof unde quadrate craarginatum, dente sat forti acuto, lobis 
intus inter med. ct apicem lovitor oblique truncatis, extus rotnndatis, 
apice acuminatis. Ligula minuta elongata, paraglossw latis connatis earn 
hand multo siiperantilais apice intus oblique truncatis subacuminatis. 
Palpi art. ultimo oonico acuminato, max. art. 3^ inverto ultimo oequali, 
lab. eodum robnstioro. Ijabriim qiiadratum antice profunde omargiiia- 
tum angulis ant, rotnndatis. Mandibnlfe porrectre trigonjn apice acumi- 
nate basi dentate. Antennm sat robustfe bumeros parum suporantes art. 
2-B subaequalibus, obovatis. Thorax transverse subquadratus antice 
lateribus leviter rotundatus, angulis subrectis. Elytra ovata apice rotun- 
data. Pedes anteriores tibiis profunde cmarginatis, tarsis moris art. l-H 
leviter dilatatis subtus squemulis inunitis, art. snbcylindrico 
subrotondatis, 4 ^ subtrigono, unguieulis simplieilnis. 

Victus Bembidiorum. 

Apparently closely allied to Trechus and an aberrant form 
of the same tribe to -which the latt(n" gemus belongs. The mentiun 
and paljd appear to agree entirely. The insects differ, how- 
ever, in the stniciiire of the ligula (which in Spathmiis is 
ehtiroly that of a Benihhlium), and the sculpture and vesture 
of the ant. male tarsi. In spite of the latter anomalieSj the 
preemiiiently' charaeterlstic sliape of the palpi convinces me 
that the insect must find a place where I have put it. It is also 
closely allied to ray genus (hhlhqMhfs, liffering from it,]iowerer, 
in the ligula, palpi and lahriiin. The generic name “ SpatMnufi^^ 
signifies ‘ a staggardd and I have chosen it with regard to the 
shn])e of the terminal joint of the ])alpi. The insects are 
common throughout the South-AVen^ and West of tla^ Island, 
where they liA’e In the manner of tlu^ Bemhidia^ under 
decaying ve.getal)l(^ matter, -iiimn the hunks of lakes, and 
rivers, &e. 
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S. Alatus, tenuiter hirsutus, brunneo-testaceus, oapite nigro, elytria 
apice fuscis, ore, antennis pedibnsqne testaceia ; long, corp, 1 J lin. 

Capita inter antennas profundius 2-foveolatus, fronte medio leviter 
depress^ ; thorace leevi linea longit. media diviso ; elytris juxta suturam 
obsolete striatis. 

68. Exjplyots DoHRmi. A’. 

E. ovatus, subconvexus, rufo-testacens, ooulis nigris, elytris viridibns, 
femoribus apice tarsisque geniculis fuscesoentibns ; long. corp. vix 
Hn. 

Capite inter antennas bifoveolato ; antennis art, 2° brevi, reliquis sub- 
asqualibns ; palpis art. ultimo sub-elliptico truncate, labialibus elongatis ; 
thorace breviter transversim cordato antice postieeque truncato, long!- 
tudine sesqui latiore, depresso, lateribus basique elevato, bio leviter 
bifoveolato, angulis basalibus subreotis leviter rotundatis, linea med. 
oiigitud. diviso, subtiliter transversim ruguloso ; elytris ovatis leviter 
dilatatis thorace dnplo fore latioribus, strintisj in regione basali in stria 
3^, ad et infra medium in stria 2^ puncto impressis, in regione media 
utrinque depressis ante apicem leviter angustaris et sinuatis, apice 
levissemi transversim truncatis angulo interno in spinam producto ; 
pedibus tibiis fortiter tarsisque 4 postiois dorso modice costatis. 

In campis silvisqne prov. ocoid. et in montibus prov. central, usque alt. 
4000 ped. sub vegetab, per oocasionem copiose legi. 

This insect frequents localities of a very different nature ; 
I have taken it in great abundance in the Negombo district 
in hot, sandy, fields, under heaps of weeds, <fec.; but I have 
also taken it on the banks of the Colombo lake, and in the 
damp forests of Pusselldwd, 4,000 feet above the sea, under 
fallen trees, Its favourite haunt, however, appears to be the 
former description of locality. It would appear to be very 
distinct from the E* Ci/anipennis described by Schmidt- Goebel 
in his “ ('ol. Birin.” in thorax, sculptoc of apical part, and 
position oi‘ ])iineturos of elytra, costated four post, tarsi, &c. 
On the otlier hand the cnrioiis depression of the elytra^ wiiich 
has much tlie appearance of being accidental, is the same. 
It occurs also in my genns Jnckisfa. I am not quite satisfied 
■with the description of the ligula and tarsi as givcni by Schmidt- 
Goebel. The former I should call ^Hruncated at the apex, anterior 
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angles strongly rounded off.” In the insect before me it is 
certainly not rounded in the middle : if anything, it is rather 
the contraiy. The tarsi I should describe thus : — “ J oints 1 — 4 
of two ant. male tarsi dilated ; joint 1 nearly as long as the 
two following together, sub-cylindric ; joint 2 nearly as long 
again as the following, elongate-trigone ; joint 3 sub-trigone ; 
joint 4 (in all tarsi) bilobed ; joints 1-3 furnished below with 
two series of lamellated papillse fenced in by bristles ; joint 4 
densely penicillated ; claws simple.” 

I take this opportunity to add a general remark. The author 
above quoted at the end of the description of his Cyanic 
pennis^ quotes a passage from Heifer’s Burmese Journal, im- 
plying that the species lived exclusively upon' trees, and 
that most of the Carahidte of that country had the same hal)it. 
The latter part of this observation I feel inclined to look upon 
as a rash and unjustifiable assertion on the part of Heifer. 
There can- be little doubt (and the above is an additional 
example) that the Carahidce of this Island have much resem- 
blance to those of Burma. Still my long experience in it has 
not furnished me with any instances of any of them living 
upon trees, with the exception of the Tricoruhjlcv, Colly res and 
certain Cicindelce* The Casnonicu and Ophioneu) are in the 
habit of ascending grasses and low herbs, and certain Lebiidce 
and genus Catascopus live under the bark of trees. This is all 
As to the insect described above, although it appears to adapt 
itself with facility to a variety of physical circumstances, and 
although it takes occasionally to its wings and flies into houses 
in the evening, I have never found it iqwn trees. 
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m\Y AND LITTLE KNOWN SPECLE8 OF CEYLON 
NCJDIBRANOHIATE MOLLU8C8; AND 
ZOOPFIYTES. 

By E. F. Kelaart, M.D., Staff Sfugeox, F. L. S. 


IIavinCj ill the course of iny Military ^(‘rvicc, been now lor 
ilie third time stationed in TrineoniaIi('j in Medical charge of 
tlic^ European Troops in that Gai’rison, and still finding that 
tliore is nothing like the carofnl study of God’s works to divert 
1 he mind from the contemplation of diseas(Hl organic bodies, 
('Specially in this nnln'althy and monotonous station, I have 
again resumed the rescvarelies oi‘ my leisure hours, which never 
fail to draw from nu.^ an ('arncsst prayer that my health may be 
spared long enough to conclude these' lahours in this and other 
parts of th(‘ Island. 

A recent visit to England made me acquainted with the value 
of the arpiariiim, and with the interesting researches of Messrs. 
Alder and Handcock, ot Gosse, Johnson, and others, among the 
soft, gelatinous, marine animals found in Enrop('an seas, which 
have been so mncli n<‘ghH*ted l)y Indian Naturalists, owing to 
the ditliciilty eitlun* of ol)S('rving tlu'ir natural hahits, or of 
preserving tlunr forms. The ciinosity thus (excited vvas imine« 
diately iner('as(‘d, wlum, alter several years uhseiice, I was aeuin 
in siglit ol* the magnifif.ami harbour and bays of Trincoinalie. 
\Wnle soitM' oi iny (Vylon friends eontoinjdated my return to 
TiiiK'omdlit' <i g)(‘at (nil, I Ix'canu’ r(*concilod to niv destina- 
tion from an inward lixJing— and I hop(' not an unworthy one— 
that I was again sent lien', for a, good and useful purpose. 

It is iiov neai 1\ t\\ o years since I returned to Oeylun, and I have 
every reason to feel thankful, that my residence in Trincomalie 
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has enabled me to prosecute researches in more than one unex- 
plored field of Hataral History, I had for my guide the example 
of those great and good men, who deign to look upon eyeii my* 
labours us -worthy of encouragement, and wdio do not consider 
the ])ursuit of the Naturalist as iiieonipatihle with the duties of 
a Military Surgeoin Dr, Jolmson, himself a successful Medical 
practitioner and zealous Naturalist, (in his celebrated Avork on’ 
British Zoophjjtes^) obseryes, in his remarks on Doctors who are 
also Naturalists, that that very activity of mind and perspica- 
city which originated and upheld their sagacity and success as 
practitioners, -were sure to carry them far in whatever side-path 
the natural bent of their taste led them, for the occupation and 
entertainment of the leisure hours which the biidest mvst have^ 
or may create. Idloiess has vo leisure. ^ ^ ^ There never 

was a time A\dien it was necessary to vindicate, to any but the 
ignorant, the erratic excursions of medical men into the fields 
of seicMice and literature ; for assuredly the rank which the 
])rofession, as a body, lias taken and holds in public estimation, 
depends for its patent, in part at least, on the scientific and 
literary character of its professors ; and by continuing to 
support that character they will best secure it from the vul- 
garity of a common niercMture, or the selfi>shness of a venal 
quack(n’y/’ 

kly earliest researches, since my return to (xwlon, were 
directed (with the aid of the microscope) to those minute forms 
of animal and vegedabhi life called aiiiinalcula?, and TJiotoinavea\ 
I have already communicated to another channel the observa- 
tions I luiA'c made among those interesting microscopical crea- 
tures, found in fresh and sea wuter. In this pajier, I propose to 
communicate to the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
my researches among some of the least knowm, hut most 
interesting, species of oiarine animals* 

Finding that scarcely anything is kiiowm of the many naked 
Molluscs of this part of the Indian Ocean, I have avai]o<l myself 
of the present favoralde opportunity offered hy the 0<\vlon 
Gov'emment, for the investigation of the tsatural History of the 
Pearl Oysters, to extend niy researches also to a numerous family 
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of Mollusca inhabiting these seas, which though not productive 
of pearly gems, or affording specimens for cabinet collections 
of Oonchologists, or of amateur collectors, have attracted 
considerable attention in Europe, more especially since the 
publication of the splendid work of Alder and Handcock 
on the British NudibrancMata. 

The marine shells of Ceylon have long been known to the 
Naturalist, and they are also familiar to many in Ceylon, but 
the soft sea nymphs, or slugs, whose perishable charms often 
rival the more lasting beauties of the finest shell, had scarcely 
over been noticed by any Naturalist or friend in the Island, till 
I had placed these creatures in the Vivarium. They have not 
only afforded amusement and instruction to myself, but, I hope, 
to others also, who have frecpuently seen these interesting 
creatures in their new homes. I must confess that some of my 
visitor.s were disappointed at the slimy nature of these animals, 
and failed to appreciate the beauty of many of my pet speci- 
mens. Others, however, more alive to the beautiful and to the 
wonderful works of Grod, did not despise the sea-boni slugs, 
because they were so snail-like in appearance, and, like the laud 
slugs, destitute of shells. Even the native shell divers, wdio 
procured me most of the living specimens, expressed their 
astonishment at the newlyUnfolded beauties of these “AdcZu./,”* or 
slugs, which they found crawling on rocks and sea-weeds ; but 
it was not till the full formed Doris, or the sweet little Eolis, 
expanded their tentacles and plumose gills in the glass Vivarium, 
that these ‘ men who go down to the deep’ became aware, that 
the creatures which they so much despise are among the most 
elegant objects of the sea, and that, although a shell will pre- 
serve its colour for an almost indefinite period, the rich and 
variegated colours of these semi-gelatinous creatures, though 
shorter lived, are not less charming, or less worthy of admira- 
tion. It may, therefore, be hoped, that the interest recently 
created will continue to be attached to the naked Mollusca of 
Ceylon, and, that, in a few years, they will be as well known to 


T ‘sea-slug.’ 
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the Naturalist as the European species. Although it may be 
long before we shall find an Alder or a Hazidcock to pourtray 
gracefully, and faithfully record their characters and habits, 
still it will always be gratifying for me to feel, that I was the 
pioneer to the labours of others more competent to do justice to 
the Oeylon NiidihrancUata. 

It has always been my endeayour, (though, I must own, often 
unsuccessfully,) to describe in familiar language to my friends in 
Oeylon, the Natural History of animals found in the Island, and 
therefore, if I haye not attained this object in the following 
pages, it will not be from the Avant of a wish to impart to others 
some of the pleasure I have deriyed in such congenial pursuits 
or from the absence of a desire to be amusing as well as 
instructiye. 

Popular accounts of the Natural History of a country gener^ 
ally follow a scientific one. But I shall endeayour to combine 
both in one communication, for I cannot but suppose that, 
among many inquirers, there will be found even a few who are 
anxious to dive deeper into the characters of an animal than its 
colour or form. Haying this object in view, I cannot introduce 
the follo^ylng descriptions of sea slugs, or sea nymphs, by a 
more intelligible and useful preface, than an abridged description 
of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Class Nudihranchiafa^ 
given in the English Cyclopsedia ; promising, in the course of 
mj owm descriptive account of the species found in Trincomalie, 
to detail faithfully their habits and characters. 

NUDIBBANCHIATA. 

A family of Gasteropocloiis Mollmca, claaracterised by tbe possession of 
distinct, external and uncovered gills. The species of the family are all 
marine, and with few exceptions small in size. They are sometimes, with 
other forms of animals, calkd sea-slugs, arising from the fact' that, like 
land slugs, they are destitute of shells. Their body is usually elongated 
and soft, and attached tbrougbont its whole length to the foot, or disc, 
upon which they crawl. Th^y are not unfrequently covered with a 
cloak, which in some is strengthened with calcareous spicula. The head 
is anterior, and frequently indistinct, having one or two pairs of tentacles, 
the upper pair of which are placed on the cloak when it is present, 
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and beiiind them the eyes are situated. But the characteristio pecu- 
liarity of these Molluscs is the appendages that constitute their breathing 
organs, placed upon the back, always symmetrically, in plumes, tufts 
or papillae, either forming a circle on the central line, or arranged in rows 
upon the sides. 

None of the Nudibranchiate Molhisca appear to have been known to 
the ancients, and even up to the time of Linnmus they remained, with 
one or two rare exceptions, entirely unnoticed. It was not nntii the 
appearance of the celebrated “ Memoires''^ of Cuvier*, in the Annates du 
MfJksevm^ that much attention was drawn to this subject. Since then, 
Xiamarck and Blainville contributed something to the knowledge of their 
physiology and relations, but not much to the number of species. 

Although little had been done up to this time by British Naturalists in 
augmenting the species of this beautiful family, they hare been, since, 
the subjects of most accurate and fruitful research ; and the monograph 
now publishing by the Ray Society, on the British Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca,” may be regarded as one of the most remarkable contributions 
made to the literature of Natural History during the present century. 
Continental naturalists have also added several new European species 
during the last half century. 

With the imperfect knowledge of foreign species that we yet possess 
it is scarcely possible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion concerning 
the general distribution of the Ntidihranchiata in the different regions of 
the globe. The tropical forms are„ as usual, larger and more brilliantly 
polom^ed than those of colder climates, but the notices of extra European 
species are so scanty, that we cannot form any idea of their numerical 
preponderance. * * cannot be doubted that a great deal of 

the apparent deficiency of other genera, in comparison with the Dorldidce, 
in foreign countries, arises from the want of proper examination, 
and from the little attention paid by collectors to the less conspicuous 
forms.* 

In 1841, the celebrated Naturalist, M. Sars, announced the* discovery, 
that these little creatures undergo a metamorphosis, having on their 
extrusion from the 'egg a very different form and character from those 
which they arc afterwards dustined to assume. In this first stage of 
their existence, they have the appearance of small animalcules, swimming 
freely through the water by mi ans of two ciliated lobes, and have their 
body covered by a mutiloid shell fiiraislKd with an operculum. Up to 


* Having paid this attention to 'Hess conspicuous forms,” I am ’enabled to 
add considerably to Several genera. — E, F, K. 
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that time, nothing approaching to a distinct metamorphosis had: been 
known to exist in any of the true Molluscs. 

^h.Q.Nudihra7ic%icsta exhibit a high state of organization. They are. 
provided with a powerful muscular buccal apparatus, which has, in sotn^: - 
instances, appended to it a gizzard. The oral aperture is guarded by 
fleshy lips, and the mouth is furnished with a tongue, bearing a spiny 
prehensile membrane, and occasionally with lateral corneous jaws, 

The oesophagus, stomach, and intestines are well marked ; the former 
is generally short, and passes from the upper surface of the buccal mass. 
The stomach is frequently buried in the liver. The intestine is always 
short. 

The liver presents two great types of form. In the Dorididm and;,; 
Tritonidce it is entire (excepting in Scyllem, where it is broken up into ' 
6 or 7 globular masses), occupying its normal abdominal position ; in the 
EoUdidce it is more or less difcsed. 

All the Nudibranchs are hermaphrodites, each individual being fur- 
nished with male, female, and androgynous parts. These organs, taken 
together, are very bulky, and occupy the greater portion of the abdominal 
cavity. They communicate with a common vestibule, opening upon 
a nipple-like process on the right side of the body, and always below the 
mantle, when it is present. 

The organs of circulation and respiration consist of central organs of 
propulsion, — a systematic and portal heart, — arteries, veins, and sinuses 
or lacunes ; and of laminated, branched, or papillose branchiee ; arranged 
either on the medial line, or along the sides of the back. The flow of 
blood is rapid ; the pulsations of the heart varying, in the different 
species, from 50 to 100 in the minute. 

The nervous system presents a high degree of concentration, perhaps 
higher than in any other group of Mollusca^ — and is divided into two 
very distinct portions ; — one, the cephalic or excito-motor ; the second, 
the splanchnic or sympathetic ; these two portions .intercommunicate at 
several points. 

All the Nudibranchs are provided with auditory capsules. Eyes are 
also universally present. The dorsal tentacles are the organs of smell, 
and, judging from their great development, this sense must be more acute 
in most of the Nudibranchs than it is in any other Mollusc, with the 
exception perhaps of NauiUiis. Toucli undoubtedly resides every- 
where in the skin, but it is specialised in the oral tentacles and parts 
about the mouth. The lips and channel of the moutli are probably the 
seat of taste. 
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Their leu city of life, when kept in csnfinement, varies much in the 
different species, but is greater than in many other marine animals. 

Though patient and long-suffering in the endurance of hunger, they 
are very voracious. The greater number of them are carnivorous ; living 
principally upon Zoophytes and Sponges. The Eolides do not scruple 
occasionally to devour the weaker among their own brethren . — Abridged 
from English Cyclopoidki . 

Hopmg tliat the foregoing anuioinical and plij'-siologicul 
aocoxmt of the JfuclibrancMata, will draw more than ordinary 
attention to this family of marine creature.? (found on almost 
every rock and sea weed), I shall proceed to give a descriptive 
account of upwards of a hundred species of marine-animals, 
including Sea-anemones mdPkmaria, found in the harbour, bays, 
and coves of Trincomalie. I cannot but regret, that not having 
with me Ruppel and Ehrenberg’s work on species found in the 
Red Sea, I am not able to .speak i)ositively of all those herein 
de.soribed as being new to science. Some jnay, perhaps, have 
already been described by earlier observers, which, if ascertained 
to be the case, I .shall only be too glad to take the earliest 
opportunity of acknoxvledging. 

In concluding these prefatory remarks, I have to expre,ss my 
personal obligations to those authorities who have retained my 
military services in Ceylon, thereby enabling me to resume my 
Zoological labours, which were precipitately and unexpectedly 
shortened by my removal from the I,sland. 

Trincomalie, 

1st Jfovemher, 1857. 
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CEYLON NUDIBEANCHIATA MOLLUSOA. 
(naked molluscs.) 


Sub-Kingdom. 

(JIass. 

Order. 

Earn. 


Mollusca. 

Gasteropoda. 

Nudibranohiata. 

Dorididas. 


BrancMal Illume.? .surrounding the vent on the medio-dorsal line. 

(Sub-Eamilj. DoHiDiNiE. With a cloak. 

Genus Dori,s. Liimaiics. 


Animal oblong, covered by a mantle ; four tentacles, two 
.superior or dorsal, clavate or conical, retractile Avithin cavities, 
sometimes slightly sheathed. The hvo inferior or oral tentacles 
placed on each side of the mouth, sometimes absent or replaced 
by flat appendages ; eye specks immersed behind the dorsal 
tentacles, not always visible in the adult ; lingual membrane 
with numerous lateral teeth ; rachis often edentulous ; 
stomach simple ; lir'er compact ; skin strengthened ndth spicula, 
more or less definitely arranged. 


Doris gloriosa. Keh 
Synonym. Doris maeginata? Leuclcart. 

Body uoarly 3 inches long ; oblong, of a pinkish colour 
minutely dotted with red and white. Mantle large, oval, broad, 
when expanded entirely covering the foot. Back mottled Avith 
pink, red and yellow, and minutely punctulated Avith red and 
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yellow, edged troadly witli white, then hy a rich hroud red 
line ; adjoining this is a whitish space, and carried round the 
mantle, near the body, is a still more brilliant blood red line, 
with internal club-shaped prolongations of the same iieautiful 
purple red colour. Interspace and for almut a quarter of an 
inch of breadth of the back, the mantle is again whitish, with 
shades of purple and yellow iioaror the beautifully mottled back. 
The underside of mantle has also a broad white edge, the rest 
brilliantly variegated with dotted purple, yellow and rod splashes. 
Branchiae 7 or 8, large, branched ; each rising from a separate 
cavity in a circle about half an inch from a })rotruding yellow 
coloured anal orifice. Plumes roseus, with red midribs. Dorsal 
tentacles large, clavate ; apex pointed, slightly truncated, on 
inner edge laminated ; colour pinkish and .sjiotted yellow ,• 
ridge of cavity spotted with yello-w and red. Head' larg(', 
protruding nearly three-f|uariers of an inch from mantle. Mmith 


near foot, situated in the centre of an oval projection, and on 
each side a long broad toothed leaflet or oral apiiendnge, red and 
dotted like the head. Foot long, broad, with parallel sides, rounded 
and transversely split in front. It has a broad lemon coloureil 
edge with transverse stri® ; the rest ]nuki.sh red, not ,s[)otted ; 
a dark purple spot in centre given by the internal viscera. 

This is by far the most beautiful species of Dorlft or sea 
nymph I have ever seen, and none hut a good artist eoidd 
do justice to its resplendent beauties. The large ample surface of 
the mantle, with its soft, snowy white undulating edge, is best 
seen when the animal is swimming, and reflecting in the water 
■ a rich red folds near the golden speckled back, on which is 
placed a broad circle of rosy coloured feathery tufts. The live 
Jjmcimen, of which the above is but a faint description, was 
found under corals in low water near Port Frederick. In 

the white edge of the 
with tl,c''*’' ^ crimson red, which coalesced 

a question which of the two varieties looked more b(>au- 

thfred beauty was awarded to 

led margined specimen. They both lived for some days in 
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a vivarmm. "When at rest^ tlie mantle was turned inwards 
towards tire back ; in this position the white and red lines were 
hidden by the broad rolls on each side, displaying the rich 
profusion of red and yellow clotted splashes and undulating lines 
of the under surface of the mantle. In fact, it then looked like 
another species, but it is only when the mantle is fully expanded 
and floating on the water, that the unrivalled charms of this 
beautiful sea nymph is seen to perfection. In the young, the 
mantle extends round the head, and may be mistaken for a 
distinct species. I have not had an opportunity of seeing the 
spawm of this species. 

If this splendidly coloured sea nymph is identical with 
Leuckart’s species, found in the Red Sea, and named Doris 
marginata, I shoulcl still prefer retaining the name I have given 
it, as “ mcvrginatcC^ would apply, equally as well, to several other 
species as to this. 

Dobis MacOabthyi, KeL 


Body nearly 2^ inches long ; dusky grey. Mantle long, 
narrow, dusky grey ; bordered with a bright blue line ; edge 
creniilated, wavy. Dorsal tentacles long, conical, obtusely 
pointed ; laminated oblicpiely, for nearly two-tliirds of its 
length ; of a pale blue colour with white streaks. Oral tentacles 
white, short, broad and rounded. Branchial plumes 12 to 15 ; 
irregular, most of them of unequal length ; pinnated, and a few 
trifurcated ; others have a small cluster of plumes rising from 
the middle or extremity. Foot ^vhite, and nearly as long as 
the mantle. 

This curious, but eiegant species is semi-gelatinous ; and 
resembles a Goniocloris from its narrow mantle, which scarcely 
covers the foot ; the body is ahnost exposed. 

I have dedicated this beautiful species to one wlio has always 
encouraged my pursirits in the field of Natural History. To 
Sir Charles MacCarthy, the Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, I 
feel grateful for that assistance which his position in the Island 
enabled him to give me, whenever recj^uired ; and I also feel 
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thankful to him foi' the warm interest he has taken in my 
employment as Naturalist, to investigate the Natural History of 
the Pearl Oysters, which has so abruptly been brought to a 
conclusion by my professional services being required in another 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions, — the rebel polluted lazid of 
India. 


DoniS CIELESTIS. lieL 

Body white, 2| inches long ; flattened. Mantle coriaceous, 
white, clouded with dark purple minute rings, confluent or 
continuous with lighter coloured purple rings, set more widely 
apart. Dorsal tentacles white, long ; apex eluvate, lamellated, 
slightly truncated on the superior edge ; pale gre(m, tipp{ul with 
orange; margin of sheath orange or golden. Oral tentacles 
long, acutely pointed ; white, minutely speckled with luirple. 
Branchial pinnies 6, long, tripinnated ; whitish, ribs purplish 
brown, edge of cavity orange. Foot white, shorter than 
mantle ; grooved ; lowur lamella notched. 

This beautiful purpled clouded is of nny retiring 

liabits ; scarcely ever seen movij)g. 0])taii]ed in August and 
September from rocks in Back Bay. Ova white, in three or 
four broad coils. 


Dobis funbbbis. Kel 

Body nearly If inch long ; oblong, convex ; of a waxy white 
colour, and spotted black. Mantle coriaceous, granular ; of an 
ivory white colour, and ornamented with jet black spotted 
circles and half rings or imperfect annular spotted figures. 
Dorsal tentacles large, clavato ; apex black, laminated, nvithout 
sheaths. Oral tentacles linear ; white, tip black. Branchial 
plumes 6, large and drooping, tri-pinnato ; white and shaded 
lavender grey ; midribs of a dark brown colour. Foot waixy 
white ; spotted irregularly on the margin of edges with small 
and large linear spots. 

This elegant funereal looking JJoris is, with the mantle, about 
2| inches long, and broad. Rarely seen. Lives for a long 
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time in tlie aquarium. Deposits its oya in broad coiiYoliited 
bands, wbicli, ydaen uncoiled, measure nearly 18 inches in length. 
A pair kept in the aquarium were seen to spawn in July. While 
one was depositing the band of ova on the side of the glass globe, 
the other kept watch, as it were, by moying in a circle round 
the former. The whole process lasted about half an hour. 

The spots and markings of some specimens wore of a dark 
brown colour. In others the spots were of an auburn colour. 

Dobis Gleniei.^ KeL 

Semi-gelatinous. Body nearly 1 J inch long. Mantle broad, 
shorter than foot, — aboye, white, with a pinkish yellow »shade ; 
a largo irregularly wayed deep golden coloured patch on 
the back, bordered and spotted with purplish red. The 
under suiTace of fore part of mantle, of a beautiful light 
pxlrplo colour. There is also a pui'ple line on each side of 
the white body. Dorsal tentacles white, with golden coloured 
lamina?. ; long, conical and pointed. Oral tentacles short, 
“white. Branchial plumes 7 to 9, short, lanceolate, pinnated ; 
white, bordered with golden yellow. Foot pinkish white ; edge 
pure white. 

This beautiful species I haye named after my friend the 
Rey. Owen Glenie, Colonial Chaplain of Trinconialie, who was 
often the cheerful companion of my zoological pursuits, and 
who will, I hope, on my departure from the Island, continue 
those researches which he has so well begun. 

This is perhaps next to TTevehjam Zeijlanica (??. s.) and DorU 
Gloriosctj the most remarkably coloured species in Ceylon. 
Found in the Inner Harbour in deep water, as also at Kottiar, 
opposite Fort Frederick. 

Dobis leopabda. KeL 

Body I inch long, grey spotted. Mantle carneoiis, granular ; 
grey, and spotted with dark grey and Idackisli circular spots ; 
the latter in the central parts ; each spot composed of smaller 
spots, separated from each other l)y white reticulations, seen 
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more distinctly -with the aid of a magnifier. Dorsal tentacles 
green ; large, broad, oyate, lamellated for nearly the whole 
length. Oral tentacles short, linear, acntely pointed. Branchial 
plumes 6, grey, speckled with darker grey, all united for nearly 
half the length ; the other half fringed with short plumes 
of a light green colour. Foot whitish, speckled ; coyered by 
mantle 

This Leopard-spotted Doris is of a regular oyal form. Found 
in Dutch Bay among coral rocks. — Ova white. • 

DoEIS AMABILiS. Kel 

Body 4 lines long, oblong, narrow, convex, white, spotted 
purple on sides. Mantle smooth, white, and spotted with 
purplish crimson spots ; beneath white, not spotted. Dorsal 
tentacles of moderate length ; apex conical, pointed ; closely 
lamellated ; of a golden yellow colour. Branchial plumes 5 or 
6, small, bi-pinnate ; white, with purple spots at their base. 
All retracted within a cavity, without a rim. Head rounded, 
spotted purple, on each side of mouth a short linear tentacle, 
white. Foot narrow, longer than the mantle, slightly expanded 
in front, spotted purple on the upper surface. 

This lovely little Doris is rarely found. Two specimens, 
obtained in May, are still alive in a finger glass, generally 
resting on the side of a stone. At night they crawl out of their 
hiding place and creep along the sides of the glass, and are 
sometimes seen floating on the surface of the water on their 
back. When touched with a feather they adhere by their foot, 
and can he kept dangling in this position by the aid of the 
mucous thread secreted by the surface of the foot. Several Eolidcv, 
wore kept in the same vessel, and they have survived them all, 
though attacked repeatedly by the Eolis. Ova white, deposited 
on vsicle of glass in a thread-like coil. 

Dobis eidelis. Keh 

Body f inch long ; narrow, convex ; white. Mantle oblong, 
with parallel sides ; shorter than the foot ; of a ■^vaxy white 
colour, the edge lined with red and irregular tootli-likc transverse 
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internal prolongations of the same colour ; those on sides, 
longer, alternated with short ones. Branchial plumes 7 or 8, 
black ; lanceolate, pinnated, few branched at tip. Dorsal tentacles 
oblong, flattened, pointed ; apex black, lamellated. Oral 
tentacles small, acutely pointed. Boot white, narrow, slightly 
dilated in front, and pointed posteriorly. 

Found on coral rocks at low water mark, in August and 
September. This singularly marked species looks, when the 
tentacles and branchim are retracted, like a large bean. Its 
jet black plumes and tentacles appear very conspicuous above 
the red margined white mantle. It is very tenacious of life. 
Ova deposited in narrow white coils. 

Dobis pbeciosa. , Kel, 

Body white, f inch long. Mantle pale greenish yellow, very 
light coloured on sides, where there is also a blueish shade ; 
clo>seIy speckled with small reddisli-browm spots ; margin 
marked with a narrow purple red line and a light orange shade. 
Dorsal tentacles short, with reddish-purple apex, clavate, 
laminated. Oral tentacles triangular, sharp pointed. Branchim 
short, pinnated ; reddish-purple. Foot white, shorter than 
mantle. 

This gem-like elegant species, is of the same size as D. 
Fidelis^ and not unlike it in appearance. The deep blood-red 
branchial plumes, and the red margined speckled cloak, 
sufficiently separate it from the last species. They are both found 
in the same locality, and at the same time. The characters 
of the young species are also very marked, as in the adult 
specimens. 

Dobis kivea. KeL 

Body f inch long, convex, elliptical, snowy white. Mantle 
coriaceous, granular ; white, occasionally seen speckled 
indistinctly with small grey spots. The purplish coloured viscera 
seen through the opaline back. Dorsal tentacles pure ^Yhite, 
short, conical, pointed slightly, lamellated at tip. Oral tentacles 
linear. Branchial plumes 6 or 7, white, bi-i:)inuate. Foot white, 
shorter than mantle. 
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This snowy white opaline Doris^ is probably only a variety 
of Doris pallida of Leiickart, found by ]lnp]) 0 ] iji t]ie Eed 
Bea. It has not, however, all its characters ; the cloak resembles 
that of D, repanda in some respects. It has white, nerve-like 
lines on the margin. I have only seen one specimen, which 
lived for a few days. 

Doris marmorata. Keh 

Body 2| inches long, oblong, convex, coriaceous ; white, 
speckled reddish-brown. Mantle broad and long, covering 
the foot; thick, hard, granular; marbled with black and reddish- 
brown, and irregularly spotted white. Under surface white, 
and mottled with irregular shaped purplish-red spots. Branchial 
plumes 6, united at base, superior half plumose, tri-pinnated, 
grey and grizzled witli brown. Dorsal tentacles large, clavatc^, 
laminated ; brown and speckled white. Sheaths granular. 
Head small ; oral tentacles long, linear, acutely pointed. Foot 
white, deeply notched and grooved in front ; spotted reddislx- 
brown. 

This large marbled Doris lived only for a few days. They 
are found on rocks near Fort Frederick at low-water mark, 
Some are of a darker brown coloxir than others. 

Doris cbrisa. Kel 

Body ^ inch long, convex, oval ; of a vermillion-red colour. 
Mantle of a cherry-red colour, covering the foot. Branchial 
plumes 6 or 7 ; very small, straight and stiflF ; bi-pinnated ; of a 
crimson-red colour. Dorsal tentacles small, conical, lamellated, 
purplishrod ; speckled white, tip grey. Oral tentacles indistinctly 
>seen. Foot ])mkish. 

I have only seen one specimen ' of this exceedingly pretty 
species. It lived for several months in a fingeivglass. It 
cannot be mistaken for the young of any other Deylon species 
herein described. Ova red, in six narrow tape-like coils. The 
ova of D. ruhra (mihi) are white. 
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DoBIS BUIfOPUNOTATA. Kel 

. Body I iiioli long, oval, compressed ; of a -white coloin*. 
Mantle coriaceous ; of a light brick-red colour, and speckled 
with circular spots of a darker reddish-brown colour. Branchial 
plumes 5 small, bi-pinnate ; greyish, speckled rufous. Dorsal 
tentacles short, clavate, pointed, laminated, without sheaths ; 
of a rufous brown colour. Oral tentacles white ; linear* 
Foot whitish ; short, grooved and notched in front, speckled 
rusty. Under part of cloak whitish, and also speckled rusty. 

This stiif-looking Doris is occasionally seen in a circular 
form. Rarely found, among Pearl Oystei’s ; very tenacious of 
life. - . 

Dobis gbisea. KeL 

Body inch long, gelatinous. Mantle of a dark ashy- 
brown colour, closely speckled with reddish brown and white 
spots, and two or four longitudinal rows of larger blackish 
irregular spots. Tentacles clavate, laminated ; ashy-brown 
speckled white. Branchial ];)hiines 5 whitish, speckled grey ; 
tr5-pinnat(‘. Mouth surrounded with a white veil (?) Foot 
, whitish, spotted reddish-brown ; notched in the fore part ; 
covered entirely hj the mantle. Some specimens are more 
reddish-coloured than others. The young are nearly always 
more ashy-coloured. 

A very common species, found from March to September 
in low water, on rocks surrounding Fort Frederick, and also 
in the Inner Harbour. Lives a long time in the aquarium. 
Ova white, in three or four white coils. This Do7is can elongate 
itself into the shape of a leech. 

Dobis pabillosa. Kel 

Body f inch long, white, brown spotted. , Mantle coriaceous, 
covered with large papillte, each rising from a circular 
tubercular base, or ring. Buif, and spotted dark reddish-brown ; 
a row^ of larger spots round the margin. A dark brown line 
runs from base of tentacles to branchim. Dorsal tentacles 
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large, apex clavate, laminated, of a light green colour, speckled 
white. Oral tentacles short, linear. Foot whitish and spotted 
with rusty-hrown ; shorter than mantle. Branchial plumes 6 ; 
short, tri-pinnated. Posterior three plumes ru.sty-colourod ; 
anterior ones whitish. 

This species resembles Doris rufopunctata, but its green 
dorsal tentacles, and papillose tubercles on mantle, sufficiently 
distinguish it from other species. Ova white, laid in four 
narrow waved coils, 

Doris kubea. Kel. 

Syn. Doris solea. ? Cuv. 

Body 1|- inch long, oblong, pellucid-red. Mantle crimson- 
red, and maculated with irregularly shaped dark brick-red or 
purple spots ; those on the hack larger. Tentacles large, clavate; 
apex red, laminated. Branchiae 6, of a light rose colour ; large, 
tri-pinnate. The two anterior ones smaller than the rest. 
Foot oblong, broad, of a pinkish-red colour ; longer than mantle; 
rounded in front and tran.sversoly grooved ; anterior lamina 
notched in centre. Oral tentacles linear ; mantle extended, 
nearly three inches. 

This beautiful red species is found in great abundance in 
and out of the harbour of Trincoraalie ; and is generally seen 
on mossy rocks a few feet below the surface of the water. 
Tlhen confined in a glass vivarium, it becomes, at night, 
nearly throughout, of a pellucid pinkish-white colotu', which 
hue it retains till dawn, when gradually it assumes the brilliant 
red diurnal costume. Spawns in the months of May and 

Junt , or- a deposited in three or four large, white, ribbon-like 
convolutions. 


Doris osseosa. Kel 


Body 1 inch long. Mantle hard, 


cartilaginous, granular 


am pitted , gi anules of a whitish colour ; on the median line 

is a narrow ridge extending from base of tentacles to branchial 
plumes, which are four or five in number, emerging horizontally 
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from tinder tlie posterior termination of dorsal ridge. In 
some specimens tliere is a large pitted protuberance on centre 
of ridge. Dorsal tentacles -with large granular sbeaths ; 
apex conical, lamellated ; of a pale green colour. Oral 
tentacles white. Foot small, narrow. Branchial plumes small, 
bi-pinnated. 

This curiously formed Doris resemble.s a piece of bone, or 
piece of worm-eaten white stone. Its habits are those of the 
other Dovidc8‘ 

Doris Constantia. Kel. 

Coriaceous. Body f inch long ; light yellow. Mantle 
yellowish-broum, granular ; dark brown spots on edge. Dorsal 
tentacles yellow, conical, swollen at the apex, laminated ; tip 
produced, white. Oral tentacles small, linear. Branchialplumes 
whitish, fire or six, small, bi-piunate. Foot small, covered by the 
mantle. Under parts yellowish. 

I have only seen one of this .species, which lived for many 
months in a vivarium. It came nightly to one of the oysters, 
and apparently fed on the back of the .shells, upon the abm.s of 
life found there. 


Doris lutbola. Kiel . 

Semi-gelatinous. Body f inch long. Mantle griinular, 
yellowish, and shaded with darker yellow. Dor.sal tentacles 
long, black, lamellated apex. Oral tentacles short, white. 
Branchial plumes long, bi-pinnate, greenish. Foot white, 
shorter than mantle. 

This elegant species is found in shallow water ; spawns in 
October. Ova light green, in two narrow tape-like convolutions. 

Doris viperina. Kel. 

Body 2 inches long ; white. Mantle coriaceous, oval ; 
covered with short spinous tubercles, of a grey colour ; and 
beautifully spotted with dark grey and purpli.sh bi-own .spots 
having a blueish shade. Under .surface of mantle white, with 
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purplish spots, a puv})lish line ruus near the edge : hov.k'i' 
transversely streaked. Dorsal tentacles, greenish, long, white', 
slightly truncated, laminated clavato to 2 )S. Oraltentach's white ; 
long, pointed. Branchial plume.s 6 ; short, broad, Iji-iiiiuiate ; 
of a greenish -white colour. Foot oblong, entirely et)\-er('d liy 
the broad oval mantle ; -white, spotted with smaller purplish 
spots than those seen on the under surface of mantle. 

Found in deep -water, near French Battery. 

DoEIS ATIUTA. Kel. 

Body ^ inch long, and ^ inch broad ; o-s-iite, convex ; 
of a smoky-black colour. Mantle broad, when expanded 
covering the foot ; smooth, edge semi-transparent, the. r(jst jel- 
black. Branchite 8 ; small, of a smoky-black colour, l)i-])innate ; 
two sets of 4 each, all entering the .same cavity round anus. 
Foot long, narrow, rounded in front, slightly projecting 
behind when in progression ; of a pale .smoky colour. Mouth 
indistinctly seen. Oral tentiieles linear. ' Dorsiil tcmtacle.s 
pellucid, with clavate apex ; black ; tips white, looking lik(> ('y(>s 
set on the tentacles. Ova white, in three or four .small narrow 
tape-like coils. 

This species may prove to he either identical with Dovh 
fumata of Leuckart, or D. ftnnosa of “ Quoy et Gaj-m," the 
latter more probably, as the remarkable, white tip])eil tentacle, s 
(always present), conld not have passed nnohserved by llnppel. 
The branchiae however, of D. ' fumata would appear to correspond 
with those of the Ceylon specie.s. Tho next s[)ecies too, Avhich I 
regarded at one time as only a variety of D. fumata, must, I 
think, he comsidered distinct, as it was not found in April w-ith 
1). atrata, but .suhsequeutly, when the latter became scarce. 

DoBIS ATEOVIEIDIS. Kd. 

Body lU linos long, of an invisibh-green colour. Mantle 
broad, undulating, of a grocnish-hlack colour ; edge streaked 
with a pale crimson line. Tentacles and hranchim as in 
D, atrata. Foot of a pale invisible-green. Ova like those of. 
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tlie precodiiig species. Some of the specimens had the mantle 
indistinctly, but regularly, spotted Avliite ; these spots, composed 
of several smaller spots ‘round a centre, looked, through a 
magnifier, like little stars. 

The young of this species is of a jet-black colour, with a broad 
brilliant crimson line round edge of mantle and foot, If I had 
not specimens of difterent ages to compare with, and observe 
the gradual diminution of the intensity of the red line, till it 
became almost obsolete in the larger specimens, I should be 
inclined * to consider the characters of the young to be those of 
a distinct species ; so very great are the external characters of 
the young and older animals. The ■[)resence of the red line in 
the young of this species, and its non-existence in the young of 
7k (drata^ still more confirms me in the opinion already 
advanced, that they are not identical species. Both are very 
sluggish in their hahits ; generally, two or more lie locked in 
each other’s embraces, under a stone or a coral branch. In 
confinement they live longer tluin any species I have had under 
observation, 


'Doris variabilis. luh 

Body 6 lines long, pellucid green ; the red viscera seen through 
it. Mantle greenish-brown, and marked with longitudinal rows 
of reticulated whitish spots. Dorsal tentacles clavate, laminated; 
greenish-hrown, speckled ; tip white. Branchial plumes 8, 
small, round a central cavity, tri-pinnate ; brown, speckled white. 
Foot pellucid-green ; shorter than mantle. 

This species is found in great abundance on rocks in Dutch 
Bay at low-water mark. Tluw vary much in depth of colour ; 
green, however, always prevailing. In hal)its, like 7?. airata , 

Doris exantheiviata. KeL 

Body 5 inches long ; pinkish or light purple colour. Mantle 
long, broad ; covered with large and small, smooth conical and 
rounded nodules, rising from smooth elevated bases. The upper 
surface is of a deep olive-brown colour, having several white 
splashes ; edge of a lemon col our x Under surface of mantle 
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pinkish, and near the body there is a broad undulating reddish 
tand, terminating abruptly on each side below the foot, not 
unlike in appearance to some cutaneous disease. Dorsal tentacles 
long ; pinkish and smooth for tw^o-thirds of its length, apex clavate, 
laminated, truncated ; of a pale brown colour. Oral tentacles 
long, conical ; pinkish. Branchial plumes 6 ; large, pendant 
tri-pinnated ; plumes pinkish-red and speckled-white ; midribs 
greenish. Foot much shorter than mantle, deeply grooved and 
notched in front, obtusely pointed posteriorly ; of a light pink 
colour, except the edge which is of a lemon colour with transverse 
stri^. 

The whole animal gives one more the idea of a horrid disease 
than the charms of a sea nymph. This species is semi-gelatinous 
and very glutinous on the surface, particularly the mantle. 
"WFen dead it rapidly dissolves, and cannot be preserved in 
spirits. The largest specimen I have seen measured 8 inches 
long and 5 inches broad. It will not live more than a few 
days in the aquarium. Ova of a beautiful red colour ; coil 
I inch broad, and’ 18 inches in length. This species 
resembles Doris earhunculosa^ but the smooth nodules, and 
the red ova, of the former will always he sufidcient marks of 

Dobis gabbunoxjlosa. Kel 

Body nearly 4^ inches long ; oblong, oval ; ^f a pinkish- 
purple colour. Mantle semi-gelatinous, broad and long, and of 
an oval form ; purplish-brown colour, studded with numerous 
large warty nodules, and larger ones rising from a raised 
tubercular ringed base. Nodules of a deeper Frowm colour ; 
some have also a greenish tinge and others are variegated with 
white. Dorsal tentacles long, produced, clavated, truncated 
superiorly, laminated ; of a })ale purplish colour. Mouth with 
a small triangular-shaped veil. Branchial plumes 5 ; large, 
broad and long ; closely tri-pinnated ; of a rusty-red colour, 
grizzled with white. Foot short, oblong, oval ; of a purplish- 
pink colour ; sides of under surface veined and of a pink 
coloux'- 
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The mantle of this inelegant Doris, is not nnlike seine 
carbuncnlar formation. The under surface is pinkish and shaded 
■with purple. It is a very unsightly object. The edge of the 
mantle of the young is mottled-yellow. The whole flnirha.1 is 
nearly 6 inches long, and 3^ broad in the centre. Ova. white, 
deposited in narrow tape-like form in four or five broad coils. 
The white ova alone sufidciently distinguish this ugly sea-nymph 
from her rival D, ewanthemata. 

Doeis ihtbota. Kel. 

Body li inch long. Mantle warty ; of a dark-brown colour, 
nearly black ; on the medial line is a thick white pasty line. 
Dorsal tentacles brown ; clavate, laminated. Oral tentacles lon^;, 
linear, pointed ; of a bright-brown colour. BranchiaLplumes 6, 
tri-pinnated ; of a golden-brown colour. Boot golden-brown ; 
narrow, longer than mantle. 

This warty Doris is easily distinguished from othera of a 
brown colour by its rufous warty mantle, and the dirty-white 
line on back. Even the young have the white dorsal streak. 
Very common in low ■\^'ater in the months of September and 
October. 


Doeis lanugikosa. Kel 

Body ^ inch long ; of a pale-green colour. Mantle green, 
covered with short downy hair. Dorsal tentacles green, lamel- 
lated, pubescent. Oral tentacles not observed. Branchiae lO 
or 12 ; small, of a sap-green colour, bi-pinnated. Foot shorter 
t ha n mantle ; of a pale-green colour, transparent. 

Of this downy species I have only seen one specimen. It 
lived only a few days. Found near Nicholson’s Cove. 

Doeis spokgiosa. Kel. 

Semi-gelatinous. Body nearly 3^ inches long. Mantle 
broad, oval, covering the foot in all parts ; of a dull yellow- 
brown colour, deeply pitted ; margin of pits granular ; cavities 
spongious. The -whole upper surface of mantle looks like the 
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surface of some species of sponge. Beneath of a darker yellow- 
hroTm colour. Dorsal tenincles large, with slightly truncated, 
laminated apex, sheaths large, funnel-shaped ; granular. Oral 
tentacles (?).. Branchial plumes 6, grey, drooping much ; 
hi-pinnated. Foot broad, long. 

This very curiously formed Dork is found in deep water in 
the Inner Harbour. The young may be mistaken for a 
distinct species, from the lateral cavities or pits being deeper. 
The whole animal is nearly the size of D. exanthemata. 

Dobis steiata. Kel. 

Coriaceous. Body inch long. Mantle nearly smooth ; 
white, with light-brown wavy streaks. Under surface white, 
with linear wavy streaks near the body. Dorsal tentacles with 
short conical, laminated apex. Oral tentacles white, linear, 
pointed. Branchial plumes 5 or 6, small, bi-pinnated ; white, 
streaked with brown. Foot pure white, narrow, oblong. Found 
in Dutch Bay. 


Dobis oobrtjgata. Kel. 

Body nearly 1 inch long, oval, whitish. Mantle coriaceous, 
corrugated, and studded with small tubercles ; those on the 
sides larger, and each has a spine ; of a pale watery-green 
colour ; black spotted under surface, also greenish and spotted 
with small dots. Dorsal tentacles short, open, greenish, 
lamellated. Branchial plumes grey ; 7 or 8, short, pinnated. 
Foot pale-green'; narrow ; shorter than mantle. Oral tentacles 
short, triangular, pointed. 

I have seen only one live specimen of this curious Boris. 
Dobis biota. Kel. 

Coriaceous. Body inches long. Mantle large, oval, 
covering entirely the foot ; upper surface granular, of a yellowish- 
brown colour, splashed with largo and small irregular brick-red 
spots ; under surface white, and near the body painted with 
small and large bright red spots. Dorsal tentacles clavate. 
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laminated, slightly truncated ; sheaths large, granular. Oral 
tentacles long, pointed ; white, spotted red. Foot broad, shorter 
than mantle ; white. 

This remarkably painted Doris is found in deep wateir* 
Occasionally it burrows in the sand, where it lies for hours,— ^ 
plumes .and dorsal, tentacles alone being uncovered. 


Dobis bellioosa. Kel. 

Coriaceous. Body inches long. Mantle large, oval, 
upper surface granular, and covered with small spines ; of a 
dull brick-red, or chocolate colour, and irregularly streaked; 
with pale-yellow. Under surface of mantle white, splashed 
and spotted with chocolate. Branchial plumes 6, large, bi-pin-^ 
nated ; of a dull-rose colour, and speckled yellow in small 
specimens. Dorsal tentacles with small clavate, pointed, apex. 
Oral tentacles white, short, pointed. Foot broad, oval, of a 
dark-red colonr with a pale whitish edge. 

Found in deep water in the Inner Harbour of Trincomalie. 
The mantle of this species resembles much that of D. picta^ 
hut its spines ' and chocolate-coloured foot sufficiently 
distiiaguish it from that species, which has a white foot and 
beautifully painted under-side of mantle. They live for many 
months in a vivarium, 


Dobis castanea. Kel 

Carneous. Body 1|- inch long. Mantle thick, granular and 
tubercular ; of a reddish-chestnut colour. Dorsal tentacles red, 
short, laminated ; tip produced, whitish. Oral tentacles short, 
linear, pointed. Branchial plumes 6 (?), short, bi-pinnated ; o 
a purplish colour. Under parts deep vermillion-red, and 
speckled with darker red. Foot short, red. 

Found near Sober Island, Trincomalie Harbour# 
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Sub-genus. Ojtohidobis. 

Onohidoeis Lbachii, Blainv, 

Oai’ueous. Body oval, about iucb long. Mantle granular 
and studded with filamentous granules. Those on the posterior 
third of mantle often large, and appearing like small branchial 
plumes. No dorsal tentacles. Two oral tentacles, which appear 
to protrude through notches, from under the anterior edge of 
mantle. The foot is broad and nearly occupies the whole of 
' the under part of mantle. Anus opens on the under surfiice of 
the posterior part of mantle. Orifice of the organs of generation 
oa the right side. 

Found on rocks in the Inner Harbour. I have scarcely any 
doubt, that this is the Onchidove described by Blainville from 
a specimen seen in the British Museum, whose halltat was not 
known. 

The eoloiu- of the animal is of a light-grey, mottled with 
black spots in some specimens. In spirits the filamentous granules 
are not seen, but when the animal is alive they are so distinctly, 
and the contractile character of the filaments are very observable, 
especially of the larger ones. 

Treveltana, n. g . 

Body without a cloak. Two dorsal tentacles without sheaths, 
non-retractile. ^ Mouth in front of head, without tentacles. 
Branchise in a circular disc on the back ; non-retractile. 


Teeveltana Zeylanica. Kel 

Body 1^ inch long, narrow, elevated and inflated near the 
branchial plumes ; semi-gvlatiuous, white and spotted with 
small dark orange-red spots, set wide apart from each other. 
Head rather produced and rounded ; also -spotted red. Mouth 
circular, small ; situated in front, without veil or tentacles. 
Branchial plumes 15 or Iti, situated on posterior third of body, 
round a large disc, in the centre of which is the vent. Plumes 
long, downy, closely set ; pure white, with a longitufliaal 
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bright red streak on the back of each ; slightly contractEe, 
but they do not retract into a cavity*; when extended^ they 
resemble a small tuft of marabout feathers. Genital orifice in a 
nipple-like process, situated between the anterior and middle^ 
third of body. Foot long, and broad ; terminating posteriorly 
in a lancet-shaped point, about ^ inch from body ; white, with' 
a delicate light orange-red line on the edge of the foot ;‘this 
line is carried partially oia each side of head. Tentacles 2, 
dorsal ; short, conical, pointed ; upper half indistinctly laminated; 
of a light orange-red colour at tip ; base colourless, transparent. 
Ova yellow, deposited in bead-like coils. They generally deposit 
the coils on branches of sea-weed. iSometimes this Doris 
resembles a miniature fan-tail pigeon ; particularly when 
perched on sea-weed, and the small marabout plumes^ are 
elongated. 

Found on rocks and sea-weed near Sober Island. 

This elegant creature does not resemble any of the described 
species. The form of the body is not unlike that of the genus 
Ancula. Its nearest approach, in other particulars, is to 
Polycera. 

I venture to make a distinct genus of this Dor^is^ and dedicate 
it to Sir Walter Trevelyan, to whom I am indebted so much 
for the liberal aid he has afforded me in my researches into 
the Natural History of Ceylon. 


Fam. TBITONIADiE. 
Melibcea. Rang. 


Animal elongated, with a narrow, channelled foot, and long 
slender tail ; sides of the back with pairs of tuberculated lobes, 
easily deciduous ; tentacles cylindrical, retractile into long 
trumpet-shaped sheaths ; head covered by a lobe-like veil ; 
sexual orifices behind right tentacle ; excretory behind first 
gill on the right side. — (Woodward.) 
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Mblib(ea vieidis. Kel 

■ Animal gelatinous, transparent, of a greenish vitreous colour. 
Body covered -with hairy filaments. Head small, nearly 
circular, covered with filaments. Veil large, and very 
expansive ; circular opening lined with cilia. Xontacles 2, 
about f inch long ; capsule small, covered with filaments. 
Branchiffi 6 or 7 on each side, unequal, wedge-shaped; 
placed alternately ; base broad ; slightly pedunculated, covered 
vyith cilia and filaments, giving a very hairy appearance ; base 
blown ; the other parts greenish and speckled with dirty white. 
Hoot narrow, of pinkish colour on edge, and upper surface 
covered with short filaments. 

Nearly 3 inches long. 

Pound on weeds near Inner Hai'bour ; not common ; can 
swim very actively. The veil over the head is used as a net 
doubtless to entangle its prey. The opening is very dilatable. 
Deposits its ova in a flat mass ; ova white. 


. , , Both.sa (?) Deac^na. Kel. 

■ Animal green ; elongated, narrow. No mantle. Two tenta- 
cles placed anteriorly on side of head ; non retractile ; tentacles 
folded or cylindrical, slightly granular. On the centre of the 
back there are three unequal wing-like denticulated lobes, of a 
green colour, with a tooth-like processes, tipped red ; sides of 
the posterior half of body also toothed with two lines of small, 
pointed, red-tipped tubercles. Poot narrow, channelled. Mouth 
protected by two small semi-orbicular 'flaps or veils. Orifice on 
right side. Length nearly 1 inch. 

I have some doirbts as to the propriety of placing this species 
under the genus Sycllcea. I could not discover any tufted 
branchiae on the surfiico of the dorsal lobes. I propose naming 
this genus, closely allied to Glaucus, if new, in honor of Dr. 
Templeton, late of the Eoyal Artillery (brother of the Belfast 
'Natm-alist) who has contributed considerably to the Fauna of 
Ceylon. 
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I have found only one specimen on a branch of se^-weed. It 
looked at first like a piece of green weed, but on placmg it in 
fresh sea water, the lobes expanded and waved about very briskly. 
The red tips of the lobes contrasted beautifully with the bright 
green of the animal. It lived only a few hours. 

POLYOBEA (?) Zbylanioa. Kel. 

Body i inch long. No distinct mantle. Head covered by a 
membranous fimbriated veil ; the long fllarpents slightly toothed. 
Veil continuous with a narrow membranous expansion on side 
of body, which are united at the tail. Large fimbriated filaments 
also on sides of body. A membranoxts crest runs on the medial 
line of back. Dorsal tentacles retractile in a sheath ; olavate, 
laminated, incurved at the. tip; brown, white tipped. Oral 
tentacles white ; broad and short. Branchial phimes 5, short, 
bi-pinnated, retractile, placed in a circle, in the centre of the 
back, near the third pair of dorsal filaments. Colour above,' 
bright orange-red ; beneath whitish, with red speck's seen 
through the transparent foot. Ova, bright red ; in narrow 
coils. The whole animal is scarcely 1 inch long ; and its 
broadest part not more than f of an inch. 

I have placed this species, Yevj doubtfully, under the head of 
Polycei'a. I believe there is sufficient reason to make a new 
genus of the leaduig characters of this pretty little creature. 
The transparent membranous expansion is fully extended whai 
the animal swims, which it does, more freely than any known 
species. Bor 10 or 16 minutes it will keep floating and moving 
its body like an eel in the water. Very rare ; a few specimens 
lived for many months in my vivarium. 

Fam. ..Eolid^. 

Animal with papillose gills, ari’anged along the sides of the 
back ; tentacles sheathless, non-retractile ; lingual teeth 0. 1.0 ; 
ramifications of the stomach and liver extending into the dorsal 
papillae ; excretory orifices on the right side ; skin smooth, 
without spicula ; no distinct mantle. 
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.Eolis* Httsseti. Kel 

Tentacles 4. Both pairs of the same shape and form ; but 
the anterior ones longer, of a limped-orange hue, tipped with 
white. Back of a dull orange-brown colour ; a triangular 
white space behind dorsal tentacle. Branchise numerous, in 
-3 rows on each side of body, white and ringed with light 
purple, tip white. Foot dilated anteriorily ; no lateral 
processes. 

Rare; named in memory of a departed and beloyed companion 
: of iny earliest scientific labours. 

.®OLis BiaoLOE. Kel. 

Body f inch long, slender ; waxy-white ; a dusky spot on 
neck anterior to dorsal tentacles. Dorsal tentacles short, smooth, 
transparent white at base ; corrugated or laminated at apex, 
of a deep orange-red colour, becoming darker at tip. Oral 
tentacles twice as long ; pellucid-white throughout ; tapering, 
ourTed, Head small, rounded. Branchiae medium sized ; 
narrow, acutely pointed ; white with a subterminal orange-red 
ring ; apex waxy-white. They are set in 6 or 7 small clusters, 
the anterior ones composed of 34 or more branchise ; .the others 
of two, rarely of three ; becoming smaller as they approach the 
tail. Foot linear ; white, transparent ; slightly expanded in 
front. 

Found among sea weed in Back Bay, Trinoomalie. 

..Ecus EFFULSENS. Kel 

Tentacles 4 ; 2 dorsal moderately long, laminated obliquely ; 
dark-orange, tipped white. The two anterior ones orange, with 
a whitish spot In centre and tipped white, a dark shade behind 
dorsal tentacle. BranchiEe in 5 or 6 clusters on each side of 
back. The anterior clusters consisting of 12 or 15 narrow 


'Mym, JEolis, daughter of jEolus, 
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obtusely pointed brancbisB ; orange-red at base, ringed with 
white and orange, tip white ; a bluish line running longitudinally 
for nearly two-thirds of its length. 

Found in great number in Dutch Bay, and oiher parts of the 
sea near Fort Frederick. Spawns in June and July. Ora 
white, in narrow thready coils. 

iEoLis PAULi]sr.E. KeL 

Tentacles 4 ; two dorsal, red, wrinkled. The two terminal 
tentacles pinkish, tip red, base white. Branchise reddish, 
numerous, short ; anterior ones have a whitish central ring, 
tipped red ; posterior ones of a redder coloiu’, tips more 
broadly tipped with red ; the central white ring less distinct. 
Foot expanded, 'with a short, triangular-pointed process. Dength 
3^ lines. 


iSOLIS TBISTIS. Kel 

Tentacles 4 ; two dorsal, about half Lhe size of the two 
anterior ones , white with blackish rings. Body white, an 
interrupted blackish line on each side of hack. Branchias in 
clusters of 3 or 4 ; short, pointed, white, and ringed with 
black. Foot slightly expanded, and notched anteriorly. Length 
about 3 lines. 

Found on sea-weed in one of my Acpuiria. Ova white, 

JEolis nodulosa. Kel 

Tentacles 4 ; opaque-white. Dorsal long, pyramidal, 
pointed, with three nodular rings ; oral tentacles short, narrow, 
pointed, white with a yellowish shade. Head and hack white. 
Branchise in five small clusters on each side ; long, nodular, 
obtusely pointed ; opaque-white and spotted indistinctly with 
slight orange-brown ; base darker. Foot slightly contracted 
anteriorly. 

Length about inch. 
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Dorsal tentacles pyramidal, ringed ; of a dusky grey colour. 
Oral tentacles long, pointed, white, with a central red ring. 
Branchiae in five >small clusters on each side ; the anterior, 
pair largest. Papillae short, conical ; white, and ringed with 
grey. Foot long, with anterior tentacular processes Length 
4 or 5 lines. 

I have named this species in remembrance of one who was a 
frequent visitor of my Aquarito establishment,” and who 
took a •warm and friendly interest in all my scientific pursuits. 
This smdl^oUs was discovered on some sea-'vvced gro^Ying in 
a Vivarium. 


Genus. Puoctokotus. A, and II, 

Animal oblong, depressed, pointed behind ; dorsal tentacles 
2, linear, simple, with eyes at base, behind ; oral tentacles 
short ; head covered by a small semi-lunar veil ; mouth with 
horny jaws ; gills papillose, on ridges down the sides of the hack 
and round the head in front ; vent dorsal. — Woodward. 

Peogtonotus Oeientalis. KeL 

Animal semi-gelatinous, greenish. Dorsal tentacles 2, 
bifurcated and retractile. Oral tentacles short, pointed. 
Branchia?, four or five rows on each side of ]3ody, those nearest 
the body smaller ; wedge-shaped, rounded superiorly, flattened ; 
green, spottcnl grey and grc'cn, Branchim carried round the 
head in two or three rows ; middle ones longer, all of the same 
shape. Foot broad, long, groov<‘d in foot. Length 2|* inches. 
Ova white, in waved tluaud-like coils. 

This exceedingly interesting animal may perhaps occupy a 
new generic place, as I do not observe the bifurcated dorsal 
Am?ic7wa^ noticed in the other species of the genus 
WhQn coiled up it looks like a flower, with green petals* 

Found in Trincomalie, in May and July. 
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Pteboohilus YiiuDis. KeL 

Animal liglit-green. Length ^ inch. Tentacles 2^ simple^ 
long, pointed. Head \Tith small lateral lobes. Branchiae yei’y 
numerous, closely set; long, linear, acutely pointed. Branchia 
green, and spotted with darker green and grey. Foot linear. 
Found on sea-weeds, and, owing to its colour, not easily 
recognised. Lives for a long time in confinement. Ova 
green. 

Pam. EuYSiABiE. 

Genus. Elysia. i^iseo. 

Animal elliptical, depressed, with wing-like lateral expan- 
sions I tentacles simple, with sessile eyes behind them ; fedi 
narrow. 

Elysia gbanpifolu. KeL 

Head and body light-gi^een, white, and occasionally black 
spotted. Head and neck^ naked. Tentacles 2, folded longitu- 
dinally, on side of head ; bronzod-grceii, tip brown. Buccal 
tentacles 2, small. Membranous wing-like expansion on each 
side of body ; broad anteriorly ; acutely pointed posteriorly, 
and united at the tail. Membrane green, edged with a black 
and a golden yellow line. No distinct foot. Orifice on the 
back (?). Mouth beneath. 

The whole animal gives one the idea of a large leaf 5 and, 
when moving, that of a butterfly, Found on sea-weed. Some 
are more than 3 inches long ; greatest transverse diameter, 
with wings expanded, 2 ^ inches. Distinct veins, filled with 
fluid seen on the wings ; the heart pulsating on the centre of 
the back, I have some doubts as to the propriety of placing 
this interesting creature umler the head of Eli/na* If on further 
investigation, it is found that it does not belong to any known 
genera, I propose naming it Hydbopsychb. 

Elysia punctata. Kel. 

Smaller than the last species ; largest speeimen seen measur- 
ing 14 inch. 
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Animal of a lighter green colour. Tentacles dark-brown, 
spotted white. Back whitish -green, dotted with black and 
green, and spotted like the back. Edge of mantle black, and 
shaded with golden ; under surface of wings tubercular and 
dotted black. 

Found on sea-weed. Not easily distinguished from the young 
of E* gmndifolia* 


Elysia oceetjlba, KeU 

This is a very small, beautiful species, about f inch long ; 
when the wings are folded, it is not thicker than a crow’s 
quill. Tentacles 2 ; blue, with a central red ring, tip blackish. 
Body and wings blue' : under part of head, and fore^ part of 
foot, red ; edge of wing lined with black and red lines, the latter 
outermost. 

, Found on sea-weed, in the Inner Plarbour, ’ All three species 
have the same generic characters, and doubtless belong to the 
* same genus. 

Order. Iotibo-beakohiata. 

Genus, Phyllidia. Cuv, 

Animal oblong, covered with a coriaceous tuberculated 
mantle ; dorsal tentacles - clavate, retractile into cavities near 
the front of the mantle ; mouth with two tentacles ; foot broadly 
oval. Gills forming a series of lamina extending the entire 
length of both sides ; excretory orifice in the middle lint*, 
near the posterior end of the back, or between the maiifle 
and foot ; reproductive organs on the right side ; stomach simple, 
membranous. 


Phyllima Zeylanicus. Kel 

Mantle tubercular ; salmon coloured ; three continuous black 
lin^ run round the whole length. The internal one broader, 
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taking within its circuit the dorsal tentacles and anal orifice ; 
two other lines run parallel to this all round the mantle ; the 
outer one narrowest. Dorsal tentacles large, conical, pointed 
circularly laminated at the upper half, which is of a hlack 
colour. The two oral tentacles small, black. Foot whitish,, 
notched in front ; the blackish viscera seen through. Branchiae 
whitish on sides of the body except in front. Anal opening 
on a black coloured tube, behind which there are four or five 
large tubercles of the same form as those on the other parts of 
mantle. Length 1 inch ; inch broad. 

Very rare. 

tjtenus. Diphyllidia. Cuv. 

Syn. Linguella. Bhin. 

Animal oblong ; mantle ample ; gills limited to the hinder 
two-thirds of the body ; head with minute tentacles and a lobe- 
like veil ; vent at the right side, behind the reproductive 
orifices? lingual teeth 80. 1. 30. 


DiPHYLLIDIA FORMOSA. Kel, 

Body pink. Mantle leaf-like ; dark-purple, with purplish 
black shades ; edge yellow, streaked longitudinally with golden 
yellow, broad lines alternated with very delicate narrow ones. 
Veil ])urple-black, except the anterior edge ; beneath, of a 
livtdy I link colour. Foot pink, grooved in the median line of 
jiostoT'ior half. Branchiae buff ; a whitish spot on anterior third 
of Illumes. Dorsal tentacles emerging through notches on 
anterior edge of mantle; tentacles red with blackish tips and 
sides. No oral tentacle. Length 2} inches, 1;^ inch broad. 

This very beautiful species is found in deep water. It 
occasionally buries itself in sand, with only the head and 
tentacles exposed, and lies for hours in this position. 
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Animal tisnally provided "vvitli a shell both in the larva and 
adult state ; hranchise covered by the shell or mantle ; sexes 
united. 


Fain. PLETJRO-BBA1TOHID.3E. 

Glenns. Pieueobeanohus. Cm. 

Animal oblong, fleshy, convex above with a very large and 
overspreading mantle. Foot large, equally outspreading, and 
thus leaving a wide canal all round the body. Head distinct, 
furnished with a veil, uniting on each side with the borders 
of the foot, and with two tubular tentacles, which are split 
anteriorly ; mouth at the extremity of a proboscis ; branchise 
composed of a double row of lamella, forming a plume on the 
posterior right side, between the mantle and the foot. Anus 
carried by a small tube behind the branchim. Organs of 
generation in front. Shell sometimes rudimentary, membranous, 
with a tolerably distinct apex hidden in the thickness of the 
mantle. — Woodward. 


PlBUEOBEANOHTTS OITE1NU6 ? Euppel. 

Orange-red ; mantle darker than the other parts of the 
animal, and speckled with whitish spots. About 1 inch in 
length. Ova reddish, in circular broad coils. 

Very common in Trincomalie. Found in low-water, on 
coral stones and sea-weed, nearly throughout the year. Spawns 
in May, Juno and July. 

Plecrobbaxchus retioulatus ? Gmel. 

Pale orange-red, reticulated mantle, and spotted purple. 

About 2 inches long. F ound near Fort Frederick, Trincomalie, 
in shallow water among rocks. 
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Pleurobeanohus Zeylanious. ' Kel. 

Pale yellow, splashed with darker yellow and brown, and 
minutely spotted with rnsty-brown. 

Abont 2 inches long. 

Bare ; found in Rock bay. 

t 

pLEUBOBrvA:i!TOHXJS PUBPXJEEITS. Eel 

Deep reddi>sli-ptirple Mantle very dark-p-urplcj and spotted 
with still daidcer purple. There is a bright white zig-zag line 
on each side of the back of some largo specimens. Length 
nearly 6 inches ; 4 inches broad. The young is of a lighter 
piirploj and may be mistaken for another species. 

Fotind in deep waterj Trincomalie. 
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CEYLON ZOOPHYTES. 


Eadxata. 

Order. Polypi. 

Fam. AoTEsrUDAi. 

Animal single, fleshy, elongate or conical, capable of extend- 
ing or contracting itself, fixed by its base, but witb power of 
locomotion, mouth in the middle of the upper disc, very dilatable, 
surrounded by one or more rows of tentacula ; oviparous and 
viviparous ; marine. 

Genus. Actinia. Limums. 

Body conoid , or cylindrical, adhering by a broad base ; the 
space between the mouth and the rim of the upper disc 
occupied by one or more iminterrupted series of conical, 
xmdivided tubular tentacula, which are entirely retractile, 

Actinia ‘Wabdii. Kel 

Body large, greeiiisli-yello-w, except tlie upper half*, which is 
of purplish colour and tuberculated ; the other parts nearly 
smooth, indistinctly streaked. Disc buff, with darker radiating 
lines. Tentacles in two or three rows, about 1 inch in leng'th, 
narrow, pointed obtusely ; whitish ; base purplish, tip bright 
crimson, transyersely striped with grey or dark buff. 

Height 2^ inches. Breadth nearly 2 inches, when expanded. 

Found in deep water on the oyster banks at Cottear, opposite 
Fort Frederick. 

This handsome species I have dedicated to Sir Henry Ward, 
Governor of Oeylon, under whose auspices I have been enabled 
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to prosecute my researches among marine animals^ with more 
than ordinary success. 

Actinia Tbanohelli. Kel 

Body short, longitudinally striated with pale-green, alternately 
with lines covered with yellow and white tubercules, small ovular 
granules round edge of disc. Disc circular, cup-shaped ; 
greenish and rayed with four or five white lines. Tentacles about 
an inch long, set in two rows, narrow, finely pointed, pellucid, 
and spotted with opaque, oblong, white and purplish spots ; 
1|- inch high and'f inch broad. The inner row of tentacles 
generally erect, and the outer curving over side of body. 

Found in Dutch Bay. Named in compliment to Miss 
Tranchell, of Trincomalie, 

Actinia pudioa. Kel 

Body opaque-white ; irregularly striated and spotted with 
light-crimson. Tentacles few, pellucid-white ; short, conical ; 
set in two or three rows. Disc pellucid, and streamed with 
milky-white. 

This elegant anemone, when detached, floats on water like 
a globe, and may be taken for a species of the genus Ma^as* 

Found on small stones in Back Bay, Trincomalie. 

Actinia passiploba. 

Body semi-carneous, brown. Tentacles few ; short, stout, 
truncated, or capped (?) ; purplish-white, the longer five or s& 
have dark-purple base and rings. 

This may be a species connecting Capnia with AcUnia^ 
Height 1 to inch ; f inch broad. 

Found near Sami Rock. 

Actinia bbpulgens. Kel 

Small, the largest seen scarcely one inch long ; body white, 
translucent ; tentacles short, in two row^s ; brown with golden 
spots. 
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Found on stones in Back Bay, Trincomalie, 

Beseinbling a Zoanthura, but the clear diaphanous body and 
the disunited tentacles, at once show this creature to bo an 
Actinia. 

Aotinia vebmicosa. Kel. 

Very small. Body 3 lines in diameter and 4 lines in 
height ; whitish-pellucid. Tentacles from twelve to eighteen, 
mall, worm-like ; golden-yellow or dark yellow-brown. Very 
■viscid. When the tentacles are withdrawn this little creature 
looks like the larva of an insect ; oblong globuse, with a golden 
coloured head. 

Aotinia FLUoriJOSA, Kel. 

Body pale, flesh-oolom’ed ; indistinctly longitudinally striated, 
with white spotted lines ; several rows of pale-blue granules 
near edge of disc. 

Disc waved, tubercular, forming sometimes in triangular or 
Quadrangular masses, at other times circular ; centre of disc 
pale, the rest white with radiating lines. 

Tentacles numerous, in three rows, pale-brown, occasionally 
greenish-pellucid. The number on inner row fewer ; extreme 
point white. 

Height 1 inch. Breadth 1;^ inch. 

Found in Back Bay, Trincomalie. 

Actinia samabagdana, Kel 

Small, disc of a beautiful bright emerald-green, with white 
lines or radiating rays. Tentacles numerous, set in throe rows ; 
shoi t, oblong, semi-conical, obtusely pointed ; white at the base; 
beyond this, purplish-brown, the rest very pellucid, (laslu'd 
with ‘purplish and white spots. 

Body flesh-coloured, longitudinally striated. Two or more 
rows^ of pale-green rounded tubercules, on disoal margin, 
inferior to outer rows of tubercules ; at times these granules 
are of a white colour. 
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About 1 inch in diameter, and f iudi high. Found in deep 
water, Inner Harbour. 

Actinia Aijstinii. Keh 

Body rounded, thick, reddish ; coTered with brick-red fcubeT- 
cules. Disc pellucid-white, or reddish. Oral opening If inch 
in diameter, margin surrounded with tentacular-like bodies in 
two or three rows. Tentacles numerous, in four rows ; nearly 
2-^ inches long, narrow, acutely pointed ; pellucid-white, spotted 
on the inner side. Stands 2;| inches high. 

This large anemone is found in great abundance on the rocks 
near Fort Frederick in the months of May and June. Some, 
entirely free of the brick-red colour, are of a pale greenish- 
white ; others, have the disc one half purple and the other half 
grey. It adheres to the finger. 

I have named this species in remembrance of a valued friend, 
who was one of the founders of the Oeylon Military Medical 
Officers’ Museum, — Dr. Austin, late of the 97th Regiment. 

On iny recent visit to Colombo, I obtained many specimens 
of a smaller anemone from Mutwal rocks, closely resembling 
this species, but with short tentacles, and without the adhering 
qualities of the foregoing species. I am inclined to believe this 
to be a distinct species. Colours very changeable. 

' Genus. Anthea. 

Body cylindraceous, adhering by a broad base ; tentacula 
disposed in circles round the mouth, elongated, tapered, and 
incapable of being retracted within the body. 

■Anthba Inuiana. Keh 

Body transparent, almost colourless, globose at base, elon- 
gated I a few white spots near disc. Tentacles long, delicate, 
finely pointed, set in two rows on the edge of a greenish 
transparent disc. The inner set of tentacles more than twice as 
long as the external row. Tentacles pellucid, indistinctly 
ringed, alternately • with gTey and white. Oral opening 
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$tirroiinded with an elevated hexagonal ringj taking the form of 
' a cup, on the centre of which is the transverse slit of the 
mouth. 

This parasitical anemone is found on Pearl Oysters, in the 
Harbour of Trincomalie. It grows very rapidly in the Viva- 
rium, and is a good guide for ascertaining the quality of the 
sea water in which it is placed. When the water is impure, 
or any animal in it dead and decaying, this Actinia shrivels 
up and assumes a dark-brown or blackish colour, and as the 
water is purified the creature regains its pellucid form, 

Anthea abachnida, KeL 

Resembling the A, Indica^ but much smaller, and the disc 
is spotted black. The tentacles worm-like ; pellucid-white, and 
spotted dusky. Found on rocks and shells, 

Authea aurea. KeL 

This is a very minute species ; when elongated, nearly one inch 
high, and scarcely four lines in breadth. Body pellucid, tentacles 
few, short ; golden-yellow. 

Found on rocks and shells, 

Anthea meleagbina. KeL 

Body short, broad, .greenish, translucent, slightly tubercular. 
Tentacles numerous, of moderate length, narrow, pointed ; 
greenish-brown, with darker brown rings. Mouth slightly 
elevated. Disc pale-green. 

Height ^ inch. Breadth If to 2 inches when expanded. 

Found in the Inner Harbour, in deep water, adhering to 
Pearl Oyster shells. 

Aotinodendbon abgentea. KeL 

Body white. Disc granular, frosted white. Tentacles short, 
acute ; silvery- white, transverse granulated lines on inner surface ; 
short pinnules on. sides. 
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Height ^ inchj breadth 1 inch. Very rare. Found in d^§p- 
water. 


Aotihodendeon Zeylakious. Ket 

Body large, senii-gelatinoiis, yello^? or buff, longitudinally 
streaked, alternately with lines of pearly tubercules. Disc broad, ^ 
cup-shaped, greenish-brown, or purple, with numerous radiating 
lines of various colours ; granular. Tentacles purplish-brown ; 
numerous, in three or four rows ; broad, long, pointed, crossed 
on superior surface with white lines, which are laterally tuber- 
cular, or slightly pinnated. A row of large oval bodies on 
edge of disc. Height of the largest specimen seen inches. 
Breadth 3 inches. Tentacles 1 to 1| inch long, all of nearly 
ecjual length. 

This handsome arborescent anemone is found on rocks in the 
Inner Harbour, in two or three feet of water. 

Aotinobendiion hokologia, Keh 

Body white, with pinkish streaks. Disc depressed, circular, 
pale-brown, granular ; a broad pale purplish circle, about 
midway between oral opening and tentacles, and on this ring are 
twelve broad purplish streaks, placed equidistant. Tentacles in 
three rows ; short, flattened,, pointed ; those nearest the oral 
opening larger. All have tubercular granules, placed in trans- 
verse rows, from six to eight in number. Tentacles yellowish, a 
few white granules near edge. White tubercular lines placed in 
longitudinal rows on surface of body. Body when elongated 
about 2:^ inches high. 

Found at Trincomalie, on small stones, in low-water. 

' Actikodekbbok vieidis, Kel 

Body white, with greenish streaks and rows of white granules. 
Disc depressed, greenish ; f inch in diameter. Tentacles short, 
acutely pointed ; granulated on edge ; set in two rows. Those 
nearer the disc shorter, a row of larger white-spotted granules 
on edge of disc. 
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In height 2i inches ; narrow at middle and base. Trumpet- 
shaped above. 

Distinguished from Howlo(jia by the absence of the pui’ple 
zone on disc, and from its longer tentacles. The tubercules too 
are less swollen, and there is a more marked space running 
longitudinally on tentacles. 

Found with its body buried in sand in the Harbour of 
Trincomalie. 

Dioscosoma (Actinodisgus) ? Zeylanica. Kel. 

Body thick, short; pinkish, minutely punctulated with bright- 
red ; near the disc the body is streaked longitudinally with 
closely spotted purplish lines. The body is expanded into a 
cnp-like disc, of a bright vermillion-red colour, with radiating 
white lines. Disc broad, expanded, and covering the whole 
body, surface covered with small lines (three or four,) short, 
conical, truncated, tentacles, disposed in rays, running from oral 
opening to edge of disc, alternated with shorter ones which 
proceed from middle-third of disc with two other shorter ones, 
ph each side, and the whole terminate at the margin in close 
compact rays. On each side of oral opening, is a semi-globular 
body with a central foramen, which communicates with the 
oviducts. 

The colom'S of this singular form of anemone vary much ; at 
times, it is all of a purplish-hrown with greenish reflections, on 
other occasions the uncovered space of disc is of an earthy- 
brown colour, or green, and the rays of tentacles either entirely, 
green, or maculated with purple and white. 

Breadth or disc when expanded from 4 to 5 inches. 

If this anemone is to be considered of a genus distinct from 
Actinia, I think of reinstating the generic term of Actinodiscus, 
given' to a much smaller creature by M. BlainviUe, for it also, 
like the species of Leuckart’s Dioscosoma, has two discs, and the 
animal, when waiting for its prey, is not unlike a depressed 
hour glass in shape. It can withdraw the superior disc within, 
when the red-spotted body is seen to be of a club-shaped 
fdrm^ 
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Peaoha Gossbi. Kel. 

Body semi-carneoTis, covered by a bro-wnisb skin, corrugated, 
narrow and long. Tentacles from nineteen to twenty-one, long, 
narrow, and acutely pointed ; either of a green colour, or purple, 
marked on superior surface with transverse blue or white lines, 
some of which are narrow-shaped. Mouth on a conical eminence. 
Inferior opening giving passage to ova and excrementitious 
matter. Length 4 oi^ 5 inches, and about | inch broad at 
base, when elongated. Very active in springing ; it can adhere 
to sand or stones. 

This is, I believe, the second species known of Gosse’s new 
genus Peacha. I have dedicated it to the original desoriber 
of the genus. Mr. Gosse’s description led me to observe 
this species very closely, although I was at first induced to 
consider it a species of JEJdicardsia. The inferior orifice admits 
of the passage of a moderate sized probe. The oral orifice has 
not that foliated appendage described by Gosse. It is for him 
to determine whether this is a generic character, 

ZOANTHUHA. 

ZoANTHUEA, sp. — green disc. 

Z, Mammalifeea. — brown disc. 

Being now on the eve of embarkation for India, I have 
only time to notice the above two species of Zoanthura, 
which I trust will be described by other naturalists who may 
succeed me. 
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OEYLON ENTOZOA. 

Order. Paeenohymata. 

This order includes all those Entozoa which have the body 
filled with a parenchyma, or pulpy matter, either in a cellular 
. tissue, or simply in the cavity, in which there is no alimentary 
apparatus to he discovered, except a fe''^ canals, which carry 
nourishment to all these parts. The ovaries are also imbedded 
in the parenchyma ; there is no abdomiiral cavity, no intestine, 
r and no vent ; and the signs of a nervous system are few and 
doubtful. — Cuv. 

Earn. Tebmadotea. 

Have the under part furnished with cup-like discs, or suckers, 
by which they adhere. 

Genus. Planaeia. 

Body flattened, depressed. Lilre the Flukes (which infest the 
liver of sheep), they are bi-sexual. Very voracious, and will 
even feed upon their own species. They multiply rapidly in 
the ordinary way, and also by division of the body — even 
spontaneous division as is alleged. Mutilated parts are also 
very readily reproduced, and a partial division of the body, 
will even produce an animal with two heads or two tails, 
^according as the anterior or posterior end is cleft. Several 
species inhabit the fresh waters, but larger ones are met with 
on sea shores. — Cuv, 

The species herein described are all marine, found on rocks 
and sea-weeds in the harbour and bays of Trincomalie. They 
are exceedingly interesting creatures, some rivalling the tribe 
of Dorididm in colours. They live for a long time in the 
Vivarium. The mouth, situated in most of the species near 
the anterior third of under part of medial line, opens and dilates 
like that of a sea-anemone. Ova of most species white, deposited 
in thin flakes on rocks and sea-weed. 
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Further investigation will, I believe, lead me to separate 
the species into more than two genera ; the majority of species 
correspond with M, Dug6’s Derastoma in which there is one 
opening, nearer the anterior edge than in Planaria The 
presence of tentacles, or rudimentary ones, on the anterior 
edge, or on the back, will also perhaps form a generic 
distinction. I have attached the species without any appearance 
of tentacular appendages to a new genus (m?7ii), Penula. 
The month too in this genns is placed nearer the centre of 
under part. 


Planabia obbebbalis, Kel 

Rudimentary tentacles anterior, formed by two folds of the 
margin. Upper surface of a yellowish-brown colour and 
minutely streaked with fine wavj’' hiown lines ; border lined 
with a black line, streaked with white. Beneath, of a beautiful 
salmon colour. Mouth large, placed on the anterior third of 
lower part of body ; lips white. 

This is the largest species observed, nearly inches long, 
and 3 inches broad. Ova greenish-white. 

PlAKABIA VIOLAOiEA. Kel 

Tentacles, as in last species. Upper surface violet-purple 
colour, edged with bright-yellow. Median line yellowish ; 
under parts rose coloured. 

About inch long, and | inch broad. This beautiftd 
species, in a quiescent state, resembles some variety of pansy. 
Ova yellow. 


Planabia vibibis. KeL 

‘Tentacles folded ; green^ spotted brown ; edge dark grizzly^ 
brown. Under parts paler. 

About 1;^ inch long. 
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Plahabia abmata. Keh 

Tentacles folded, but more distinctly formed. Upper surface 
of a dark-purple colour, covered with short, black spines. 
Beneath pale-purple, smooth. About !■§• inch long, and nearly 
inch broad. 

Plaitaeia papilioitis. Kel 

Tentacles as in last species, black, white tipped. Upper surface 
yellow, covered with small black spines. Beneath pale-yellow. 
Margin whitish. 

Length about 1 inch. 

Very like a butterfly moving in the water. 

Planabia pubpubea. KeL 

Tentacles rudimentary. Upper surface of a beautiful purple- 
colour ; beneath paler purple. 

About inch long, 

Planabia ftjsoa. KeU 

Upper surface dusky-brown. Beneath paler brown. 

About 1 -^ inch long, 

Planabia elegans. Kel 

Tentacles red, situated on tbe anterior third of mantle, 
Upper surface pale-yellow, shaded with greenish brown, bkok 
dots ; margin black, lined with orange. Beneath whitish. 

Length 1 ;^ inch. 

Planabia thesea. Kel 

Tentacles white, with red tips, rising from depressions, or 
cups, placed near the middle third of body. Upper surface of 
a chocolate-brown colour, edge yellow. Mouth in the middle, 
below genital organs. Beneath pale-purple. 

Letigth 14 inch. 
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Planaeia steiata. Kel. 

Tentacles nidimentary. Upper surface brownish-pErpIe, 
streaked with brown. Beneath pale orange-brown. 

Length 2^ inches. 

Planaeia meleageijia. Kel 

Tentacles of an oval form. Medial line reddish, edged with 
a black line, the rest striped with broad white and light purplish 
streaks ; margin waved and edged with black. .Length If 
inch. There are two linear appendages on neck, above eye 
spots. 

Planaeia undulata. Kel 

Tentacles rndiinentary. In medial line purplish, the rest 
pale-yellow, with undulating lines and spots of purplish-brown ; 
margin purplish. Length 2 inches. 

Planaeia atjeea. Kel 

Tentacles two, simple ; pointed, rising from the anterior third 
of body. Upper surface golden and speckled with white and 
brown. 

Nearly 2|- inches long. 

Ho drawing made of this species. 

Planaeia dulcis. Kel 

Tentacles rudimentary. Body brown in the medial line, the 
rest light-green, minutely spotted with reddish brown. Maa-gin 
white. 

Length 1 inch. 

Planaeia Zbylanioa. Kel 

Tentacles rudimentary. Upper surface of a dark purplish 
chocolate colour ; margin white, with an internal adjoining 
orange and black line. Beneath paler. 

Length 2^ inches, and inch broad. 

' Very abundant in months of May and June. Ova white. 
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Genus. Pjbjnula, n. g. Kel 

Animal gelatinous, flattened like PZa?mna, but without any 
appearance of tentacular appendages. Mouth placed beneath, 
near the central third of body. Eye spots on anterior third ot 
back. 

sRuppel figures one species of this form in his work on 
Abyssinia. 

Pentjla ooellata. KeL 

tipper surface pale yellowish-brown, with dark-brown ocellated 
spots. Beneath, pale-buff. Length 2 inches. 

Pbn-ula punctata. Kel 

White. Above niinutely punctulated with reddish-brown. 
About If inch long. 

Penula fulva. Kel 

Yellowish, striated transversely. 

Lengili 2^ inches. 

Penula alba. Kel 

White throughout. 

Length inch, ISTarrow. Ova of all the species whitish. 

Several other species, I have no doubt, will be yet obtained 
from Ceylon. 


As these pages are going through the press, I have returned 
from Calcutta, and I am no-w preparing for the Pearl Fishery 
at Aripo, where I hope to obtain many curious forms of 
Zoophytes. 
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AOOOIJNT OF THE WORKS OF IRRIOATION 
CONSTRUCTED BY KING- PARAKRAMA 
BAHU, CONTAINED IN THE SIXTY- 
EIGHTH AND SEVENTY-NINTH 
CHAPTERS OF THE MAHA- 
WAl^SO, WITH INTRODUCTORY 
■ REMARKS. 

By Louis De Zotsa, MudalitIe. 


The foUo-wing extracts from the Maha-wa:gso, having refer once 
to works of Irrigation executed in the reign of Pardkrama 
Bahn I., (A. D. 1153 — 1186), may not prove altogether devoid 
of interest, in connection with the very able and interesting 
Papers on the subject of ancient irrigation in Ceylon, recently 
published by order of Government. The Sovereign alluded to 
is the celebrated Pardkrama Bdhu the Great, the constructor 
of the “ Sea of Pardkrama,” the invader of India and Burma ; 
and whose reign Mr. Turnoiu- characterizes as “ the most martial, 
enterprizing, and glorious in Sinhalese History. 

The first extract is the 68th Chapter of the Mahdwa^so, 
and contains an account of the efforts made by Parakrama 
Bdhu to promote the cultivation of rice, on his assuming the 
government of the Pihiti-rctici* under the title of 


*’ The ancient divisions of Ceylon were : — FiUfM’ata, bounded on 
the west, north, and east, by the sea; on the south by the MaMw^li- 
ganga, and D?duru-oya rivers ; it was also sometimes called Bdja-rapi 
as the ancient capitals were situated in it : Ruhivu-rafa, bounded on the 
west and north by the M4haweli-ga^[ga, and Kalu-gagga (or Kalutam) 
rivers, and on the east and south by the sea. The mountainous portion 
of it was called Malaya-rafa : Mdyd-rafa, bounded on the north by the 
.Deduru-oya, on the east by the MahSwfli-gapga and the mountains, on 
the south by the Kalu-gapga, and on the west by the sea. —Tumours 
Ceylon Almanac, 1834, p. 67. 
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pido or sub-king. The second extract is a part of the 
concluding Chapter of the reign of the same monarch, and 
gives a summary account of the principal public works executed 
during his government. It consists of 87 verses, of which the 
first 24 relate to the formation of extensive gardens and plan- 
tations ; the next 26 to the construction of tanks and canals ; 
and the last 27 to the erection of various public buildings, 
such as dagabas, image houses, preaching halls, inns or houses 
for strangers, libraries, theatres, &c. I have only translated 
the verses relating to tanks ; those which have reference to 
canals and water-courses having already been translated and 
published by Mr. Tumour in the Ceylon Almanac for 1884. 

I have not thought it necessary to add any comments of my 
own, by way of illustrating the translation ; but I may perhaps 
be permitted to say a word in reference to the information 
which a passage in the first extract gives respecting the “ Sea 
of Pardkrama,” to which so much attention has lately been 
drawn by the publication of that valuable contribution to the 
ancient history of Ceylon, — ^the “Report on the Ellahara 
Canal, by Messrs. Adams, Churchill and Bailey.” 

As stated by these gentlemen, “ the situation of the ‘ Sea 
of Par4krama’ has never hitherto been satisfactorily ascertained.” 

Tumour states (vide Ceylon Almanac of 1884, p. 68) that 
“ the ‘ Sea of Parakrama’ with its embankments of many outlets 
is yet unknown, or at least unnoticed.” 

Major Forbes indeed surmised that the series of lakes 
connected by the Ellahara Canal, might be the waters to 
which the vanity of a King gave his own name, but he adds, 
that “until this canal shall have been traced through the 
Konduruwawe hills, the extent and difficulty of such an 
undertaking must excite doubts whether it were successfully 
accomplished.” 

The explorers of the Ellahara Canal were, however, the first 
who declared their belief, that the series of tanks connected 
by this canal were the waters which bore the name of the 
“ Sea of Pardkrama.” 
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It does notj ho-wever, appear that this opmio» is oorrohomted 
by the Mahdwaigso, since in a passage in the 68th chaptez', 
mention is made of a particular tank, which was afterwards 
called the Sea of Pardkrama/’ 

The passage alluded to is the following : — 

gs'S) c3©0dS 0 ®o5ge, 
C3o©S)^^S©CJDDcco® 0^a<5^6oog55:o 

®^:)Qd8 ooyo £c^q^(^'So 
o545i3D® ee§(^9^45 00 oS)o6©diSxcSo8. 

Atiwa kliucldakap pubW PaicidawapiScha kdriya. 
Sapwad^Hfcuohchatdyama witthd.rattMra piUkaij, 

Abbhunnata mahdwaripdtap. sajala nxggama^, 

Parakkama samuddoti, wohtoSohibhirDpayi. 

‘‘ MoreoTer, having made (Papda* tank), whidh wm 

formerly very small indeed, (into one) containing a body of wai^r 
great and exceedingly lofty, having outlets for the water, and an 
embankment of greatly increased height, length, breadth, and 
strength, he gave it the name of the * Sea of Par4krama.* * 


^ [It is somewhat remarkable that the above important passage in the 
Mahdwapso should have escaped Mr, Tumour’s researches, since he gives 
the following account of the outlets from the Sea of Parakrama,” which 
is quoted by the authors of the Report of the Ellahara Canal, The 
King [Parakrama] formed the deep canal called the Makara-gaijga, which 
flowed from the Makara outlet of the sea of Pardkrama ; from the same 
sea, the great canal Hema-watf flowing to the ^Sluh^-mcgha-wana. 
Prom the outlet called Samanmal, the canal hy name of 

KOa-w^na : flowing from the outlet K ' sudy^xia 

the Salalawattf Canal: flowing from th( r.U --.v, . *1 i;:'.der the 

name of Waitra-wati, the Waitra-wati Great Canal : from the south- 
ern outlet, the Tupga-badsa Canal ; flowing from the Mapgala outlet, 
the XT'; r.";":"'. C flowing from the eastern outlet, the Oh^pa 
Cam.i ; 1 ' ■■■.'. ■ same sea to the Pdrnawardhana Tank, the 

Sara>-' :r ! r- ! ^v. westward of that (Saraswati) canal, the 

We^dma 1/1 L/ti/Uai. ^0 less than ten outlets are here enumerated, as 
fox-med hy the King to convey, in different directions, the accumulated 
waters of the tank named after himself. Of these, four appear from 
their names and description to have been much larger than the rest. The 
identification of “ the Sea of Parikrama/’ therefore, seems to depend upon 
the discovery, in Padavil-kulam, or any other of the large tanks, of ten 
outlets corresponding with those mentioned in the above extract. — 
Ed. Ceylon Almanac^ 1857, in which work this article was by 
permission inserted.] 
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I am not prepared to say -what particular tank is meant by 
Panda-wdpi, in this passage, as I hare not been able to 
meet -with any information, either in the Mahawa:pso or in 
any other work, which would enable me to identify it with any 
degree of certainty. The name Panda^wdpi occurs but twice 
in the previous part of the Mahawa^so. King Mahdddthiko 
Mahd 'Sigo is said to have bestowed the Pandorwdpi Fi- 
i. e. ^ the Panda Tank Vihdra,’ on a certain Samanero, 
which proves the existence of a tank of that name so eazdy as 
A. D.8. Tumour’s translation of the Mahdwa 5 so,p. 214.) 
The next reference to Panda-wdpi is in the 60th Chapter of the 
Mahdwa:nso, in which it is mentioned as one of the tanks 
constructed, or prepared, by King Wijaya Bdhu I.,^ who 
reigned at Polonnaruwa A. D. 1071 — 1126. I am, however, 
inclined to think that we may recognize the Panda-wdpi of 
the. Mahdwa^so in the modern Padavi^ or PadmiUTculam of 
the Wanni district. 

The reasons which have led me to form this conjecture are, 
first, the similarity, or rather the identity, of the names ; for 
thePdli word So0, wdpi^ and the Tamil word 0<srrLb, hulam, 
erroneously spelt CoZom, both mean ^ tank’ so that in fact* the 
Pdli term Panda-wdpi is an equivalent for the Tamil, Panda 


® As this part of the Mahdwa^so has not been translated into English, 
I annex a translation of the verses relating to works of irrigation in this 
reign.. 

‘*The tanks of Mahaheli, Sareheru, Mahd Danta, Katunnaru, 
Panda- wdpi, Kallagalla, Erandagalla, Dighawatthu, Man^awdta, Kit- 
taggabodhi Pabbata, Walibassa Mah&ddragalla Kumbhflasobbba, 
Pattapdsana, and Kanawdpi, as well as naany other tanks whose embank- 
ments had been in ruins, did the King build (and repair,) ever intent on 
the welfare of the poor. The ruhr of the land having constructed 
embankments (to prevent inundation) in many rivers, streams, in various 
parts (of the Island) rendered the. country abundant in food. Having 
also constructed the canal Tillawathu, which had been in ruins, he filled 
the tank of Mauihira (Minnery) with water,”— 60 th Chapter of 
the Mah^wa^su. 
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or Pandi'-hidam^^ which may have been corrupted into Pada^i 
or Padavil'-hulain ; secondly, the stupendous size and magnitude 
of the work. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, who gives an interesting account of 
this tank in his work entitled Christianity in Oejdon,’^ calls 
it the largest as loell as the most perfect of these gigantic works 
in Ceylonf^ and speaks of it in such terms as would not be 
inappropriate in describing such a tank as the Sea of 
Parakrama” must have been. 

But the most interesting account, as well as that which gives 
us the loftiest ideas of this gigantic work, is that contained in 
the Governor’s Minute on the Eastern Province. 

His Excellency says : It is the most wonderful work 
that I have yet visited, whether we look to size, difficulties 
of execution, or to the time at which these difficulties were 

surmounted North of these again, about 40 miles, is 

Padavil-hujam^ the most gigantic work of all, for the bund, which 
is in perfect repair, (except at the one spot where in the course 
of ages the waters have forced a passage between it and the 
natural hills which it united,) is 11 miles long, 30 feet broad 
at the siimmp.t, 180 feet at the base, and 70 feet high...... Pafe- 

viUkulam, the greater part of which I rode or wall^ed over, 
was formed by the waters of the rivers Mora-oya aiid Mmi- 
gunu-oya, confined to the plain, by the enormous bund which I 
have just described- Its construction must have occupied a million 
of people for 10 or 15 yearsy 

The most satisfactory way of settling the question as to the 
identity of this tank, would probably be by obtaining a facsimile 
and translation of the inscription, to which Sir Emerson 
Tennent thus alludes in his note on the tanks already 
referred to. 


* I am aware of the existence of another “ Great Tank” bearing the 
name of ParLfli-lculam in the CJ’va district, but being situated in the 
it could, I think, be scarcely regarded as the Paeda-‘Wap% 
of the Mah/iwa]giso, if, as I infer from the context, it ^ was constructed 
during the period, when Parakrama Pahu, was Mahddi-pddo^ or king of 
PiMil-rata, 
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On the top of the great embankment itself, and close hy 
the breach, there stands a tall sculptured stone, with two 
engraved compartments, that no doubt record its history, but 
the Udaiyar informed us that the characters wore Ndgari, and the 
language Pali, or some unknown tongue which no one can 
now read.” 

I have only to add, that my object in submitting the 
accompanying translation is by no means to advance any 
hypothesis of my own on this subject, hut simply to put parties 
competent to decide on the point in possession of the data 
contained in the hitherto untranslated part of the Mtihdwapso, 
and especially to aid the investigations of those gentkmen whose 
meritorious labours have already invested the subject with so 
great an intere>st. 


CHAPTEE LXVin, 

This Sovereign of lofty aspirations, who was well acquainted with 
foreign countries, thus thought within himself : 

** In what well-governed kingdom is the administration of affairs con- 
ducted without obtaining a knowledge of its means ? 

“ The object of my sovereignty is the advancement of the prosperity 
of Religion and the State, having vanquished ail enemies. This kingdom, 
although very small, being filled with great prosperity, I shall by the 
superiority of my wisdom, soon bring into such a state as that it- will 
surpass the greatness of other kingdoms. 

“ Conferring appointments on my officers, whose advancement is identical 
with my own, according to their respciotive merits rewarding them 
with honors and wealth ; causing my own people to settle in various 
parts within my dominions, from the mountain Samanla-Mfa (Adam’s 
Peak) as far as the sea coast, the cultivation of grain should be carried 
on in as many ways as possible.” 

Having thus reflected, the King thus addressed his officers : 

“In my kingdom are many paddy fields cultivated by means of rain 
water, but few indeed are those which are cultivated by means of peren- 
nial atreams and great tanks. 
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“ By rocks, and by many tMok forests, by great marshes is the land 
covered. 

In such a country, let not even a small quantity of water obtained by 
rain, go to the sea, without benefiting man, 

Paddy fields should be formed in every place, excluding those only 
that produce gems, gold, and other precious things. 

“ It does not become persons in our situation to live enjoying our own 
ease, and unmindful of the interests of the people. And ye all, be ye 
not discouraged, when a necessary, hut a dfficult work is on hand. 
Eegard it not indeed as a work of difficulty, but following my advice 
accomplish it, without opposing my instructions/’ 

The highly renowned Monarch then ordered the construction of the 
great embankment celebrated under the name of KoUha-loddha^ which 
had long been swept away by the action of the river, leaving behind 
nothing but the name, and which indeed had baffled the attempts of 
former Kings to keep in repair. 

Whereupon the ministers, one and all, represented in various ways th^ 
extreme difficulty of the work, and the instability of it, even if it could be 
accomplished. 

The King rejecting their counsels, remarked “ What is there 
that cannot be done in this world by men of perseverance ? Is not the 
tradition still current that Kama built a bridge over the great ocean itself, 
by means of monkeys 

“ If I am destined by fortune, to reduce this Island under one regal 
canopy, and to promote the welfare of the State and Eeligion, then, indeed, 
will the commencement of the work see the accomplishment of it also.” 

Thus did he of great courage inspire his ministers with courage. 

Before the construction of the embankment, however, the profoundly 
wise ruler of the land made, from the mouth of the embankment, as far 
as the country of Baitliaham^ a great canal of great breadth and strength, 
and of many^dnsas f in depth. 

The Protector of the land, having assembled a great many stone cutters, 
workers in metal, iron-smiths and gold-smiths in the country, and having 


In reference to the fable in the E£m%ana, that E4ma, the conqueror 
of E4wana, in crossing over from India to Ceylon, caused a bridge to be 
built over the sea, by his army of W4naras or monkeys. The reef of 
sunken rocks which extends across the Gulf of Mannar from Earaisseram 
on the coast of Coromandel to Talaimapnar on the coast of Ceylon, ia 
supposed to be the remains of this bridge. 

f ‘‘The measure of a man’s reach ..Equal to the height, to which 

he reaoh» >. v. ■ .. t ’'-oth arms with fingers extended.” (See Cole- 

brook’s a p. 
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employed them in the work of cutting stones, got made by them an embank- 
ment of great stability and solidity, having the interstices of the stones 
invisible, like one continued sheet of rock, and having the work of 
plastering complete. 

On the summit of the great embankment, the pious placed a 

Bd tree, an image house, and likewise a dagaba. 

The King, by means of this canal, so directed the course of the stream 
as bo make it discharge itself into the sea. 

Having cleared the great jungle on both sides of the canal, he formed 
paddy fields of many thousands of W4has^ of extent and converted the 
place in truth into a Koithaladdha^ according to the literal meaning of the 
term, from the fact of its having Kotfhabaddliasf^ ‘ perpetual granaries,^ 
from the two Pali words hoUlia^ * granary,’ and ahaddJia, ‘ perpetual.’ 

Thereafter the King having dammed up the mouths of the rivers 
Sanlchawaddhamandj and Kumlhilaiotma^ as far as the Bdlcara Nijj}iaTa'\ 
(literally ‘hog-cascade,’ or ‘stream,’); and there too, having made a canal^ 
and conducting the water into the tank of Malictdaragalla^ thoroughly 
repairing, at the same time, the breaches thereof, including the clearing 
of the water-courses, (thus) brought it into a larger body of water than it 
had before, and having formed paddy fields from this place as far as the 
Sahara Nijjliara^ collected paddy. 


^ According to the Fdli Kighapdu of Moggdllana. 

4 Kelis make 1 Lahasa (or Kurupi 
4 Lahas „ 1 Brona 

4 Bronas „ 1 Marika 

4 Marikas „ 1 Khdri or Amunam 

20 Khdris „ 1 W4ha 

f This is no doubt the Eotta-vella of Brook. The Sinhalese word, 
©0Q3, v6Ua, and the P41i word S)a), laddJia^ both mean ‘ embankment.’ 

“ From Kotfa-velhi to D^stota, a distance of 9 miles, the country is 
one of the most delightful I ever recollect seeing on this Island, nearly 
the whole distance a carriage might drive ; there are strong marks of 
the plains and parts of the open country having been cultivated, it 
abounds in tanks and ravines to facilitate irrigation, all of which are 
neglected and broken. The reason the inhabitants assign for this, is 
want of people, and money to keep them in order. (Bonte from Mdtale 
to Trincomaiie, by way of the Ambap-gapga, by E, Brook, Esq.) 

f Instead of “o330 ” ‘'as far as'the Siikara Kijjhara” 

some _MSS. read ” “the place Biikara Nij'jhara.*’ 

If this he . the correct reading, the whole passage might be thus 
translated : “ Thereafter the King having dammed up, at the junctions 
of the rivers Sankhawadclhamdna, and Kumbhflawdna, the place called 
Sfikara Kijjhara, (S:c.” 
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The King, moreover, having made a collection of water in the middle of 
the river Jajjara (Deduru-oya ?) and having formed paddy fields, collect- 
ed vast quantities of grain. 

Moreover, having made which was formerly very small 

indeed, (into one) containing a body of water, great and exceedingly 
lofty, having outlets for the water, and an embankment of greatly in- 
creased height, length, breadth and strength, he gave it the name of the 
“ Sea of Pardhrama.” 

In an island situated in the middle of it, on the summit of a rook’^ 
the King built a Dlidtu-gabhho (Ddgaba) resembling the peak of Mount 
Kaildsa. 

In the middle also of the tank, he built a Eoyal Palace three storiej^ 
high, and of superlative beauty : a palace indeed for the collected joys of 
the world. 

The following, and many other ruined tanks and mountain streams did 
this benevolent monarch repair, in various parts of Ms dominions, viz., 
tank of Mahdgalla{\ the tank of Setpii^ likewise that of ChhaUunnaAa^ 
the tank 6f Tamlci^ and the tank of Amlawala^ the tank of Giribdj the tank 
of Pafala, the tank of J/awc/I/ju, the tank of Iforawdpij and the tanks of 
Sadhjaggama and Tilagullec, also the tank of Malaimlli, the tank of 
KdlihlttalcaijLfJaha^ the tank of Kanlharagalla^ and the mountain stream 
Biuldhagama^ the tank of Sdkaragama^ Q the village of hogs,’) the tank of 
Malia-hirala^ the tank of Gh'\^ and those of EaJchhamana^ Anibdla^ and 
Xaf^imnariij the tanks of JaUihaoaimd Uttardla^ and that of Tlntimgama^ 
Q the tamarind village,’) the tank of Dhawalawiitlii^ Kira-vxiin^ andiV^a/a?i- 
naru^ the tank of Karmciftliaimlaita^ likewise that of Diimharagaina, The 
tanks of MtinarUy and Balalms^ and also the tanks of Midaimri^ 
gama^ Polonnaruicda and Wisiraiiliala. 

Draining up great marshes, in the country of PancTiai/ojam (Pasgodm, 
or Pasdun-koraM,) he formed paddy fields, and collected paddy. 

Allotting lands for paddy cultivation in the jungles there, and ih 
many other places, calling together the village chiefs, he caused the 
inhabitants to engage themselves in the cultivation of paddy. 


* I am informed by Mr. Brayhrooke, who has visited PadmUdmJmi 
that there is a rook in the embankment, called by the natives 

Deviyann^-handa^ ‘‘ G-od’s Hill,” or ‘‘ King’s Hill,” wMoh they 
believe is haunted by the spirit of King Mahasen, to whom tradition 
ascribes the construction of the tank . 

t I have no means of ascertaining the Sinhalese names of these tanks. 
If we had a list of them in Sinhalese, wo might probably identify most 
of them. 
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In tins manner, having augmented nine-fold the revenues of the State 
from what they were, the wise King caused the country to be so prosperous 
a$ never to know the calamities of famine. 

He, who was so skilled in the maxims of G-overnraent, wishing that 
there should not be even a small spot of land within his dominions 
inhabited by men, which should be left unbenefited, formed many 
pleasant and delightful gardens and groves, full of fruit-bearing and 
flower-bearing trees and creepers of every variety, fit for the use of man. 

Thus did this sagacious Euler of the land, cause his small kingdom, 
which had attained prosperity, by the superiority of his wisdom, to 
surpass other great kingdoms in affluence. 

The 98th chapter of the Mahdwaigso, entitled the Advancement of 
the Prosperity of the Kingdom,” composed both to comfort and to afflict 
righteous men. 


Extract from CHAPTER LXXIX. 

This supreme of men, for the purpose of averting the calamities of 
famine, constructed many tanks and canals in various parts of the Island. 

Having turned the course of the river Kara-ganga^ by means of a great 
stone embankment, and having by means of a great canal, called A Imsa- 
gai^ga^ ‘ Celestial river,’ conducted its broad stream to the Royal Palace, 
which was a noble one, resplendent like the sun,f he constructed the 
“ King of Tanka,” {Wd;p%-rdja) celebrated under the name of the 

Sea of Pax4krama,” which was like unto a second ocean, and which 
contained a perpetual supply of water. 

He likewise huilt the great tank known by the name of the Lahe 
of Pardlsramaj^' having an inaccessible stone aqueduct of 3 00 cubits. 
Also the tanks of Malmda^ EMlia-wdp% (literally) ‘‘ the Tank 


^ ^ Major Forbes states that the river Amla'n.-gaiiga is joined by a con- 
siderable stream,” called Kalti-gai^ga. Might not this be the Kdraganga 
alluded to^ here ? The PAli form of Kalu-ga^ga would be Kdla-gaiga^ 
the only difference between it and Kdra-ganj^ga being the substitution of 
the letter I for r, 

f Instead of, “which was a noble one, resplendent like the sun 
( * c: r'tne MSS. have “ which may 

be iii.'irh,!-. ■■ !■ .. - a shining or splendid Island.” 
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of one (Jay,” the Bdgara Q Sea’) of Pardkrama,^ and the waterfaH of 
Kotthabaddha. 

In many places, the chief of men, built minor tanks in number, one 
thousand four hundred and seventy-one. The Ruler of the land construqteci 
conduits, and channels of stone, in no less than 300 tanka which had been 
in ruins. 

The King also repaired many ancient tanks, such as the great tank of 
Ma^^xUra {Minniry^ the tank of Mahdddragalla^ the tank of Buwama- 
tissa, Dtmtissa^ and those named Kdla^wdyi (Kaldw^xoa^) and BrahmaiTLa- 
gama. The tanka called NdlxMratthamba^ and ReMra^ likewise the tanks 
of Giritalia, and KumbMla BobbTia, The tanks of KaTva-wdpiy T^di and 
Kafigama^ the tank of Pattajfdsdm^ the tank of MaJiai^ria) the tank of 
MahandmamattaJca, the tank of Waddbanaj and the tank of Mahadanta,j 
the tank of Kanagama^ and the tanks of Wira^ and Walahassaf and 
that called Siiramdna, the tanks of Pdsdnagama^ Kdlawalli^ and KdhaUi, 
and those named Ai^gagama^ nUlapattaJcJcmd^^^ and Madagu, Thei^e 
tanks which had been in ruins, did the King restore to their former 
condition, as well as others of less note, in number 467. 

In about one thousand three hundred and ninety-five tanks, did the 
king, who was a proficient in matters of State, effect repairs and improve- 
ments. 

[^For the remamckr of tlm Chapter, see Ceylon Almanac, 1834,] 


^ This is either a clerical mistake, or there were more than one ^‘Sea 
of Par4krama.” While on this subject, I may here notice a very curious 
passage in the R6ja Ratndkara, which speaks of the construction by 
Pardkrama B^hu, of three great tanks known by the names Mah4 Samu- 
draya,” “ Bana Samudraya,” and ‘‘Mati”or “ Mani S%ara.” 

This passage is translated by TJpham as follows “ The said king of 
Ceylon also rendered his fame great by causing to be made in Ceylon 
three great lakes, the first of which was called Mah4 Samudra (L e, allied 
to the sea,) and the third was called Meda B^garaya (i. e, the middling 
sea.)” 

It is however, right to add, tt‘;l '? not found in the Sad- 

dharma Batnakara, from which ' i I? ' Batnakara, has copied, 

almost verbatim, the events of this reign. Nor indeed is such a passage 
found in any other work on Ceylon, which I have seen. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OP 
THE DISTRICT OP NUWARAKALAwIYA. 

By a, Oswald Beodie, Esq. 


The district of JSTuwarakaMwiya may be described as ihfii 
portion of Oeylon which is included in the following lines : — 

I. One running from a point one mile north of Dambnlla 
to another about fire and twenty miles west of Trincomalie. 

II. A second from the last mentioned spot to the ninety- 
fifth mile post south of Jaffiaa. 

III. A third running thence to within six miles of Arippu. 

IV. A fourth proceeding thence south-south-east to a place 
about twelve miles west of Pomparrippu. 

V. A fifth joining this last mentioned point with that near 
DambuUa. 

The area of the district is about 2,900 sc^uare miles. 

According to the last census returns (1852) the population 
is only 32,103, but this is manifestly erroneous, as there are 
10,910 pei’sons liable to the road tax, and the number of able 
bodied persons cannot well be more than one-fifth of the 
community. As all these returns are more oa' less erroneous, 
(giving the numbers too small, as the headmen persist in 
omitting numbers of women and children,) we may safely 
reckon the population at about fifty-five or sixty thousand. 

The number of houses appear to he 9,801, which would give 
3-1 th persons to each house, but it must bo observed, that 
headmen frequently apply the term house’’ to a range of 
contiguous dwellings. . 
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. The district on the %Yhole is flat, not, indeed, flat in the same 
sense as the land near Mannar, Jaffna, &o., is flat, but it is 
not in any sense mountainous ; the general surface consists of 
gentle undulations, and here and there isolated peaks or short 
ranges of hills appear. These are most common in lines north- 
east and south-west of Damhulla, and within twenty or thirty ^ 
miles of that place, elsewhere they arc of rarer occurrence and 
of less elevation. To the north, south, and south-west, of the 
station, hills entirely disappear. The southern part of the ' 
district forms in fact the extreme northern verge of the great 
central mountain mass of Ceylon, and the isolated hills are 
outliers thereof. 

The whole face of the country, except where occupied by 
fields or tanks, is clothed by dense forest; and a large tract 
lying to the south, south-east, and south-west, of the station is 
almost uninhabited. This arises in part from a want of water, 
and in part, as has been remarked, from the policy of the ancient 
rulers of the Island, -who interposed this barrier between them- 
selves and the marauders who were wont to infest the maritime 
districts. There is yet another circumstance which .probably 
has not been without its influence: I refer to the intense dislike 
which the villagers have, to contact with strangers. So 
atrongly does this feeling still exist, that we have even now to 
take the greatest care not to bring roads too near to villages, 
as in this case the people invariably abandon their dwellings, 
and migrate to some neighbouring, but more secluded, spot. 

The prevalent rock is gneiss, the colour and structure of which 
vary considerably in different localities. It is frequently 
traversed by veins of quartz and felspar ; hut no ciroumstanoe 
of interest connected with these has attracted my notice. Tliis 
gneiss here, as elsewhere, has a tendency to exfoliate in layers 
concentric to the present stirflices, the plates which thus scale 
off are of all thicknesses, from two feet downwards. This 
peculiarity renders it a matter of ease to split off tolerably regular 
pillars and slabs, and there can be no doubt that this circumstance 
has had a very consideiuble influence on the character of the 
national or adopted architecture. 
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Imliedded in the gneiss, at various places, one finds magnesian 
limestone, generally of a brilliant white colour and of a coarse 
crystalline structure ; occasionally it contains crystals of horn- 
blende, and also orange-red spots, the composition of which I 
have not ascertained. The stone bears a good polish, and I am 
now trying it for flooring, a purpose for which it will, I think, 
be found well adapted, being clean, cool, cheerful looking, 
enduring, and ornamental. It is only within the last couple of 
years that the majority of the localities where this mineral 
occurs has been ascertained, and the discovery happened most 
opportunely, as numerous public works are in progress or 
contemplation. Hitherto lime has been brought from Arippu, a 
distance of forty-four miles. 

In the early part of this year, I discovered in the bed of the 
Kalu-dr, about six miles east of “ The Doric,” a number of fossil 
shells and corals converted into a beautiful semi-transparent 
amber-coloured mass ; the associated nodules of variegated 
chert also contain numerous petrifactions and casts. I was 
unable to examine the beds at leisure, and therefore only obtained 
mutilated specimens, but judging from these, I should think 
that these limestone strata belong not to the present, but to the 
tertiary formation. 

On a late circuit Mr. Quinton pointed out to me considerable 
quantities of a dark, heavy, metalliferous stone, which has all the 
outward appearance of furnace slag. The native tradition is, 
tibat it is the refuse from the forges of giants who lived of old ; 
but as I have since found it in many places, and as Mr. Quinton 
tells me that it is common over a large part of the Mullaittivu 
district, I am inclined to hope that it may be, a natural product, 
and have instituted inquiries into the matter. 

The soil of the district is generally of a reddish hue, occa- 
sionally intensely so, but, where liable to inundation, whether 
natural or artificial, it is darker and richer. Potter’s clay is 
abundant, but so far as I know, none of it is adapted to the 
manufacture of the finer kinds of earthenware. The soil, on the 
whole, is not unfavorable to cultivation. 
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There are no natural lakes nor thermal springs in the district, 
nor are there any perennial rivers. The following are the 
principal streams, which in the wet season contain large Tbodies of 
water. 

1. The Damhiiln and Mirisgoiii-oyas, take their rise near 
Damhiilla, and with some others of less importance, empty 
themselves into the great Kalawewa tank ; their united waters 
on leaving this assnine the name of Kala-oya, which for many 
miles forms the boundary between this district and Seven 
Korales, and ultimately falls into the sea near Pomparappti. 

2. Kalankntti-ela and Siyambalapigamxi-oya, are tribu- 
taries of the former, which take their rise some fifteen miles 
west of Dambidla, and also form, for some miles, the limit 
between the same two first mentioned districts. 

S. The Malwatu-oya ; one branch takes its rise from the 
great Eriiwewa tank, is called there Gal-oya, and a little 
lower down Karimagala-oya ; a second branch rises from the 
foot of Ritigala-kanda (the first hill in Nnwarakaldwiya) and 
joins the former a little to the east of the Central road. The 
united stream flows into the deserted tank of Nachcha-diiwa, 
which gives it a local name. Still lower down, that is, in the 
neighbourhood of Anurddhapura, the river is called Mal- 
watu-oya, and flowing to the west-north-west falls into the 
Kanadard-oya, two miles south of Kappachchi in the Manndr 
district. 

4. The Kanadara-oya, of which there are two great 
branches, the Sangili Kanadard, taking its rise in Kfede 
Kbrald, and Mahd Kanadard- 03 ’‘a, in Kanadard Korale. These . 
unite about three and a half miles west of the central road, and 
this united stream falls ultimately into the sea, near Arippu, 
under the name of Aruvi-ar or Pdr-dr. 

5. The Bii-oya or Pi-dr, rises in Kadawat Korale, forms 
for some distance the northern limit of this district, and finally 
joins the Aruvi-ar, 

6* The Tan-oya has its source in the great Hurulu- 
wewa, and falls into the sea between Trincomalie and Kokile, 
being known there as the KaUu-ar, 
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BoTAHYj &C. 

Thangh tlie whole district is covered with jimglo, the qti.antity 
of useful timber is surprisingly small. In fact this remark is 
applicable to Ceylon generally, to a much greater extent than 
many imagine. The fact is to be attributed, mainly, to the great 
development of the chena system of cultivation, which is 
hereafter noticed. 

The Dutch were, with u‘egard to the protection of timber, and 
also in some other respects, much more provident than the 
English have shewn themselves ; they planted teak forests — 
we sell them for a tythe of their value, and then import timber 
from abroad. 

The most valuable timber trees of the district are the 
following ; — Palu, ITalmilila, Milila, Satinwood,. Simlenia 
cMorowylon — -the Buruta and AViranda of the natives, Kuhuk 
or Knmhuk {Terminalia alata,') Tainmanne, Migaha (JSaseia 
longifolia^) Kiri Kon, Ebony. 

Of cultivated trees we have the following ; 

Cocoanut {Cocos nuciferd)^ which does not succeed nearly so 
well as in the maritime districts. The produce does not 
by any means eq^ual the demand } the usual rate of 
exchange is two cocoannts for one seer of rice. Palmyra 
palm {Bomss\is fldbellifofmis)\ not common, and little 
prized. Talipot {Ooiypha umhmeuliferd)\ seldom met 
with, except in the south-east part of the district. Jack; 
rare, though in some villages it bears readily. Mango ; 
very rare. 

Of the smaller fruit-bearing trees and plants, the following 
are to be met with in gardens ; orange, lime, papaw, 
])ine-apple, mnrunga, pomegranate, plantain, brinjal, 
{Sohimim melomjena) ; baiidakka, (AhehnoscJius eseule^i^ 
tiis ;) tampala, {A7na7^a7itlms); j)at61a, or snake-gourd 
{Tnchosantlius cmgidna); besides a few varieties of goui’d, 

, melon, and bean. On none of these is the least care 
bestowed, and the produce is in every respect inferior. . 
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Tlie following are some of the plants which I haye introdnoed : 


Oasuarinas. 

Sissn. 

Logwood. 

American sumach. 
Bourbon and New Orleans 
cotton. 

Madagascar plum. 
Nam-nam. 

Leetchee. 

Cape cabbage, 
Travellers-tree. 

Date. 


Dwarf cocoantit. 

Double pomegranate. 

Various species of stra- 
monium. 

Do. plumbago. 

Do. roses. 

Do. plantains 

and bananas. 

Teak. 

Myrtle : with numerous 
ornamental plants. 


For these I am chiefly indebted to Mr. Dyke, Agent for the 
Province ; to his Assistant, Mr. Twyiiam ; to Mr. Thwaites, 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanical Grardens, and to A. Y. 
Adams, Esq., of Petiila. 

Of all these before mentioned plants, the natives are encouraged 
to take seeds, slips or roots. 


Peobxjce of Disteict. 

The staple product .of the district is paddy, grown in the 
manner usual throughout the low country, that is, in low, gently 
sloping lands, irrigated from artificial tanks, some of which are 
many miles in extent. 

Each village is settled by a little colony, headed by two or 
more leaders or elders, called Gamardlas, 

After the ground has been cleared of jungle, a line is stretched 
down its length, then measuring from the banlc, marks are put 
in, say at every ten fathoms, and each portion is given to a, 
villager. If the soil varies greatly in the upper and lower parts 
of the field, or if one of these be for any reason preferable to 
the other, then each villager (“ shareholder,'' or partner,” is the 
common term) will get one share in the upper, and one in the 
lower part, of the field. 

To the Gamardlas a double portion is given, in consideration 
of their superior position as village elders. It is to be observed, 
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that every shareholder has a right to all the land enclosed within 
lines running across the field and passing through the two stakes 
on the centre line which originally marked out his portion ; 
that is, each man, commencing within his own poihion at the' 
centre line, may clear to the right and left tiU he reaches the 
high grounds which enclose the field ; hut quarrels would 
instantly arise if he were to clear either up or down, as it were, 
roimd the share of another. So soon as a share is allotted to a 
man, no matter whether he clears much or little, he comes under 
certain obligations ; he must give one share of work to all 
repairs of the tank, and to the watching of the fields by night, 
and to the construction and up-keep of a ring fence. The 
■ original division is never lost sight of ; thus, if two shares, 
even though they be contiguous, fall into the possession of one 
man, he will never talk of having “ one large share,” but of 
havmg “ two shares,” and will give two shares’ work to 
watching, fencing, and repairing of the tank ; so it is also with 
half or quarter shares. 

The first and last shares, those at which the channel from the 
tank enters and leaves the field, are generally less productive 
than others. For this reason, and also because there is a 
larger quantity of fencing there, these shares, called the ihala 
and pahala elapata (shares at the upper and lower water- 
courses) respectively, are invariably larger than the rest. 

It frequently happens, that either before or after sowing, it 
is found that the supply of water will not be sufficient to 
irrigate the whole field ; in such cases the people resort to a 
practice called hetma or “ division.” A portion of the field, 
of suitable size, is selected, and all the rest is abandoned. The 
selected portion is now divided into the same number of equal 
shares as there are original shares in the whole field, and 
every original shareholder gets one letma share for each original 
share in the. whole field ; and thi^ in no way depends on the 
amount which he has cleared in his original share. Thus, sup- 
pose a. man through idleness has not cleared any of tile ground 
aUotted to hnn, hut has yet given, when required, labour to 
fencing, watching, and repair of tank, then when ietmoi is 
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resorted to^ he 'will be entitled to a hetma share, equal to that 
of his neighbours. It is to be observed, that the persons whose 
land is thus selected, do not get larger allotments than others. 
Frequentlj, the selected portion of land is -worked in common, 
and the produce divided among the peasants according to th^ 
number of shares ■which they hold in their own right ; at 
other times, it is actually subdivided, and each reaps the 
produce of the portion allotted to him, just as if it were his 
own ground. 

Each such hetma arrangement is binding only for one crop ; 
when it has been removed, matters revert to their original 
position. 

Other customs connected wdth paddy cultivation, are as 
follows : — 

If a man’s hetma share is denied to him, then he has a 
right to demand a supply of water for his original share ; if he 
insists upon this, it would in many cases happen that both 
his and his neighbours’ crops would die ; an amicable arrange- 
ment is therefore generally made. 

If a man refuses to give his due share of work or money 
to the repair of the work, he cannot lead water to his field 
till he has repaid those "who laboured for him. 

If owing to neglect, as to fencing or watching, cattle or 
elephants damage the crops, then the man in fault must make 
good the loss. 

If a man, after being warned that his cattle tresspass, fails 
to yoke them tw^o and two, or else to tie cross bars to their 
necks, he is liable for all damage which they do. 

If shareholders neglect to cultivate their fields for any 
particular crop, then those who do cultivate are entitled to select 
and to cultivate contiguous lands equal in extent to their own ; 
the object of this is to lighten the labour of watching, fencing, 
and irrigation, 'which would become very harassing if the 
cultivated portions of the field were isolated.' 

Several of these rules appear to me admirably adapted 
for the people and country. The people are naturally lazy; 
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here are siimnlants. Thay are poor^ and have not a sufficiency 
of wholesome food; here is security for the land being 
cultivated by some one* 

There are certain privileges attached to each village, as for 
example, the collection of honey throughout all * the jungle 
attached to it ; one-half of the game killed ; one out of every 
two tusks “ bagged” in these ; and the right of fishing the 
tank. All these rights give rise to constant scjuabbles. 

The chief varieties of paddy cultivated in the District are ; 

IlanMli^an 

Malid-vi I for tdwah^ as it does not die though overflowed* 


(sudii and halu white” and black,”) 


Kuru-^vi, 
HinatL 


for paddy 
fields* 


These ^rary in colour, size and taste. Their most important 
distinction however, refers to the length of time which they 
require fori attaining maturity ; some take three, some four, some 
six months. ’ 

There ^ two crops annually ; that sown in December and 
reaped, ih March or April, gives the Yala-mosama in August 
an^^ September. Occasionally, when the weather is favourable 
gmd the preceding harvest has been lost, a crop-is taken between 
the intervals, and is simply called “ a between two years crop” 
dSwurudda atari mosania. ^ 


froiii paddy fields according to the reports of 
the headmen, varies from four to ten-fold ; hut there can he no 
doubt that the crop is frequently much hea-sder than this would 
induce one to suppose. 


Another method of cultivating paddy is called taicdh ; in 
this case the margins of the tanks themselves are cultivated 
and the water for irrigation is raised by means of scoops, such 

a .s. at rt p,M, liis syatea giyas Urge,K’etZs 
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than fidd cultivation^ but the requisite labour is greater, 
tlierofore it is not in favour with the Si^ihalese ; the Moormen 
carry it on to a considerable extent. 


A third system of paddy cultivation is on elevated ground,': 
so called, high lands, in exactly the same way as other ch^na, , 
crops are grown ; in this case irrigation is not applicable, and 
the crop is totally dependant for moisture on the natural fall 
of rain. The return is largo, but the risk of losing one’s ; 
labotir is great. 


I am sorry to say, that the general food of the people is 
not rice, hut hiirahhcui {^Eleusine comcanci) which is groY^U 
in chenas. Those are pieces of land on which the smaller 
trees and brushwood are cut down and bnrnt, the thicker 
branches are in this way merely charred, and being piled 
round the enclosure, form a tolerably good fence. The seed, 
is sown broadcast, and thou covered slightly by aid of that 
useful implement, the mamotie. A man can sow and cover 
about a seer of knrakhcoi seed in a day. It rarely occurs 
that more than two crops arc taken from one chena ; after 
the last of those has been removed, the jungle is allowed to 
grow up, and is not again cut till after the lapse of from 
five to fifteen years. It is evident that this system must 
prove most destructive to timber, as new land is cleared 
every year. 

Ill these chenas various other plants, such as millet, &c. f 
as also varieties of gram, Ac., are cultivated. One of die 
most useful of these, so called, fine grains, is the tala of the 
Sinhalese {Sesame, Sesamum Or!en(ale,) which yields an oil 
used for lamps and in medicines. The price of the seed is 
about a penny per seer, and large quantities are sold to 
tavalam people from the low country, and to dealers at 
Trincomalie and Higgolla Mdtale. The people are fond of 
cultivating this plant, and if an English merchant would 
make arrangements for purchasing it here, or at the neigh- 
bouring ports, the cultivation might be increased to a great 
extent. 
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Cotton is .al«o gro^vl^ iix cMnagSy the seed being placed in the 
gtoTind along with that of li'urahkan^ which grow.s* faster, and is 
3 , amoved ere the cotton has approached maturity. The extent 
of siich lands are always estimated by tlie quantity of seed 
hufahhan required ; and about four seers of cotton seed arc 
sown with one of kuralckan^ Tiie cotton is sown about October, 
before the monsoon rains set in ; the pods begin to burst in 
about eight months ; and diiri))g the three following months the 
: : produce is gradually removed. If the plant he cut down at the 
close of the season, fresh shoots a]q)ear, and a second crop equal 
;■ to the first is obtained, if tlie soil he good. From certain memo- 
TSinda, collected by a ])redecessor about fourteen years ago, I 
glean the following information regarding a piece of cotton 
soil. 

It measured eight seers of kumMrvri^ which, as before shewn, 
is equal to thirty-two of cotton . A man was cmijloyed forty 
days in cutting down the jungle, twenty more in lopping, and 
twexity-five in biiriimg it, and removing the rubhish. The soil 
bemggood, the plants attained a height of six feet. This ch4na 
yielded 30 welu of cotton in the first season, and this was about " 
tour bullocks load, worth 6s. 8d., per load. The cotton is sold 
with the seeds unremoved. 

One person will, in a day, clear a welli from its seed, and in 
four days will s])in it into thread. T^his quantity is sufficient for 
a piece of cloth ten cubits long, and four spans broad. A weaver 
will complete this in three da.ys, and receives in payment one 
and a quarkw parras of kivvakkan, or half this quantity of 
paddy. It is to be observed that tliore is not, and never was, a 
tax on cotton cultivation, so the above information may be 
as tolerably correct. From it we learn, that, in 
1838, ainaiVs labour was freely given during at least eighty-five 
^ Q ^ '^'^iking of a chena, the produce of which sold for 
hs. 8d., which would give about 3|d. per diem; but the 
*vato 3 ^, after reaping his kumkkan, had to watch the cotton 
/or nearly seven months, and had to collect, dry, and pack the 
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At present, the people seldom get more than 3s., for a foad 
of cotton : this is attributed to the rast qnantities of cloth 
imported from India and England. 

Being anxious to multiply as much as possible the varieties of 
plants on which the people depend, I applied for, and obtained 
from Grovernment, two sacks of Bourbon and New Orleans 
cotton seed, -which I am uoav distributing among the people, 
who, however, shew their wonted apathy on this occasion also. 

High forest land is invariably selected for cotton. 

Tobacco, when grown at all, is only found in small gardens, 
containing forty or fifty plants. 

With regard to chdnas generally, it must be observed, that, 
unlike paddy fields, they belong not to individuals,’ but to 
villages collectively ; and it is by amicable arrangements among 
themselves, that it is in each season arranged what portion shall 
be allotted to each man. As a general rule, all land from which 
water dizains to the tanks or field of a certain village belongs to 
that village ; and to its inhabitants is reserved the right of 
cutting chenas within the limits so defined. 

For some reason, which I do not know, chenas are not 
portioned off by parallels, but by radiating lines from some 
central spot, such as a large tree, boulder, &o. 

Ikhabitants. 

The mass of the inhabitants are Sii^halese, approximating in 
manners, feelings, and appearance to the Highlanders, and not 
to the degenerate race which swarms in the maritime districts, 
and for whom they entertain a thorough contempt. Every 
man is a cultivator or proprietor of land, and I do not sup- 
pose that there is one Sinhalese villager who is to any extent 
dependant on a trade for livelihood. Many persons are by 
caste mechanics, as blacksmiths, goldsmiths, washers, tom-tom 
heaters, &c., but the last two bodies alone devote any attention 
to their hereditaiy l)nsiness, and even their vewdnl consists 
not in money, but in land ; tlius the people of a village will 
give a ])iece of land to some dhoijies on condition that they 
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wwli for- item and attend on occasions of ceremony ; so it is 
with tom-tom beaters. If a man wishes to get a new axe or 
mamotie, he first of all goes to Trincomalie, Anurddhapnra or 
Maiindr, and pnrchases some iron ; he then prepares a quantity 
of oharcoal, and taking these, proceeds to some neighbouring 
blacksmith, who is brought into good humour by the gift of 
some cakes, &c,, and is perhaps ultimately persuaded to under- 
take the work, which, however, proceeds slowly and gravely, 
several days being occupied in working and talking about the 
work : all this time tho applicant renders assistance to the smith. 
I have never been able to induce a village mechanic to settle 
here j they like receiving money wages, but cannot bear regular 
hours . Of late, in consequence of public works being 
commenced, a few masons and carpenters are to be found at tho 
station ; but all are strangers to the district. 

To shop-keeping of every sort, tho highland Si:nihalese have an 
insuperable objection, and thus it occurs that the boutiques along 
the roads are all occupied by Tamils, Moormen, or low'-counfry 
' people. It is only in such situations that boutiques are to bo found. 
In the villages themselves they are unknown ; ouch man grows 
his own paddy and ftaimkhan, has his own cattle, and probably 
cultivates a few vegetables in his garden. If he wants a new 
cloth, he gives the cotton from his ohdna, and also some grain 
by way of fee to a weaver, or else he barters the product of his 
field with some passing trader . 

Until of late years, hare money was almost unknown in 
the district, but is now becoming more common every 
day. In all dealings among themselves, however, the natives 
adhere to the system of barter. The change already referred 
to, may be attributed chiefly to the fact that payment of 
taxes in kind has been done away with, and that the taxes in 
themselves are heavier. I am quite aware that many persons 
consider it an absurdity to maintain, that people can be better 
off simply because they arc taxed, because money is taken from 
them ; such is, however, the simple fact. The inamier in which 
it works : is probably thus A man knows that ho will shortly 
have to pay to (Jovernmeut a couple of rupees ; none of his 
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neighbours will iiay him for anything in cash, he therefore finds 
it necessary to grow .something which he may sell to strangei?s, 
and he soon discovers that, cceteris paribus, the less bulky these 
goods are the better, after providing for the daily wants of 
himself and his family ; he will therefore clear a chena and 
cultivate, say sesame. The produce he then removes to Trinco- 
malie, and sells for cash. He now finds that the sum he has 
received is greater than the amount of tax which ho mu.«t pay, 
and in wandering through the bazaar his fancy is struck by 
some gaudy handkerchief, some bright brass vessel, some ohinsi, 
&c. ; ho buys the article and returns home. The sight of these i 
purchases gives pleasure to lii.s household, and creates in them 
new desires and new wuints. To gratify and relieve these, lie 
will in the next season clear a still larger chena, and so the 
process continues. The increasing influence of money is strik- 
ingly apparent in the instance of headmen and people of family, 
who now care much less than heretofore about keeping up 
large bodies of dependents. In a paper on the statistics of 
the Puttalara district, which I had the honour to transmit to 
the Society some years ago, 1 shewed that the fi.shers there 
were most anxious that the now discontinued fish-tax should 
be renewed ; and, on the whole, I believe, that at present the 
people ought to bo comparatively heavily taxed, not indeed to 
such an extent as to discourage them, but to such that they 
may be incited to industry. 

The castes are the same as those in other districts, with Ms 
exception, that there is one here not general over the Island, 
and which is superior to that which is elsewhere Considered 
the highest — I mean the Wanni caste, who call themselves 
Wan 7 imaru, the latter being a mere honorific. These persons 
arc the descendants of certain Tamils who came over from the 
continent in tlie time of Raja Sen, who granted to each extensive 
tracts of land. They arc voiy numerous here, and very 
troublesome, a.s they will not accept any inferior appoint- 
ments, and for the most part think it quite beneath their 
dignity to educate themselves. As their claim to fill all the 
high otficos has been rejected, they now frequently iniennar'ry 
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witi Vell'ilas, and -will in all proiiability soon be incorporated 
with that caste. 

Considerable numbers of doniosticated Veddds are to be met 
with, blit none of those who still retain tlioir primitive wdldness 
reside in the district. 

Six or seven villages of the Eastern division are inhabited 
by a set of people who have much the look of Moormen. If 
asked to what caste they belong, they reply : are from 

Kurunigala hahdge'' Their neighbours call them Wageyei^'' 
a n^me which they do not at all like. They do not intermarry 
with the people of the district, and seek for wives either in their 
own villages here, or in those of their comrades in Seven Korales. 
They preserve a tradition, that many centurirs ago their fore- 
fathers came from Malwar, but do not know where that place is. 
They seem to be a sort of Durivas. 

The Moormen or Mahomedans occupy numerous villages ; 

' they are locomotive, enterprising, fond of trade, and very decep- 
tive. Their love of money is a perfect disease ; they are more 
robust, intelligent, and bold than the Sinihalese, and arc ^^ery 
much disliked and feared by them. 

Many individual Tamils have settled in the district, but I 
am not aware that any one village is exclusively occupied by 
them. 

A few Kaffres and Malays occur here ; the former chiefly 
discharged soldiers and th^ir ojSEapring ; the latter, people, who, 
as I believe, have some very good reason for living in secluded 
spots. 

Two circumstances exercise a most beneficial effect on the 
people ; the first, that for the last three years there has not 
been a single tavern in the district ; the latter, that there are no 
resident proctors. Of course 1 do not mean to deny that many 
proctors may be good and honest men, nor that such are very 
iisefal ; hut it is evident that proctors who would settle in such 
a district as this, must be the very refuse* of their profe>ssion, and 
mteh tneh would be a curse to the district. 
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Education. 

About eighteen months ago an English school -was set on foot, 
and is still maintained. Drying to the liberality of Government 
no fees are demanded from the scholars, it being considered that 
the people must first learn what education is, before they are 
asked to pay for it. The number of scholars is only 13, 
but -when a sort of boarding house now in contemplation shall 
have been constructed, the number may be expected to increase 
considerably. 

A Tamil school, supported by private funds, is attended by a 
few scholars, but there is a constant succession of new faces ; 
—so soon as a boy can read a little and sci'awl his name, he 
sets up a boutique. 

The best effects haA'e followed from the strict examination 
to which applicants for lieadmanship are subjected, as to their 
proficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic. In the latter 
respect, the progress is most marked, and has been assisted 
by the distribution of suitable books of instruction. 

This being one of the most sacred spots of Geylon, it might 
be expected that I should have much to say regarding the 
Buddhist priesthood. This, however, is not the case ; the priests 
here are ignorant beyond description ; know nothing of their, 
own history or religion : and though they say that they have a 
copy of the Mahawanso, acknowledge that they have never 
read it. As they do not take * the slightest trouble with the 
people, and generally disappear until the time of the festivals 
approaches (at which period offerings to a large amount are 
brought in), the people are heartily wearied of their yoke, and 
if no external aid bo afforded to the religion, it will soon be 
practically extinct. 

I confess to having an extremely low opinioxi of the Buddhist 
priesthood. To judge from those whom I have met (the number 
is not small), I think they will he found idle, selfish, inconsistent 
and, discontented, 
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Means of Oommunioation. 

There are no naYigablo or perennial rivers^ and no canals in 
the district ; and the trade of the country ^vill not for a long 
time to come justify Govermnent in altering this state of matters. 
Up till the year 1845;, the only road in this district was that from 
Manndr to Anurddhapura^ along which the tappal has hitherto 
hem carried. About the period mentioned, a sudden advance 
was niade ; a great central route' passing from north to south, 
a,ili opening the communication between Jaffna and Kandy, 
Wing being surveyed and cleared ; others leading to Trinco- 
inalie and to Puttalam were also opened, so far as they lie Avithin 
this district. 

That most excellent of law's, the Road Ordinance of 1848, 
has here, as elsewliere, effected much good ; it is only necessary 
to remark, that the folloAving works have been carried out 
within the last three years : — 

I, The central line between Jaffna and Kandy has received 
and extensiA^e repair. 

IL A substantial bridge, with three wator-Avaj's, has been 
constructed oyer the Sajggili Kaiiadara-oya. 

HI., The Putt4a*m road has been brought into such a state 
of efficiency as the present nature of the traffic requires. 

IV. Similar improvements to the Trincomalie road have also 
been carried out. 

V. The Mannar road has received general repair, though no 
permanent bridges have been made. 

VI. A road between Madawachchi on the central, and HoroAve- 
potane on the Trincomalie road, has been surveyed, traced, 
and cleared throughout its whole length, though a few miles arc 
stijd not available for cart traffic. 

VI. Another line joining KekiraAve on the central, with M4r^- 
gahaAvewa on the Puttalam road, has been siUToyed, traced, and 
opeiied, tbrdughout about 24|“ miles of its course 

Vni. , A line joining Mahdkekirawe Avith llorowepotane^ 
(both as abovementioned,) has also been traced* 
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IX. And lastly, a line from this to the Manner road near' 
Adapanktilam, has been surveyed, and in a great measure 
traced. 

The -whole amount collected during each year since 1850, is 
as follows : — 


Year. 

No. 

liable. 

Value 
in Money. 



£ 

5 . 

d. 

1850 

10,117 

758 

15 

6 

1851 

10,923 

819 

5 

6 

1852 

10,910 

818 

5 

0 

Total... 

31,950 

2396 

5 

0 

1 


It will be observed, that the rate of commutation fixed for six 
days’ labour, is only 1«. 6d. This is just half of the real 
proportion ; but this arrangement was purposely adopted, on the 
supposition that hired coolies do more work than statute 
labourers ; besides which, this system enables one to concen- 
trate one’s efforts on such roads as most immediately call 
for attention. I think, however, that these advantages have 
been over-estimated, and that the rate of commutation should 
have been higher. 

Of late years, a good deal has been said about the desirable- 
ness of giving to the natives Municipal privileges, and it was 
hinted that the Road Ordinance was but the first step in, that 
direction. In those districts with which I am best acquainted, 
the hopes of the Progressists have[^been woefully disappointed ; 
the people frequently not shewing the slightest interest in the 
elections ; not recording their votes ; not even taking the trouble 
to attend. 
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5niere being little tirade in this district, and the people ha;pfing 
a great dislike to strangers and to bustle, the Eoad Ordinknce 
is even now far from popular ; but the more intelligent villakers 
are becoming convinced of the advantages which it secure^ to 
them. 


Climate. 


Some one said long ago, that the climate of Nuwarakalawiya 
was very deadly — ^that the place was a second Sierra Leone ; and 
no amount of proof to the contrary has yet dissipated this 
absurdly erroneous opinion. It is quite possible, that twenty 
or thirty years ago, fever was more prevalent than at present ; 
but I do not know of anything to warrant the conclusion, that 
even at that time it was unhealthy during the greater part of 
the year. Situated in a vast plain, which is covered with dense 
wood, and in which there is a multitude < f neglooted tanks, the 
place is certainly no sanitarium, but still I think that during 
nine months of ti :0 year, it is fully as healthy as most stations. 
The unhealthy season lasts from the beginning of Decembei; till 
the end of February, and during this portion of the year the 
establishments are allowed to remove elsewhere. As the jungle 
around the station becomes cleared away, and as the place 
becomes more healthy, the furlough allowed is gradually circum- 
scribed, and in the course of a few years, there will probably be 
no occasion for an annual interruption of public business. The 
fever of Nuwarakaldwiya is distinguished less by the violence 
of sudden isolated attacks, than by its insidiousness and long 
continuance. One is never veiy ill, but neither is one ever very 
well ; one feels a general listlessness, a sensibility to the effects 
of draughts, w^hich gradually debilitates one to a lamentable 
extent. 

It is a common remark of the people, that draughts are much 
more common now than they used to he twenty or thirty years 
ago, and this is — justly, as I believe, — attributed to the great 
extension of the chena system, whereby pools, springs, and 
marshes are dried, and lai’ge surfaces exposed to the burning rays 
of the sun. I regret to say. that my manifold engagements, and 
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frequent absence from tbe station, have prevented' me firom 
making any regular meteorological observations. 

Antiquities. 

Nnwarakalawiya has a degree of local celebrity, from having, 
during many years, been the residence of the Sinhalese Eajas. 

We learn from the Mahdwapso, that Prince Wijaya established 
himself at Tambapanni or Tammannadawiya, near Pnttalam, 
about the year 543 B. 0. His successor, in 504 B. 0., removed 
to Wijitapura in this district. Pandukdbhaya who foUowed 
in the year 474 B. 0., took up his residence at Anuradhapui’a ; 
and from this time till A. D. 729, Anuradhapura continued to be 
the metropolis of Oeylon. About the year 307 B, C., the tliero 
Q saint’) Mahindo, son of Dhammasoka, Emperor of India, intro- 
duced Buddhism into Oeylon. It was then that the branch of 
the sacred Bo-gaha {Ficus religiosd) was brought to, and self- 
planted at, Anuradhapura ; and here, enclosed in a triple terrace 
of masonry, it still exists, and still attracts annually thousands 
of pilgrims from all parts of the Island, and occasionally also 
from India, and even from Siam ; and it is here that the yet 
venerated Dutugemunu, about B. 0., 161, expended a vast 
amount of labour in erecting those bee-hive shaped edifices 
called ddgahas^ c%aityas^ or thiipas^ which enshrine relics of the 
philosopher Buddha ; and wLi ih, though time has impaired the 
symmetry of their form, still tower in solemn grandeur over the 
surrounding forests, and proclaim to the yet distant traveUertbe 
locality of the sacred city. Seven or eight d&gahas of various 
sizes are scattered round the station : these with carved step- 
stones, and altars, pillars, capitals, and images of Hindii deities, 
with long stretches of low mounds and walls, foi’m the chief 
antiquities to be found at the station, and attract notice, rather 
from their vast number and extent, than from any other quality 
they possess. They are interesting as marking the period when 
Sinhalese genius and enterprize reached their zenith ; and to the 
eye of the engineer, the accuracy of the work is a matter of just 
admiration. 
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The Malm Lohapdsdda^ will mxich disappoint the visitor. It 
consists simply of a solid square of roughly squared slender 
pillars, 40 in each row, and rising about 9 feet above the 
general surface. Each side of the square is 221 feet. There 
can be little doubt that these pillars were the mere foundations 
of a hug© pyramidal wooden structure, nine stories in height, 
which must somewhat have resembled the so-called Ohinese 
porcelain towers, and which, when decorated in the Sinhalese 
fashion, must have formed a very striking, if not a very beautiful 
object. 

It is impossible for me here to describe the various antiquities 
round the station. Perhaps a future paper may be devoted to 
the subject. 

Some time ago I commenced a large scale plan of the ground 
around the station, but want of leisure has forced me to abandon 
the work. 

Mihintale, eight miles east of Anuradhapura, is much resorted- 
to by pilgrims ? for there stands the oldest of the ddgabas^ and 
there the great teacher Mahindo expired, A fine view, stretch- 
ing probably from sea to sea, and fer up to the Mdtal^ hills, 
is obtained from the summit. 

At Owkonna, about twenty-six miles south of Mihintale, 
there is a colossal erect statue of Buddha, about 35 feet 
in height ; it is cut out of solid rock, to which it remains 
partially attached. The right hand is raised as in the act of 
benediction. 

Wijitapura, near Owkonna, has been already mentioned. A 
siege which it underwent is minutely described in the Maha- 
wayso ; hut on enquiry, I could not ascertain the existence of 
any walls or other structures, except a small half-ruined 
d&gaha. 

Close to the soitthern extremity of this district, but just 
within the limits of Seven Korales, at Seseruwa-kande Vihard, 
tibere is a statue of Buddha resembling in size and position 
that at Owkonna, 
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Botli here and at other parts of the district, I have met with 
and copied numerous inscriptions ; but regarding these deem it 
unnecessary at present to do more than state, that the charac- 
ters employed are not to be found in any of the alphabets in 
my possession. 


Fiscal Arbang-embnts. 

This district always formed an integral portion of the 
Kandyan Provinces, being specially entrusted to the third Disawa 
for the time being. The last of these appears to have been 
Talgahagoda Disawa, who seems to have resigned about the 
year 1833, It was about this time that the district, as it now 
exists, was formed by adding some portions of Matale and 
Seven Korales. 

Until a few years ago, the native headmen consisted of Mahd 
Wanni Unnehes,Wanni Mudiyanses, andKariyakarannas, all these 
being connected with both the Revenue and Police Departments. 
At present we have Divisions, Korales and Tulanas, under 
Rateirrahatmayas, Korales, and Lekainas ; of the first there are 
3, of the second 17, of the third about sixty. 

Ratemahdtmayas receive £2 IO 5 . per mensem, besides five 
per cent, on the revenue collected from their divisions. 

Korales receive five per cent, on their collections, and hold, 
free of tax, such lands as they possess within their own KoraMs. 

The Lekamas, unlike the two other grades, are at present 
regarded solely as Police Vidanes. As a matter of fact, however, 
they remain, as formerly, general assistants of the Korales ; and 
this arrangement ought, I think, to be again formally sanctioned. 
They hold, free of tax, such of their lands as lie within their 
own Tulanas, and do not receive stated salary, nor percentage. 

It is prohahlo that the system of allowing headmen to hold 
land tax free, will soon be altogether done away with. It has 
been maintained, probably with the intention of obtaining the 
services of men personally interested in their owm divisions ; 
hut this object can be otherwise secured, and a constant source 
of domoralizatioii cxft off. At present, quantities of land, are to 
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escape tax. entered in the names of headmen^ who after the 
lapse of Aome years claim, and frequently take possession of the 
lands themselves. At the same time, I see no objection to 
employing unpaid headmen, so long as the offices are eagerly 
sought by the people. The Sinhalese love of honor and dis- 
tinction, though carried to somewhat unreasonable lengths, is in 
itself laudable, and gives a point d^appui to those who wish to 
elevate the people. In our own country, many offices uncon- 
nected with salary are eagerly contended for, and I see no reason 
why the same system should not be followed here. That unpaid 
headmen would take bribes is not more true than that the paid 
headmen now do so. 

The headmen are, on the whole, inferior in activity and intel- 
ligence to those of adjoining districts. This may be attributed 
to the fact, that the people were, until lately, almost debarred 
from intercourse with others ; that the district was formed of 
fragments taken from others, and which are only beginning to 
amalgamate into one homogeneous whole ; that the resident 
civilians have been frequently changed ; that the establish- 
ment is necessarily broken up annually ; and that formerly the 
Wanniya caste had a sort of monopoly of the headmenships ; 
and even now, many of these people, while they think that they 
have a right to he made Koralas and Ratemahatmeyas as oppor- 
tunities occur, yet totally neglect their own education, on the 
plea that they can pay others to read and write for them. I 
think that a bad effect has been produced by the unceremonious 
way in which headmen are appointed and dismissed ; and believe, 
that Government in giving up all sorts of state and ceremony, 
is gratuitously throwing away a powerful means of influencing 
the people. 

Whether headmen ought, or ought not, to have more power 
than at present, is a matter for serious enquiry, but need not be 
entered upon here. 

Revenue. 

With some trifling exceptions, the sole source of revenue is 
the tax on grain. 
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Formerly this used in part to be paid in kind (dmanai\ but 
this gave rise to so much deception and loss, that the plan 
has long since been abandoned. At present the great majority 
of the tax is collected by the commutation system. According 
to this, the average annual produce of each piece of land 
being estimated, the cultivator redeems that portion of it which 
would fall to Government, It is to be observed, that the rate 
of redemption is fixed very low, it being considered that the 
loss thus occurring is more than counterbalanced by the ease of 
collection, the fixity of revenue, and the checking of deception. 
In this opinion I entirely concur, and believe the commutation 
system to be eminently advantageous, both to the rulers and the 
ruled. The whole process is as follows 

The headmen send in lists of the lands, giving the extent 
and probable produce of each share ; these lists then may be 
compared with those of former years, so as to expose any fraud, 
and are then entered in large register-books ; additional 
columns, shewing the tithe, in grain and in money, being added. 
There is then drawn out a set of tickets, forming in fact, a copy 
of the register ; each ticket containing a memorandum as to the 
amount duo on each share. After this is prepared, the Assis- 
tant Agent proceeds to some appointed village ; the people 
assemble ; these of a certain village are called forward ; the first 
name is read, the peasant comes forward, signs the register, and 
receives the memorandum shewing what he has to pay, and as 
the matter proceed>s, complaints as to over-estimation, Ac., tee 
frequently heard at once, and the requisite alterations made. 
After all this is done, another set of receipts, corresponding to 
the entries in the registers, is filled up ; each such receipt is 
given by the headman to the person whose name is inscribed on 
it, when he pays the tax due hy him. In this way the peasant 
knows beforehand what he has to give annually, and be cannot 
he called on by the Kordla to pay twice over, as used formerly to 
occur not nnfrequently* The headmen, when they bring revenue 
to the Kachcheri, give in lists of those from whom they have 
received it, and thus, if a headman dies or is dismissed, there is 
no difficulty in discovering who is and who is not in arrear. 
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These comniutation settlements are made for periods of five 
years^ It was at one time proposed that they should run for 
twenty years, but fortunately this scheme was abandoned, as 
also that of allowing the people to redeem their whole grain tax 
at ten or twenty years’ purchase* 

The taxes from chenas, taivalasj and lauds which are culti- 
vated at uncertain periods, are collected by estimation, that is, 
the growing crop is estimated, and the villager redeems the 
tythe at a fixed rate, w^hich is somewhat below the market value 
of the grain ; at present it is ScZ. pence per parra, the 
market value being from dd» to a Is, It is desirable to check 
this system so far as circumstances allow, as it is impossible 
to prevent deception being carried on to a great extent. 

The execrable system of farming taxes has never been in use 
here, and except under very peculiar circumstances I should 
deplore its introduction. 

Fine grains pay no tax, this being a Kandyan district 5 and 
really, when a man is reduced to living on hirakkan roties”, 
it would be cruelty to tax hhn. The only thing that might 
induce one to lay a tax on these grains would be, the hope of 
forcing the people to the cultivation of wholesome articles of 
diet. 

It appears that in 1825 the revenue realized from this district 
amounted to the handsome sum of eleven pounds, thirteen 
shillings and five ponce half penny j and from that time until 
1883, it seems to have averaged only £129 IBs. 5cL ; after this 
period, however, rose steadily and rapidly, and no'w nearly, if 
not quite, covers the expenses. 

Last year, (1852) the grain revenue amounted to £1735 4^. 5^c?. 
and the whole real revenue, exclusive of road tax, to £1874 16,?. 

This year these items amount to £1021 Is. 5d, and 
£927 4:S, 4-^d respectively. 

Two causes will account for this decrease : — 

1 . Within the two previous years almost all arrears had been 
collected. 
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II. Last year murrain prevailed to a lamentable extent, and 
so many of the draught cattle died, that large quantities of 
land were left uncultivated ; and as the people are naturally 
improvident, they were at once reduced to great distress. On 
the other hand, tlie amount due for grain commutation by the 
settlement just closed, contrasts favorably with that which 
preceded it, shewing an increase of £74 8^. 0^(7. A slight 
examination will leave no doubt that this district is rapidly 
increasing in Avealth and importance. 

Grime. 

The people of NuwarakaMwiya are the most gentle I have had 
the fortune to meet. It is true they quarrel a good deal, but 
these squabbles are generally of the most trifling kind ; the parties 
after exhausting their list of abusive terms, pull each other’s 
hairs, then shriek and run away from each other, and so the 
matter ceases. Serious assaults, robberies, murders, are all 
but unknown, and during three years I have not had to punish 
one native of the district for pilfering. 

Cattle stealing used to prevail to a great extent, hut has 
been inucb checked since the matter was {)laced in the hands 
of the District Judges. It is still carried on to some extent 
on the borders of Seven Korales and, latterly, of Mannar, 
but three-fourths of the charges now investigated prove utterly 
false. 

The people are fond of litigation, but not I believe to the 
same extravagant extent as elsewhere, and numerous dispu^s 
are settled by reference to the Assistant Agent without goiug 
to the Courts of law at all ; and some^ such system as this 
seems to be infinitely the best adapted to the people. 

Future Pbospeots. 

The soil on the major part of the district being good, there 
can be no doubt that agriculture will receive more and more 
attention. Hoads are being formed in every direction, and if 
Government took up the matter of Tank repair with spirit, I 
believe that NuwarakaMwiya would profit thereby fully as much 
as any district in Ceylon. 




ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

CETLOlSr BRANCH. 


ON THE PEINCIPLES OP SllSIHALBSB 
CHEONOLOGT. 

By the Rev. C. Alwis. 


Time is that abstract duration which pervades all ages, 
Without either a commencement or conclusion. It partakes of 
many of the most sublime attributes of the Supreme Being, 
such as eternity, invisibility, omnipresence, irnmaterialism, 
and so forth. There is some method of computing it amongst 
every nation. This computation and adjustment of time form 
the principles of Chronology. 

The most natural division of time seems to be into that of 
days. Day is called in Sinhalese daivam. The interval be- 
tween two successive risings of the sun is a datvam. Seven 
dawasas are reckoned into one satiya “week.” The days 
of the week, as among many other nations even in the West, 
are appropriated to seven gods, and are called by their names : 
thus Irida “ Sun’s-day,” Sandiida “ Moon’s-day,” Angaharu- 
wddd “ Mar’s-day,^’ Badada “ Mercury’s-da^r,” BrahaspatindA 
“ Jupiter ^s-day,” Silcufadd “ Venus’-day,” and Senasurddd 
“ Saturn’s-day,” 

Dawasa is divided into datvdla “ day time,” and rdtriya 
“ night time.” Dawdla . is from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun ; and rdtriya^ begins with the setting of 
the sun and continues till his rising. From the rising of 
the sun to his arrival at the meridian is called pera-waTuwu 
“ forenoon and the interval between the meridian and 
the setting of the Sun is termed pas-waruwa “afternoon.” 
“ Noon” or “ midday” is called maddahana. 
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The night is divided into three equal portions called yama 

watch.” The first watch is called pera-yama or hcnde 
ydmaya. The second or middle watch is called maddima 
ydmaya ; and the last watch is called pasShima ydmaya, or 
pdndara ydmaya. The midnight is called maddima rdtriya. 
The time during which the rays of the sun’s light fall upon 
the ground before his rising above the horizon, is termed alu- 
yama., and that of his rising is designated pdndara ; “ morn- 
ing” in general is called tidaya, • 

The natural day is divided into 60 equal portions, each being 
called equal to 24 English minutes. Each peya is divi- 
ded in 60 winddi^ and each ivinddipa into 60 tatparas. 

A portion of time consisting of 2-| i/C//as is termed Mrd. 
answering exactly to the Greek and Eoman word hora., hour.” 
Astrologers suppose that the same seven gods to whom the 
supervision of the days of the week are appropriated, pre- 
side over each successive seven Mrds^ beginning from that 
one to whom the day belongs, but in the following order, 
namely, Sun, Yenus, Mercury, Moon, Saturn, Jupiter and Mars. 
Thus, on Sunday the first hord is of the Sun, the second is of 
Yenus, and the third is of Mercury, and so forth ; on Monday 
the first hord belongs to the Moon, the second to Saturn, and 
the third to Jupiter, and so on. 

The firmament studded with constellations and stars, ap- 
parently in an incessant motion from east to west, is divided 
into twelve portions, each called rdsiya^ sign.” The names 
of these twelve rdsi^ together with the time during which 
they emerge out of the horizon, are as follows; — 


Names. '' 

p. 

w. 


H. 

f 

n 

M^sha 

... 4 

19 

Aries ... 

... 1 

43 

36 

Wrishabha ... 

... 4 

43 

Taurus 

... 1 

53 

12 

Mithuna 

... 5 

17 

Gemini 

... 2 

6 

48 

Karkataka ... 

... 5 

29 

Cancer... 

... 2 

11 

36 

Siijha 

... 5 

15 

Leo 

... 2 

6 

0 

Kanya 

... 4 

57 

Yirgo ... 

... 1 

58 

48 
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Names. 

p. 

w. 


H. 

t 

n 

Tula 

... 4 

57 

Libra ... 

1 

58 

48 

Wrischika ... 

... 5 

15 

Scorpio 

2 

6 

0 

Dhanu 

... . 5 

29 

Sagittarius 

2 

11 

36 

Makara 

... 5 

17 

Capricornus ... 

2 

6 

48 

Kumbha 

... 4 

43 

Aquarius 

1 

53 

12 

Mina 

... 4 

19 

Pisces... 

1 

43 

36 

From this table it 

appears that all the risi are not of equal 


size, consequently some take a longer time than others in pass- 
ing through the horizon. 

Of the twelve that called Sinha^ “Leo’’ is appropri- 
ated to the Sun, and the one next before it, called Karkataka 
“ Cancer,” is given to the Moon ; the rest of the r^i are ap- 
propriated to the five ancient planets in the order of their posi- 
tion with regard to the Sun. Thus, Mithuna and Kanyh^ the 
rasi or “ signs” bordering on each side of the mansions of the 
Sun and Moon, belong to Mercury. The two beyond these on 
each side, namely Wfishahha and TiM, are appropriated to 
Venus ; the two beyond these namely Mesha and Wrischika, 
belong to Mars. The next two, Mma and Dhann, are the 
mansions of Jupiter, and the remaining two, Makar a and 
Kumbha^ belong to Saturn. 

The Sun, the Moon, and the Planets, move through the^ 
ram in their courses. 

Awiirudda “year,” is the time during which the sim 
travels through all the twelve rdsi in his course, beginning 
from the first point of Misha rhsiya. Sixty years make a cycle. 
The number of the cycle of any given year is found by adding 
11 to the given year of Saka (which is 78 years less than the 
Christian era) and .dividing the sum by 60. The remainder, 
after this process, is the number of the cycle of the given year; 
and if nothing remains, 60 is the cycle. 

The Siijhalese have four eras by which they date the year 
of any event. That which is most familiar to the generality 
of the people is the ^aka Warsha^ which is the year of some 
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King of the continent of Asia, “whose name was Saka, and who 
was said to be the head of the royal race of Yawana (Grecian). 
The present year (A.D. 1855) is the 1777th of the ^aka Waraha^ 
78 years later than the Christian era. ' 

They use the year of our Lord Jesus Christ in all the public 
documents at present; and the inhabitants of the towns and 
their neighbourhood are more familiar with this than F aka 
Warsha. 

For religious purposes they use Buddha Warsha^ the year 
from the death of Gautama Buddha, 621 years before Saha 
Warsha, Consequently, the present is the 2398th year of 
Buddha Warsha, 

In most of the Medical, Astronomical, and other Scientific 
works of very. ancient dates, which we have in Sanskiut from the 
Yedas of the Brahmins, another era, oiill^diKaliyuga Warsha^ 
is used, Kaliyuga is the last of the four yiigas or ages of 
the world, which, the Siijhalese say, have passed. The com- 
mencement of the Kaliyuga was 3179 years prior to Fahu 
Warsha. The present year of ih.% Kaliyuga is the 4956th. 
The whole period during which it is to exist is 432,000 years. 
The yuga or age that preceded Kaliyuga was called Dwdpara^ 
and existed twice as many years as the Kaliyuga^ namely 
864,000. The one before that was Treta, which existed 

1.296.000 years being three times as many as the years of 
Kaliyuga. And the one preceding this was Krita^ the dura- 
tion of which was four times that of Kaliyuga^ namely 

1.728.000 years. Before these four yuga.% the present kalpd 
or the period of the world, is believed to have existed during 
27 divine y ugas of an innumerable number of years. 

The length of a year is 365 dawas^ 15 peya,% 31 win ad and 
15 tatpaTas. The commencement of the Siiihalese year falls 
generally about the 11th of April. To find the exact moment 
at which any given year commences, or the moment at which 
the sun enters into Mhha rdsiya^ the following is the rule. Stfe- 
tract 1244 from the Saka era, and by the remainder multiply 
365 d. I5p. 31 w. 15 taU and to the productadd 1615536 da^va^ 
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59^. 45 w, 30 tat.\ and then throw off as many 7 days as poss- 
ible from the sum. The commencement of the year or the 
sun’s entering into M'eslia rdsii/a is so many days after Friday, 
as appears in the remainder of daivaH,pejas^ winddi^ and tat-- 
paras. If there is no remainder in the place of days, the com- 
mencement of the year is on Friday; if one, on Saturday, and 
so forth. Thus, to find the commencement of the present 
Sinhalese year, the year of Saka 1777 (A. D. 1855), subtract 
1244 from 1777 which leaves a remainder 533, by this multiply 
365 d, 15 31 15 tat,^ which gives a product of 19682 dawas 52 
p, 36 w, 15 tat,; then add to this product 1615536 dawas^ 59 p, 
45 w, 30 tat^ which will give a sum of 1810219 dmoas^ 52 p, 
21 w, 45 tat,; after this, throw off as many seven days as pos- 
sible, when there will be a remainder of 5 d, 52 p, 21 tv, 45 
tat. The commencement of the year is thus 5 days after Fri- 
day, namely, on Wednesday, at 52 p^yas and 21 w,4S> tat: 
which, according to English calculation, is Thursday 2 h. 56' 
42" A.M., or 3 minutes and 18 seconds before 3 A.M, 

Mdsi month,” is about the twelvth part of a year, and is 
of two kinds, the solar and lunar. The solar month is the 
time during which the sun continues in any one of the twelve 
rdsi. 

The moment at which the sun enters into any one of the 
twelve rdsi is found hy the following rule : — to the dawas 
p^‘yas 2 jxditvmddl of the sun’s entering mio Mesha rdsiya,z>6.A 
the number of dmvas,,peyassxidL iomlidi opposite to the required 
rdsi in the table below, and leave ofi, if possible, seven from 
the number of days, and the remainder is the dawasa^ P^y<^ 
and winddiija after Friday, when the Sun enters that rtisiya. 



D. 

V. 

w. 

Wrlshabha 

... 2 

55 

<71 

CO 

Mithuna 

... G 

19 

44 

Karkataka 

... 2 

5G 

22 

Si-qha ... 

... G 

24 

34 

Kanya ... 

2 

2G 

44 

Tula 

... 4 

54 

6 
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W. 


Wrischika 

... 

... 6 

48 

13 

Dhanu ... 

... 

... 1 

18 

37 

Makara ... 

... 

... 2 

39 

30 

Kumbha 

... 

... 4 

6 

37 

Mina ... 


... 5 

55 

10 

Mesha . . . 

... 

... 1 

15 

31 


Thus, to find the time at which the sun enters Mitliuna 
rasiya in the present year, add 
D. p. w. 


2 52 22^*^ Sun’s entering into Misha rdsiya 

6 19 44 as found opposite Mithuna rhsiya 

9 12 6 

7 0 0 


2 12 (> That is, on Sunday at 12 6 u\ 

According to English calculation, 10 h. 50' 24" A,M« 

The length of each of the twelve solar months, or the time 
during which the sun continues in any one of the rasi^ is 
giYen in the following table. 



D. 

p. 

w. 

Mesha 

... 30 

55 

32 

Wrishabha 

... 31 

24 

12 

Mitliuna 

... 31 

36 

38 

Karkataka 

... 31 

28 

12 

Sigha 

... 31 

2 

10 

Kanya 

... 30 

27 

22 

Tula 

... 29 

54 

7 

Wrischika 

... 29 

30 

24 

Dhanu 

... 29 

29 

53 

Makara 

... 29 

18 

7 

Kumbha 

... 29 

48 

33 

Mina 

... 30 

20 

21 


Total... 365 15 31 


* In leaving out the tatjparas, if there are 30 or more, one is added to the 
winidies. 
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From this table it appears, that the sun does not pass through 
every rdsiya in an equal length of time; he sojourns the longest 
time in Mitlmna^ being 31 d, 36 y;. 38 iv. From thence he 
continues less and less in every successive rdsiya, until he 
comes to Mahara, where he passes only 29 d. ISp, 7 lu. Fropa 
Makar a, again, the time of the sun’s sojourn in each rdsiya 
successively becomes longer and longer, till he comes up 
to Mithiina again. The difference of the sun’s longest and 
shortest sojourn in these two rdsi is 2 d. 18 jw. 31 ic. 

The longest day here is said to be 31 jt?. 22 iv., and the short- 
est 28 p. 38 w., or according to English reckoning, the longest 
day is 12 hours and 31 minutes, and the shortest day is 11 
hours and 29 minutes. In order to find the gradual change of 
the different length of day and night, the following table is 


given : — 

p. 

w. 

Mesha ... 

... 30 

0 

Wrishabha 

... 30 

38 

Mithuna 

... 31 

10 

Karkataka 

... 31 

22 

Si^iha 

... 31 

10 

Kanya... 

... 30 

38 

Tula 

... 30 

0 

Wrischika 

... 29 

22 

Dhanu 

... 28 

50 

Makara 

... 28 

38 

Kumbha 

... 28 

50 

Mina 

... 29 

22 


In this table, the length of the day at the time of the sun’s 
entering into each of the 12 rdsi is given; the difference 
between this and 60 p^yas being the length of the night. The 
length of the day or night in any day intervening between 
any two days given in the table is more or less in proportion. 
This table is, however, constructed upon the principle that the 
sun always sets first at the point in the rdsUchahra ‘‘zodiac” 
opposite to his position when he rises in the eastern horizonv 
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But as the sun progresses about one-sixtieth part of a rdsiya 
from the time of his rising to that of his setting, and as the 
seventh riisiya, by which he always sets, is never equal in size 
to that by which he rises, there is alw'ays a difference of about 
5 winddi ; consequently, the length of day or night given in 
the table occiirs always about 20 days previous to that given 
in it. 

The six months from the Bun's entering into Karkafaka is 
termed Dakshmi^ctycma “Southern course,’' and the other 
six months from his entering into Makara^ is called XJttara^- 
ay ana “ Northeim course,” because during these months the 
sun seems to travel towards these directions. 

This declination of the sun is said to cause the general 
length of a man’s shadow (in the central parts of this Island,) 
cast on the ground at noon for each one-third of the solar 
month, to be the following number of feet; — viz.: 


Month. 

No. OF Ft. 

Month. 

No. OP Ft. 

M6sha 

4 1 


Tula 

2h 3 ^ 

Wrishabha ... 

H 2 

2i 

Wrischika ... 

H ^ ^ 

Mithuna ... 

3 

2i 

Dlianu 


Karkataka ... 

2 


Makara 

4i 4 3i 

Siijha 

H 1 


Kumbha ... 

^ 3 2i 

Kanya 

li 2 

2i 

Mma 

2i 2 n 


This portion of the shadow of a man is called awachchdiva^ 
or more properly, aivachclihdydtoa^ “extra shadow.” Thus, 
the aivachrhdjva for the first 10 days of the sun’s stay in 
Mksha^ or the 10 days after the 11th of April, is one foot and 
a half; for the next 10 days of the same month, it is one foot, 
and for the third 10 days it is one and a half. And for the first 
10 days of the solar month of WriBliabha^ the “ extra shadow” 
of a man is one foot and a half; for the next 10 days it is two 
feet, and for the last 10 days it is two and a half feet; and so on. 

In consequence of there existing little or no difference in 
the aspect of the country at various seasons, the Siigihalese do 
not recognise the four seasons of the year, as people of other 
countries do. The medical and astrological books, speak ^ 
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indeed, of six seasons of the year, called ritu^ and the religious 
books make mention of three ritus : but they are of no con- 
sequence here, as people do not talk of them on ordinary 
occasions. 

The lunar month is the period from the moon’s passing 
between the sun and earth until she comes again between these 
two bodies. The names of the twelve lunar months begin- 
ning from that in which the sun comes to Mhlia^ are as 
follows: 


Solar Month. 

Lftinar Month. 

Corresponding 
English Month. 

Mesha 

Bak 

April and May 

Wrishaba 

Wesak 

May and June 

Mithuna 

Poson 

June and July 

Kataka or Karkataka Esala 

July and August 

Siigiha 

Nikini 

August and Sept. 

Kanya 

Binara 

Sept, and Oct. 

Tula 

Wap 

Oct. and Nov. 

Wrischika 

11 

Nov. and Deer. 

Dhanu 

Unduwap 

Dec. and Jan. 

Makara 

Durutu 

Jan. and Feb. 

Kumbha 

Nawam 

Feb. and March 

Mina 

Me din 

March and April 


The lunar month does not necessarily begin on the same 
day as the solar. ^ It begins with the day after the new moon. 
That lunar month in which the sun enters Meslia raslya^ or that 
of which the full moon is nearest to the sun’s entering Misha 
rdsiya^ is the first lunar month, Bak masa. 

When there are thirteen full moons in any year, the addi- 
tional month is called Adhika mase^ two of the months being 
called by the same name. 

About Adhika mask there is at present a controversy, in 
whieh every one of the Budhist priests of the Island is more 
or less engaged. It was originated about 35 years ago, by 
Atthadassi Terunndnse of Bentota, who is considered to be the 
most learned of the Buddhist priests of the day. One party 
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Baaintain that the Adkika mdse^ or the additional month, ought 
to he in that solar month in which the two full moons ogc»; 
but the other party say, that the additional month must be 
next tojpsa/a, and ought to be called the second Esala, without 
any regard to the spla:^ month in which the two full moons 
occur. 

" The lunar month is divided into two portions, each called 
pahshaya. One, from the day after the new moon to the day 
of full moon, is called “increase;” ot pi(,rwa pakshayay 
“the former part;” or sukla-pakshayay “white part:” and 
the other, from the day after the full moon to the day of new 
moon, is called awa^ “wane,” or apara-pakshayay “the latter 
part,” or krishna-pakshaya, “ the black part.” Each 
is divided into 15 tithi* The length of a titlii varies from 
53 to 67 p^yas. 

The names of the fifteen tifM from the first, are P^lawiya, 
Diyawaka, Tiyawaka, Jalawaka, Wis4niya, S6tawaka, Sata- 
waka, Atawaka, Nawawaka, Dasawaka, Ekoloswaka, Dolos- 
waka, Teleswaka, Tuduswaka and Pasaloswaka or Amdwaka. 
Of these two names for the last tithi, Pasaloswaka is the full 
moon, and Amdwaka, the new moon. 

The moon’s path in the fi.rmament is divided into 27 por- 
tions, each called a nekata^ “asterism.” Each nekata is four- 
ninths of a rddya. The names of the 27 ntkat, beginning 
from the first point oiMhJia rdsiya^ are Aswida, Berana, Eetiy 
Rehena, Muwasirisa, Ada, Pundwasa, Pusha, Asalisa, Md, Puwa- 
pal, Uttarapal, Hata, Sita, Sd, Wisa, Anura, Beta, Mula, Puwa- 
sala, Uttarasala, Suwana, Denata, Siyawasa, Puwaputupa, Ut- 
taraputupa and Rewatiya. The tithi and 7iekata of any day or 
lime are those in which the moon is in her course through the 
zodiac in that day or time. The time of the moon’s passing 
through each ntkata varies from 53 to 67 peyas. 

The popular notion of the moon’s rising or setting p^ya 
respectively at day and night of and aiva^ and vice vers^df 
is twice the number of tithL So that on the day of Pelawiya 
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in puruj or the first day of the moon, she rises in the second 
p^ya after it is day, and sets in the second p(:yti after it is night, 
in proportion to what is past out of the titliL On Diyawaka 
of the jywra, or on the second day of the moon, she rises in the 
4th p, after it is day, and sets in the 4th p. after it is night. 
On Jalaivaka of aiva^ or the 4th day of the wane, the moon rises 
at the 8th p, after it is night, and sets in the 8th p. after it is 
day, and so forth. It should be noticed, that in general one 
tithi and n^Mcita exhibit in one part of the day, and another 
tithi and nelcata in the next part of the day; and so pro- 
portionably the rising and setting of the moon are changed. 
Although the above is the popular notion of the moon’s rising 
and setting time, its exact moment is known accurately by the 
position of the moon in the rddya through which she passes, 
by a reference to the nekata of the day in a common lita^ or 
almanac. 

Each of the four quarter days of the moon is called p6ya; 
the full moon is called Pasaloswaha poya^ and the new moon 
Mds^ pay a. The first quarter is called Mdsi giya afmvaka 
poya^ and the last quarter Pahaloswaha giya aiawaka pay a. 
In the poya^ or quarter days, the Buddhists generally refrain 
from worldly occupations, and engage themselves in religious 
works, believing, on the authority of Buddha, that on these 
days the messengers of the god Sakra or Indra come to the 
humim world, observe the deeds of the people, record each 
man’s actions distinctly in a book, and then carry it to report 
to their master. 

The Siig^halese use different modes of computing time dr 
finding the a of the day. The most common way, when 
the sun or moon is visible, is by the shadow of a person cast 
on a level ground measured with his own foot. The method 
of doing it is thus. Leave off the aivachcMiOa the ext^ 
■shadow” as above mentioned, according to the time of the 
solar month, then double the remaining number of feet and 
«dd 12 more; and make this sum a divisor, and 180 its divid- 
end. The quotient is the number of p^yas either from the 
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sun-rise, or to the sun-set, as the case may be. If there be any 
remainder after the above division, multiply it by 60, and 
divide the product by the same divisor for winadi, and so 
for tatparas. Thus on the fifteenth day of April, in the morn- 
ing, if I see my shadow to be 20 of my feet, I proceed thus to 
find the peyu. It being only about two days after the Sun’s 
entering into Mesha rdsiya, the atvachcMira is 1^ ft., which 1 
take off, and the remainder, 18^ ft., I multiply by two, which 
gives 37, I add to this 12, and the sum left is 49. I then 
divide 180 by 49, thus: 

49) 180 (3^7. . 

147 


33 

60 


49) 1980 (40 w. 
196 


20 

60 


49) 1200 (24 tat. 
98 


220 

196 


24 

and find that the time is 3 p. 40 w. 24 tat., in the morning, or, 
according to the English way, 28' 10" after 7 a.m. 

A more simple way than this, though not so correct, is that 
after taking away the uicachcMwa “ the extra shadow,” the 
following numbers of feet stand for each pt-ya, either from 
the sun-rise, or to sun-set, as the erne may be, namely 84, 49, 
24, 16, 12, 9, 7, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1^, 1, 0. Thus in the former case 

8^ ft. after the mcachcMica has been taken away, being 
between 24 and 16, is between 3 and 4 ptyas from sun-rise. 
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To reckon tlie time when the smi or moon is not visible, 
they have a cup called made of some kind of metal, 

or coconut shell, with a Ksmall hole in the centre, which will 
fill in just in one when placed in a vessel of still water. 

The Sinhalese speak of the time of the day in a different 
mode from what the English do. They do not say, “ It is three 
o’clock,” or three on the clock. This mode of exx^ression must 
be of a comparatively recent date, as clocks and watches were 
not in use at a very remote period. There is an unidiomatic 
and corrupt way of speaking of time, among the Sinhalese, in 
the neighbourhood of towns, inhabited by Europeans and 
their descendants ; such as, Den hlyada? Paliaifi^’' “How 
many is it now 1 Five” Meaning, “What is the hour now ? 
Five” This mode of conversation concerning time is unin- 
telligible among the Bi-ghalese people of the villages, who have 
less intercourse with Europeans and speak the language in its 
purity. Their question, in the place of “What o’clock is it 
now?” is thus; — “Dfn eliivcnda {ox elhveJd) ox rSwenda (or 
retveld) ki peyada “ How many^yfyas is it now to be morn- 
ing ? (or since morning,) or to be night, (or since night)?” 
Sometimes, speaking with respect to the feet of the shadow 
of the Sun or Moon, they say: “ Dm ira (or handa) mtidunaia 
end a {ox herild) dolos piyawarayiP — “It is twelve feet the 
sun (or moon) to come to the top (or having turned.”) 
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REMARKS ON THE SUPPOSED IDENTITY BETWEEN 

nAgas6na and nAgArjuna» 

By Jambs be Alwis, Esq., Assistant Secretary. 


Oriental scholars have long entertained the belief/ that 
Nagas^na, the hero of Milindapprasna,” and Nagarjuna, the 
character who holds a distinguished place in the “Raja 
Taraiigini,” were identical. Curiosity, however, led me to read 
the original passage on the Kashmirian history, and the discor- 
dance in the rhythm of several lines, to examine it closely. In 
the course of that examination, I have detected several grave 
mr(m in the construction put upon the passage in question, 
which I beg now to record, with the object of awakening the 
attention of Oriental scholars, who are better qualified than 
myself, to the investigation of a subject, which is not only in- 
teresting but difficult. 

The passage in question, which I extract from the Asiatic 
Researches, VoL XY., p. Ill, is the following: — 

T4 turu8hk4.nvay6dbhati : pi punnyksrayk nrip^h 
Susbkak^/i^Uriidi d4s4sha ; matha cbaittykdi ohakkrir4. 

Prkjjiy6 rajjyakshanfe fc^sbka ; prkyaKksoiira mandalan 
Bh6jjya tauddh^nan ; pravrajjybrjifca tdjasan. 

Tat6 bbagavatah Skkkya ; Si^ihasya puraQirvntd 
Asmin ssba )6ka dhktaw ; fkrddban varsba satao hyagkt, 
Bbdhiaatvaaoba d^sbsmm ; nbka bhbmisvarb bhUt 
Sadia N4.g^r’iunah Brixnkn ; Bhadttr/tati?a naeaDBrayi. 


^ See Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, No VIIL October 1844, p, 96. 
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Professor H. H. Wilson, in Appendix VII. to his Essay on 
the Hindu History of Cashmir, thus translates the passage 
which i have above extracted: 

“ They (Hushka &c.,) of Turushka descent, were princes, asylums of virtues 
and they fotinded colleges and planted sacred trees, on Sushca and other 
plac s. During the period of their reign, the whole of Gashmir was the en- 
joyment of Buddhas eminent for austerity. After them, when 150 years 
bad e]ap86d from the emancipation of the Lord S^cya Bipiha in this essence 
of the world, a Bodhuatwa in this country, named N^ig^irjuna, was Bhuitiit’ 
marai (Lord of the earth,) and he was the asylum of the six Arhatwas.*’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tumour, with that zeal in the cause of 
oriental research, for which he was eminently distinguished, 
and with a view to identify Ndgdrjuna with NAgAs6na, and to 
adjust the date here given to that assigned to the latter in 
Bhudhistical annals, has^ corrected the text in two most im- 
portant particulars: 1st, by prefixing da to sardhan varsha 
sutan^ “ one hundred and fifty years,” and converting the pas- 
sage into dasardhan varsha satan^ “ half-a-thousand years; ” 
and 2ndly, by giving to the concluding portion of the Sanskrit 
quotation, which Professor Wilson has rendered He was the 
asylum of the six Arahatwas,” a negative signification — con- 
veying that he did not recognize {i. e, he denounced) the six^ 
Afa-hatwas; and by identifying them with the six Tirtakas 
mentioned in the Milindapprasna.” The entire translation 
which Mr. Tumour has offered; runs thus: 

“ They (HushVa, Jushka, Canishka) of Purushka descent were princes, 
asylums of virtue, who founded colleges and cheiiyas in Suscha and other 
countries. During the entire period of their rule, the whole of Cashmir was 
under the spiritual controul of ascetic sages, eminent for their rigid piety 
Thereafter, when (half a thousand) hve hundred years, had elapsed in this 
(land) as well as the whole- world, from the period that the sanctified SAkya 
Si^ha attained ParinirvfHti^ the pre-eminently endowed Bddhisatwa Nitgir- 
juna, became the (spiritual) Lord of this and many other lands, and did not 
recognize Ci, e- denounced) the six Arhatwas (who were his contemporaries.)*' 


See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 18H6, p, 530. 
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Before remarking on tlie important alterations thus effected 
by Mr. Tumour, it may be necessary to examine the original 
text, and to notice the fact, that it is written in that most fre- 
quent and useful form of Sanskrit verse called the Anushhthh 
— a metre in which the great body of metrical composition, 
whether narrative or didactic, exists” — a metre too, in which 
“ the laws of Manu, the Mahabharata, the Ramdyapa and the 
Purd^as are written.” The species under notice is thus 
defined: — 

<‘The Anushtuhh stanza is divided into tom: pddas of eight 
syllables each. In its most regular form, the first foot is any 
one except a tribrach, the second may be a dactyl, a tribrach, 
cretic or anapaest; the other two syllables are indifferently 
long or short.” 

Another peculiarity in the formation of the Amishtuhh is, 
“ that the fifth syllable of each line is short, the sixth long 
and the seventh alternately long and short; whilst the first 
four syllables and the eighth are arbitrary.” 

By reducing the passage in question into symbolical figures, . 
it will be perceived at a glance, that there are three prosodial 
errors; — one in the 2nd line; another in the 11th; and a third 
in the Uth; whilst the 12th line, in which it is stated that da 
is omitted before sdrdhan^ and the 16th, which is said to con- 
tain a dennuciation of the six Arahatwas, are clearly free from 
prosodial errors. Two of the errors which I have noticed are 
of a trifling character, as they may easily be rectified without 
adding anything to the sense. The letter a in apt “after- 
wards” with which the 2nd line of this passage commences, 
is omitted; when added, the line runs thus;— 

Api pannyAsray^i nrip^h : — /-s — ..-^ = 8. 

The 14th line is thus correctly rendered in the Mgari version 
of the “Raja Taraiigini” printed at Calcutta in 1835; and I at 
once adopt it, as it is free from error. 

N^>ka b}ii\miswar6 hhavat ; ^ ^ ^ ^ — ^ — ^ = 8. 

In the 11th line thei’e is an unaccountable confusion, both in 
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the Nagari version, and in the extract published by Professor 
Wilson; and I confess that it is impossible, without materially 
altering the sense, to redeem it from the palpable inaccuracy 
of rendering the 5th a long^ and the 6th a short syllable. 

Apmin eaha loka dh^taw — ^^=s8. 

I have thus examined the entire passage in reference to the 
rhythm. It therefore only remains to consider the correctness 
or otherwise of the criticisms offered by Mr. Tumour. 

With regard to the 12th line — if, as stated by Mr. Tumour, 
a d with its inherent vowel is introduced, and the whole line 
is thereby rendered dasdrdhan varsha satan liyagdt; it will 
be perceived that we not only destroy the harmony of the 
entire verse, but render the line 9, instead of, — ^as it is, and 
ought to be — 8 syllables. 

Sd-rdhan varsha satan hyagkt 

As to the last line, — sliadarhatva nu-sanshrayl ; it is stated 
that Professor Wilson has lost sight of the negative na, Mr. 
Tumour can scarcely be deemed correct in offering this criti- 
cism; and on reference to the text we also find that Professor 
Wilson has incorrectly extracted the passage. It should be 
(see original) Shadahar vana samrayi^ which means, “he 
was one who spent six-days in the wildex’iiess.” To render 
the passage as Mr. Tumour has translated it, “ he denounced 
the six Arahatwas” the word arhativa should be either 
arhativan, the accusative, or arhativasya^ the genitive. 

The passage given in the Nagari original furnishes no great 
objection in point of grammar — certainly none in regard to 
rhythm; and is altogether such as may be reconciled with the 
doctrine of Nirodha Saindpatti in Buddhism, by which it was 
incumbent on the ascetic, who had attained the state of 
“ Arahat ” to spend six days in seclusion in the wilderness, 
and on the seventh to leave it in search of food. 

Seeing, therefore, that the two most important coincidences 
between the Kashmirian and Buddhistical annals to which Mr. 
Tumour refers, do not really exist, it may be inferred, that bin 
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other reasons for the identity of Ndgarjuna and Nagasena, 
founded especially, as they are — on “ hypothetical reasoning,” 
lose much of the weight diie to them, if they do not altogether 
fall to the ground. 

I shall, however, postpone a consideration of them to an 
early opportunity, contenting myself at present with a trans- 
lation of the passage in question, which I append: — 

is said that they (Hushka, Jiishka, Kanishka) of 
Turushka descent, were princes, who were emhued with the 
virtue of merit,* and who afterwards founded Colleges, chcti- 
yas, &c., in Sushkalettraf and other countries. During tlie 
period of their extended reignsj the country of Kashmir \vas 
greatly under the spiritual control of Buddhistical ascetics, pre- 
eminent for their rigid 2:)iety. Thereafter, when a century 
(one hundred years) and a half had elapsed in the essence 
of this world, after the sanctified Silky a Siijha obtained 
iBmal emancipation there appeared in tills 

country a Bodhisat (anelm hlmmmmra) lord of many lands. 
This distinguished personage, wdio was named Kagarjuna, 
usually spent six days (in the week) in the wilderness.” || 


* Embued with the virtue of merit” means that they betook themselves 
to a course of religious austerities, by which sin was avoided, and attained a 
status for acquiring merit. 

t SmTikaUttrddi. I hav-^ translated Sunlikal^ttra, &g. This is the form 
in which the word occurs in the Ndgari vevsi. n. It may be either one name 
or two. And this expression, renriered ShushkakshMrddt by Professor 
Wilson, may also stand for one or two names. It ir»ay either stand entirely 
as a name, or be rendered ” the valley (K^^hettm ) of Sushka, &c.” 

J “ Extended reigns,” The word rendered by me “extended,” is 

interpreted by Mr. Tumour to mean -entire,” and it is omitted in the 
translation of Professor Wilson. It is, however, remarkable that this word 
is ill-adapted in its present position as an adjective to qualify Rdjjyakshane 

§ Puranirwvltte, This is undouhtf dly Paranervitta ; and Professor Wilson’s 
alteration was as indispensable as correct. 

II Shadahor vana muhraye is rendered in Prrfecsor Wilson’s extract, 
Shodarhatwo nammhmye. See my remarks in the Text. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY PAPER 
ON THE INVESTIGATION OP SINHALESE MUSIC. 

o 

By Louis Nell, Esq. 


The Ceylon Branch of the Asiatic Society, formed to insti- 
tute and x)romote enquiries into the Arts of Ceylon, together 
with the social condition of the present and former inhabi- 
tants of this Island, would embrace within the scope of those 
enquiries, the investigation of Sinhalese music, — since it is 
peculiar to the Hiighalese, and because it is calculated to throw 
some light upon the social condition of the people. Their 
Music is as peculiar to the Sinhalese, as the music of any other 
people, to them. The Oriental enjoys his rude melodies, as 
heartily as the European, the music of the West. But the dif- 
ference is so great between the barbarous and the civilized art, 
that the former becomes a subject of curiosity to. the votary of 
the other. Though Bhjhalese music, therefore, may be of no 
great intrinsic value, it is deserving of investigation as a 
national art, and as an illustration of the social condition of 
the Bi\\halese people. It is hardly necessary to illustrate this 
position, by alluding to the marked characteristics of Scottish 
and Irish music; or by contrasting their national character 
with that of the music of Italy. Nor will it be necessary, to 
make more than a passing allusion, to the ej^ects of musical 
culture in Germany, in the Tyrol, and in Bwitzerland. It will 
not be denied, that the influence of music is calculated to take 
hold of the idfections: nor will its moral influence be denied 
when ' the value which has been placed on it by religion, is 
but for a moment considered. The investigatio-n of Big^halese 
music, ^therefore, is worthy of the attention of this Society. 
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With regard to the estimation, in which mnsic was held, in 
comparison with other branches of knowledge, it may be, ob- 
served; — That the Rdja Ratnikara,'’ ascribes to a favorite Sin- 
halese prince, a knowledge of the following branches of East- 
ern Science; — 1 Oratory; 2 General knowledge; 3 Grammar; 
4 Poetry; 5 Knowledge of Languages; 6 Astronomy; 7 Know- 
ledge of giving counsel; 8 Of obtaining Nmvdna; 9 The know- 
ledge of good and evil actions; 10 Of shooting; 11 Of Ele- 
phants; 12 Discernment of thoughts; 13 Discernment of in- 
visible beings; 14 Knowledge of words; 15 Knowledge of his- 
tory; 16 Of the law; 17 Rhetoric; and 18 Medicine, (XJpham 
11 ,, 99 ^ 100 ,) 

It is probable, that had music been held in higher estima- 
tion by the partial historian, he vvould have added it to the 
others, by which the memorj' of Parakrama Bahu the 3rd, is 
adorned in the page of Siighalese history. 

It is probable that many attempts have been made to 
reduce Sinhalese melodies to European notation ; but the 
silence which has been hitherto preserved on the subject, must 
be interpreted as a tacit acknowledgement of failure. The 
fullest account of native music and musical instruments, is 
that given by Davy, whose work on Ceylon ranks next to that 
of Knox for originality and correctness* Davy gives d des- 
cription of seven native musical instruments, — 1 leragedvja, 
2 daw7(I(t, 3 tom-tom, 4 ydelcldya, 5 talliya, 6 lioraniiva, and 
7 vtndva. It may be here remarked, that all these are Sin- 
halese instruments ; and that the brother of Sir Humphry 
Davy, with the carefulnes>s of a scientific enquirer, has not 
confounded them with Malabar instruments, or added any 
foreign ones to his enxxmeration. It would be unadvisable 
perhaps, to incorporate tlie remarks of Dr. Davy, in this paper, 
since the work itself could ahvays be I’eferred to. 

My succeeding remarks wall be of a more practical na- 
ture, as they were suggested by actual experiments; the results 
of which, however, have not been extensive enough to justify 
publication. 
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It will follow from observations already made, that no such 
results have been arrived at by writers on Ce^don, as were 
obtained by Lane, in his “ Modern Egyptians.” He gives a 
few instances, in European notation, of Egyptian airs, includ- 
ing the “ call to prayer ” at Cairo, the style of chanting the 
Koran, and some specimens of secular songs. In attempting 
such results in Ceylon, the very first dillicully would be, the 
unsuitableness of the European musical scale to express the 
exact nature of the sounds, which form the strains of native 
melodies. This is, perhaps, not generally knowm To explain 
the reason would involve a consideration of the leading x^rin. 
ciple of musical acoustics, and of the theory of the musical 
scale. But before doing so, a favourite speculation must be 
dismissed. It is a favourite method on such enquiries as the 
present, to speculate on the probable character of Hebrew, an- 
cient Egyptian, and Grecian music. This course, though 
seemingly going to the root of the matter, will give no jjracti- 
cal results. J believe I am not incorrect in stating, that all 
certainty in the history of music dates from the discovery of 
our modern notation. This may be described, as, the system 
of designating musical sounds by points, distributed on lines 
and the si)aces between them; which system, when once acquir- 
ed by a musician, enables him to read melody and harmony^ 
and to reproduce exactly what has thus been written. This 
definition, I believe, will at once exclude any ancient Eastern 
notation, as well as the system of using prosodial feet. 

The application of the principles of musical-acoustics to 
this investigation, may be illustrated as follows. We shall 
take the instance of a person, endow>^ed with a correct ear, and 
possessing a moderate degree of skill in performing on the 
German-flute. We shall, also, suppose him to listen, with 
curiosity, to the performance of a native musician; and to en- 
deavour to catch the air being played, on his own instrument- 
To any one, who has tried the experiment, it is needless to 
foretell its failure. Let us suppose our amateur, to ask him- 
self the reason, why? The easiest solution of the difficulty 
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will be found in a compaiuson of the two instruments. Not 
in the finish and perfection of the one, and the native rude- 
ness of the other; hut in the acoustical proportions of both. 
He will find, to his sur 2 )rise, that the vents of his own instru- 
ment are apparently placed in the most arbitrary manner, with 
regard to their relative positions; while on the other hand, the 
despised native instrument is vented with more mathematical 
regularity. In seeking a scientific explanation, we should 
begin from the most elementary principles. 

Musical tones are supposed to be the results of aerial 
vibrations, proceeding from a central vibrating body. Under 
the in linen ee of the same motive force, the relative number of 
vibrations has been fouinl, to be in the inverse ratio of the 
dimensions of the vibrating body. Thus, in the case already 
considered, the relative number of vibrations (producing the 
different notes) is in inverse ratio to the length of the column 
of air in the flute. The average diameter of the flute through- 
out its length being supposed to i-epresent an uniform diame- 
ter, and beginning by closing all the vents, as each successive 
vent is opened, the length of the column of air in the flute 
tube is reduced in the same propoidion. Bounding the instru- 
ment with the same force, it will be found, that the shorter 
the column the more acute is the note. And, as already stat- 
ed, the vents being j)laced at irregular distances, the musical 
sounds produced, are at irregular intervals from each other. 
But the native instrument, having its vents bored at regular 
distances, will emit notes at regular intervals of acuteness. 
The reason wliy tJie sounds of the latter are so unpleasant to 
our ears, will appear, when we consider the theory of the 
musical scale. 

Taking the natural scale of 0 major, we find, that it con- 
sists of seven unqualified notes, designated by the seven first 
letters of the alphabet, in the following order, C, D, E, F, G, A, 
and B. The intervals or musical distances between these notes 
are not equal, since those expressed as and 

are kno-vm as tones,; while those expressed as | and 2 are 
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half tones. On examining the German-flute, the vents will he 
found to hear a corresponding relation to each other. Besides 
this peculiarity, it has been found, that the scale of seven 
notes, possesses another inequality. Dividing the scale into 
two tetrachords, expressed as c. d. e. f, and g. a b c. — it is as- 
serted, that there is not a strict mathematical equality between 
the two divisions. Though all assume this equality for prac- 
tical purposes, there seems to be reason to suppose, that in 
this want of symmetry is hidden a key to the difficulty of 
tuning compound instruments like the organ and the piano- 
forte. And I further beg to remark, that the necessity for 
what are called “the golden rules” of liarinony, has probably 
arisen from the difference, thus established by nature. There 
is no doubt, that the scale af intervals, as above described, is 
pleasing to an European ear. When it is considered, also, that 
in the course of improvement, the Eur()i)eaii instrument must 
have resulted by gradual x)erfection from its rudest and sim- 
plest form, — we should consider it, as the result of endeavours 
tested by the criterion of a good ear, and assimilated to the 
standard of existing ideas. The native musician, however, by 
a timid reliance on mathematical intervals, has established an 
unnatural scale, to which his ear has been attuned by the force 
of habit. The European instrument is the creature of science: 
the native art is the creature of its instrument. 

The scales of European and native music, are therefore, 
essentially different. And the idea which is sometimes enter- 
tained, that Siijhalese music is in the minor keys, is a libel on 
the music of the West. European airs, both in the major and 
minor scales, are vented by the same instrument. TIius, there 
are intermediate vents for the chromatic semi-tones, introduced 
in the eight-keyed flute. The notes sounded by these vents may 
accidentally coincide with those produced on a native instru- 
ment; but the acoustic and musical intervals will be found 
essentially different. 

It follows from the preceding considerations, that in in- 
vestigating Sinhalese music, the most peiffect native instru- 
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merits should he obtained, their gamut ascertained ; and, if 
necessary, a new system of notation adopted, every note of 
which should have a defined value and relation to the Euro- 
pean musical scales. In obtaining instruments, Tamil ones, 
should not be confounded with Si-ghalese. Tamil music is 
I have no hesitation in saying, essentially diatonic in its cha- 
racter. And I could illustrate this by quoting an instance of 
an air, which I have myself heard sung by Malabar s, which 
has been set to English words, and also incorporated in a set 
of Quadrilles by the omnivorous Jullien. It is well known, 
also, that Hindoo airs have not only been written in the Euro- 
pean notation, but harmonized; which latter circumstance 
alone would be a test of unfailing efficacy. 

In conclusion, I may indicate the means, by which I 
consider the investigation proposed, could be carried out by 
this Societ 3 ^ 

1st. By the addition to the Society’s Museum of a complete 
collection of Sii^halese instruments, duly authenticated. 

2ndly. Bj the contribution to the Society’s Journal, of 
short accounts of native musical notation. 

Srdly. By the reduction to writing, of native melodies, 
using, if necessary, a peculiar musical scale. 

The enquiry should be carried on with scientific curiosity; 
and the prejudices of the native should not be ridiculed, who 
delighted with his tom-tom, stops not to enquire the c ause of 
his enjo^'^ment. To him “ nothing is so tranquilizing as sweet 
poetry and the gentle udeJckii/a.^^ 
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A SYNOPBIS OF THE ‘‘ SAIVA SITTANTAM.” 
By M. Coomarasamy, Esq., Advocate. 


Of the various systems of Philosophy in which Hindu litera- 
ture abounds, one of the most important is Saiim Sittdntam, 
Although the doctrines which it propounds are strictly esoteric, 
and calculated for the comprehension and enlightenment only 
of those who have been initiated into its mysteries, yet it is 
this system which forms the groundwork whereon the huge 
fabric of Hindu popular theology is based. It thus becomes 
the fountain head, whence the religious creed of millions of 
Hindus in India and Ceylon is derived. As such, it is worthy 
the attention of the public. The subject, however, is too ex- 
tensive to be dealt with, in all its ramifications, within the 
limits of this contribution, and this crude attempt will there- 
fore be confined to a rough pencilling out of the most promi- 
nent features of this vast panorama of literary and metaphysi- 
cal grandeur. 

It aspires to a divine origin, and assumes the authority of a 
direct revelation from God, it being asserted that ^^Sivan (God), 
through his chamberlain Ncuiti, revealed to Sanaihumdran'* 
in consequence of his high devotion, the system of sacred 
science, called Raurava Alcamamr This Ahamam is the 
principal authority on this subject, but the matter contained in 
it has likewise formed the theses of innumerable treatises of 
extensive learning and research, wiutten by some of the most 
highly gifted men of genius of both ancient and modern Hin- 
dustan. The Tamil literati of Southern India have been parti- 
cularly active in this department of human knowledge; and 
the results of their labour have been handed down to posterity 
in works clothed with the best, but the most difficult, strains 
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of the rich and lofty Chen Tamil.* Amongst these, Siva 
Nana Pdtaniy by Meylcanda Nayandr^ Siva Ndna Sitti^hy 
Arur^anti Ndyanar ; m^diSivapjnrahdsam^y TJmdpati Asiri- 
yaTy aj'e held in the highest esteem. Our information will be 
traced chiefly from these sources. 

The style of these writings is didactic, and they contain the 
best examples of Hindu dialectics, which, enpansanty are con- 
sidered by some to be at least an expansion of the syllogism 
of Aristotle, if not the origin thereof. It is no easy task even 
for the learned amongst the Tamils, to understand fully, and 
expound clearly and correctly, these elaborate treatises; and it 
must be confessed, that the effort to reproduce the ideas and 
sentiments contained in them, in an English garb, and in a 
manner acceptable and interesting to all, is not less difficult. 


Saiva Sittdntam professes to treat of 
I. Paii — God. 

11. Pasu —Soul. 

III. Pdsam— Fetter, Chain.I 

An accurate and complete knowledge of the nature and bear- 
ings of these three subjects, denominated otherwise. Tripat- 
arttaniy is of essential consequence, in the eyes of Hindu 
savantSy for the attainment of the only true object of this life 
the Muttiy or heavenly bliss in the other. 

God, Soul and Pdsam are the three eternal and imperishable 
entities, whence the universe and all its chequered phenomena 
have sprung forth into existence, and wliereinto all and every 
one of them will be ultimately resolved. 

Attention will be directed to each of them in their order. 


* There are two kinds of Tamil — the one, High Tamil, called Chen 
Tamil — the other, Low Tamil, called Ko^un Tamil, 

t Lit. “ fetter” chain,” that which keeps the soul originally in a state of 
bondage and ignorance. This will be more fully explained hereafter. 
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I. Pati — God. 

PatiiB but one of the many names by which the supreme God 
is known to the Hindus. He is also called Piramam, Parap^ 
piramam^ Para Sivan. The last term gives the characteristic 
name to the School of Indian philosophy under notice. 

The existence of such a being, as the Creator of the World, 
is proved by means of various arguments. One of these hap- 
pens to be identical with the argument which was first advanc- 
ed by Socrates, but afterwards fully expounded in Paley’s 
memorable work on Natural Theology. It is comprised in the 
following stanza from Siva I^dna Sitti : — 

As the whole world which is known under the designa- 
tions of He^ She^ and It^ comes into existence (without having 
existed previously), exists, and is destroyed, in an orderly 
manner, (it follows) that there is one who is the creator of this 
world, and who is the beginning and end in himself. His 
existence is permanent, and he is in the form of a spirit freed 
from (Pdsam) evil from eternity.’’ 

This stanza admits also of a construction from which some 
commentators raise a fresh argument .for the necessity of a 
Creator of the Universe. The reasoning is to the following 
effect:— 

1. The world is not eternal: GonseqHentei\ 

2. . It had a commencement and did not exist before such 

commencement : ergo^ 

3. ' It could not have created itself; it requires some cause 

other than itself to bring it into existence. 

The nature of God is to the following effect: — 

^ Though God pervades the whole world, yet He is other 
than the world; for He is spiritual, and the world is material. 

As sound and the tune, God and the world. As sound is to 
the tune, filling all its notes, so God is to the world, pervading 
all its forms. 

As the fruit and the flavour, so God and the world. As 
flavour pervades all pao'ts of the fruit, so God pervades the 
world from the first. 
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He is in intimate union with the Soul, yet He is other than 
the Soul. 

. He is eternal, pure, has no equals or superiors. 

He has neither qualities, nor names, — ^is omnipotent ; is omni- 
scient; is the source of understanding to innumerable souls; 
is illimitable in His nature; exists in the shape of I^dnam 
^divine wisdom); is the form of happiness; is difficult of ac- 
cess to unstable worshippers, but is easily approached by those 
who worship in the regular course; and shines as the least of 
the little and the greatest of the great.” 

The proof for the existence of a Creator, and the refutation 
of the tenets of LoMyatar^ (the Indian Epicurean philoso- 
phers), and of other sects who maintain atheism, and attribute 
the world to chance, occupy many stanzas teeming with apt 
illustration and ingenious arguments in Sitti, 

The next subject in order is 

II, Pmu—^OVL. 

The existence of a Soul within the human organism, and 
as different from “ mortal coil,” is established by what is called 
Olivu^ the rule of exception,” in Hindu Logic. The argu- 
ment on this subject is as follows: — 

A man says “ this thing is mine,” “ that thing is not mine.” 
Here it is evident that there is a thing owned or not owned, 
and a man owing or not owing. In the same manner,. it is 
often said “this is my body,” “this is my face,” “this is my 
hand.” Here it is obvious tliat there exists something apart 
from the body — ^the face and the hand — ^and owing them: 
thi& is the SoiiL Again it is usual to say “ I thought so,” 
“I did SO',” “I said so,” Here also there exists something 
other than the thought, the deed, and the saying : this 
something is the SouL 

There are also other arguments given for the existence of 
the human soul. These are based chiefly on the phenomena 
of Death and Sleep. They are to the following effect:— 

1. At Death, all animation becomes extinct, through the 
human frame is left entire ; consequenter^ 
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2. Animation must be traced to some other source than 

the human frame. 

3. This source is the Human SouL 

As to the nature of the Soul. It is not God, nor an emana- 
tion from God, as the Vedantists hold. It is an individual 
being: and eternal one, being uncreated and immortal- Souls 
are not one in essence, as some maintain; but are manifold 
and imperishable. In their primordial state they are not only 
unintelligent but even unconscious. 

The third head of enquiry is 
* III. Pdsam — (Fetter, Chaiis;.) 

This Pdsam is that which as it were binds the soul to a 
state of bondage, unconsciousness and ignorance, in its ozigin- 
al state. It is subdivided into three parts. These are, 

1 Anava Malam, 

% Mdyd Malam, 

3 Kdmiya Malam, 

A nava Malam is the source of unconsciousness and igno- 
rance to the soul. 

Mdyd Malam is that which operates in the removal of the 
unconsciouness and ignorance of the soul, by becoming the 
material basis of the universe and man. 

Kdmiya Malam is the accumulation of merit and demerit 
acquired by the souls in their previous states of development 
in organised forms. 

The term Malam means rust or dirt: the three Malam 
forming the rust or dirt of the soul in its original state of 
non-development. 

Pdsam exists from eternity and is imperishable, except so 
far as Mdyd Malam and KdmiyaMalam are concerned. When 
the two latter are removed from the soul, and A nava Malam 
loses its strength, then the soul will be liberated from the 
grasp of Pdsam, and be ripe for attaining Mutti or heaven. 
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ly. The ReIlation between Gob, Soul and PAsam, 

God exists from eternity, alone, by himself, apart from the 
Soul and Pdsam, But the two latter are linked in intimate 
union With each other — Pdmm enyeloping the Souk This 
abnormal condition of the Soul is from eternity. It is un- 
accountable. It is a mystery. Here the Soul lies in a state 
of bondage, denuded even of thought. — In consequence, it is 
miserable and unhappy. This relation ofpdmm to the Soul 
is analogous to that which subsists between the husk of the 
paddy and the rice which it envelopes, or between the rusty 
coating and the copper which it conceals. 

This link between the Soul and Pdsam is not, however, in- 
dissoluble. The chain will be severed— the soul will gain 
its freedom. It will ultimately be drawn away from the 
grasp of the Archangel of Evil— P/isam, and be received 
into the bosom of the summum honum — God. It will then 
shine in its true and resplendent glory in the august presence 
of the King of the Universe — even in mystic union with 
Parappiramam, This is Mu tti. Here the soul does not lose its 
indiYiduality, nor is it annihilated. But it exists inAttuvitam 
—unity in duality. This is called SdyucchUjam — the heaven 
of the Saiva Sittantists, as Nirwdna is that of the Yetantists 
and Buddhists. 

y. Man. 

To break through its thraldom the soul had hot the power. 
But God, who is an Ocean of mercy,*’ pitied the soul in its 
distress. He willed that the soul should be freed from the 
clutches of Pdsam^ and simultaneously with the will, the fiat 
Went forth, that the soul should be developed in human 
organism, or in other words, that man should be created. In 
this manner the soul descends to this universe, for it is here 
that the course lies where the soul is to run its race from the 
goal of evil— to the goal of good— God. Creation is 
not one of the ‘‘beautiful plays of God.” It is pregnant with 
a serious purport. Its object is the deliverance of the soul ; 
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for Fdsam, before it will relax its hold on the soul, demands 
Batisfaction for the loss it sustains in parting with it. The 
demand has been met by summoning this world and man 
into existence. And here, when he shall have “ balanced off 
his demerit by liis merit” — ^his evil deeds by his good deeds 
— he will then, and then alone, stand in a position fit for 
liberation. 

The development of the soul in the human organism, is, 
according to this system of philosophy, curious, if not in- 
teresting. It views man as a microcosm. All the essential 
constituents of the bundless universe are coiled up likewise 
proportionately in puny man. And as God is the King of the 
Universe, so is the Soul, the king of the miniature universe — 
man. 

Man is said to be composed of ninety-six Tattuvam — a 
word, which like many other technical terms of this school, 
does not admit of being rendered in English, although the 
words, “ category, principle, power, organ, property,” approxi- 
mate it in meaning. The order in which the Tattuvam are 
evolved from Pati and Pdsarn, their names and their charac- 
teristic properties, and the parts which they are intended to 
play in the human organism, are given with great minuteness 
in the works above mentioned. But notice will here be taken 
of only the j^rincipal Tattuvam, 

By the grace of Pati there was developed from Sutta Mdyai 
— pure elemental matter which was united with deity from 
eternity — Ndtam, the male energy of Pati: from Ndtam 
was evolved VintUy the female energy of Pati: from 
Vintu^ SatdkMyam, in which both the male and female 
energies inhere : from Sdtakhiyam^ fsuran, the obscuring 
God: and from him, Uruttiran^ the destroying God. These 
divine developments are associated with the soul with a view 
of prompting it on towards final deliverance. 

For the use of these developments, and for the purpose of 
drawing the soul out from its state of unconciousness, as it 
exists imbedded in Pdsam^ into a state of intelligence and 
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activity, there are evolved, from the above mentioned VintUy 
the four Vdhhii^ which may be translated organic bases of 
intelligence.” These are 

1 Suhkumai. 

2 Paisanti. 

3 Vaikari. 

4 Mattimai. 

All these were unfolded from pure elemental matter, and by 
the agency of Pati. The productions that follow were drawn 
out of Pdsam — impure elemental matter — and by the instru- 
mentality of the divine developments detailed above. 

By the grace of Safdklciyam^ there are evolved from 
Mdi/aif impure elemental matter, 

1 Kdlam — Time. 

2 Nii/ati — Fate. 

3 Kalai — Oontinency. 

Kdlam attaches to souls the results of past time, the fruit of 
the present time, and whatever is new in future time. Niyati 
will make sure to souls their respective Kanmam^ i, e., the due 
meed for their good and bad deeds. Kalai operates to a 
certain extent in the removal of Pdsam. 

From Kalai are developed, 

1 tot— the power of thought ; and from Vitta% 

2 Pdkam — the desire to relish the pleasures of sense, which 

was necessary to make the souls eat the fruits of merit 
and demerit. 

Again, by the grace of Uriittiran^ Pirakmiti is evolved from 
Kalai. From Pirakirufi, which is the material basis of the 
subsequent productions, spring the Mukkanam^ the three 
moral properties, viz. : — 

1 Sdttu Vikam — (lit. goodness.”) This prompts the soul 

to divine wisdom ; to truth and love. 

2 Rdsatam — (lit. “ passion.”) Here lie the propensities to 

pride and selfishness. 

3 Tdmatam — (lit. darkness”) cause of laziness, stupidity, 

drowsiness. - . 
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The position of the three moral qualities, as they exist un- 
developed in PirdhiriU% is called Aviyaktam. Prom this is 
evolved, 

1 Sittam — the thinking principle. From Sittam^ 

2 Putti — judgment. And from Putti^ 

3 Akankdram — This is the individualizing principle. 

This Akar^lcLram is threefold, viz. 

1 Taisatha-ahanTcdram^ wherefrom manam^ (mind) the 

understanding and the five perceptive organs are 
evolved. 

2 Vaihari-aTcanMram, wherefrom “the five organs of 

action” are evolved. These are the mouth, the feet, 
the hands, and the excretory oi'gans. 

3 Pihtdti-akankdram^ wherefrom the five rudimental ele- 

ments are evolved. These are Sound, Touch, Form, 
Taste, Smell ; — these are called Tanmdttirai. 

From Sound is evolved ether ; from Touch, air ; from Form, 
fire ; from Taste, water ; from Smell, earth. 

These are the essential items that make up man, and from 
these above enumerated Tattuvams^ many other subsidiary 
ones are developed to make up the 96 Tatiuvams. This part 
of the Saiva Sittdntam often proves difficult to many, and an 
incipient Hindu philosopher devotes the first months of his 
study to an investigation of it. 

The intelligent and active state of the soul is called Sdk- 
hiram^ when all the 96 Tattuvams are in full vigor and play, 
and when the soul takes its seat in the forehead between the 
eyebrows. Soppa7iam is the state when a man is asleep. 
Here all but twenty-four of the Tattuvams are lulled into 
inactivity, and the soul descends to a seat in the neck. It ex- 
periences here onl^" what it had seen in Sdhhiram. This is 
the phenomenon of dreams. Sulutti is the stage oelow Sop- 
panam. Here the soul exists in the heart in company with 
only two Tattuvams — the will and the vital principle. The 
soul is incapable of distinguishing any thing here. From this, 
the soul drops dovm into the navel, and exists in the state 
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called Turiyam^/m union with the vital principle alone. 
Here it ceases to think. N6:^t below is the Turiydtitam^ 
where the 9 oul descends deprived of even the vital principle. 
This is Death. 

The polar star of life is then, according to this Philosophy, 
the deliverance of the Fam from the Pdsam. But Pasu soon 
loses sight of this object. The soul once set in motion in the 
human organism revolves on from life to death — from death 
to life, — from birth to birth, — from age to age, — ever bounding 
away from God, and never rebounding towards him ; as if it 
were a planet of the solar system actuated by some chance or 
other by the centrifugal force alone, without the co-operation 
of the centripetal force likewise ; until its wayward course is 
arrested and a new direction given to it toward the centre of 
the orbit — even Pati — “the Sun of wisdom.” This takes 
place at last when the souPs merit and demerit (kanman) 
have been cancelled, and there is no residue left to be eaten 
up at future births. Then there will be a cessation of births, 
and the soul will be ripe for liberation. The state of a man 
who has arrived at this phase of existence is called Tivira 
Satti nipdtam. It is thus described in Sivappirahdmm : — 
“ For such a man this world will possess no charm. He will 
ignore it. He will loathe his own body in the same manner 
in which the bearers of a worm-eaten corpse will detest it, 
when, on their way to the burial ground, the worms fall on 
them. When he finds himself in union with the warring 
mental faculties within his bosom, he will feel like an elephant 
in the paw of a lion. When he sees that he is in co-operation 
with the organa of sense and the organs of action, he will cry 
out like a frog in a snake’s mouth. The way in which he 
will fear the influence of his family and friends, and leave 
them, is like that in which one, who has lain down to rest 
without knowing that there was a snake in his bed, will on 
awaking and seeing the snake, hasten away with terror ; or 
like that in which a person whose house is on fire, leaves his 
goods and hastens to escape by some way or other which he 
sees,” 
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The following stanza, from Siva sitti, gives with 

great pathos and beauty (which are however lost in a transla- 
tion) the manner in which God will reclaim the lost soul. 

As a king, whose son had stayed away from him and lived 
in ignorance of his father amongst the Vedds (wild men), 
will, on discovering the son, exclaim to him ‘ Come to me, oh, 
thou darling child of mine!’ and make him a participator of 
the happiness that he (the king) himself enjoys ; so even will 
the Supreme God present himself before the soul when in 
distress, from being enmeshed in the net of the five VHas 
— senses, and severing the soul from Pasam, will assimilate it 
to himself and bless it with his holy feet.” 

Such is an imperfect rSsume of the Sdiva Sittdntam. A 
greater amplification of the subject is reserved for a future 
contribution, where the intimate connection that subsists 
between the Sdiva Sittdntam and the popular form of reli- 
gious worship that obtains among the Hindus of the present 
age, will engage our attention. 
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TEEMS OF ADDRESS AND MODES OF SALUTATION 
IN USE AMONGST THE SI^THALESE. 

By Jambs Alwis, Esq., Assistant Secebtary. 


There is not perhaps a greater difSculty experienced by 
Europeans* in their intercourse with the Natives of this 
country, than that of correctly applying the forms of saluta- 
tion and address known amongst them. Often have we sup- 
pressed a smile forced upon us, on hearing European authorities 
address a peon or other servant thus : ^^Piou'ara po ta gen->enta , ^ ’ 
Mudiyansita andagahapan^^^ Arachchita Mydpan^^ &c. 
Frequently, too, have we heard Europeans enquire .with 
indignation, whether certain terms as applied by their Inter- 
preters to witnesses were not insulting or offensive. Not long 
ago the native portion of an entire Court was much amused 
on hearing counsel in his address to the Court, apply the term 
Walaiuwa to indicate the residence of a poor low caste person, 
his client. The dijBBiculty of acquiring the proper use and 
application of terms of address, so as on the one hand not to 
offend, and on the other not to give too much respect, to the 
person addressed, seems to have been so greatly felt by Mr. 
Justice Stark, that he has devoted considerable attention to 
the study of the subject. The interesting information which 
he acquired, he has embodied in a paper which is found pub- 
lished in the Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1853. That 
paper, gives the reader an imperfect account of the numerous 
forms of salutation and address used by the Sinhalese. As 


* “ No people of the East are more oritioal as to style, or more fastidious 
as to terms, than the natives of Ceylon.” — Tennent Christianity in Gey 10% 
p. 266, 
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tlie topicB, however, upon which he has dwelt are very inter- 
esting, the writer has in his observations followed the order 
of the subjects treated therein. 

Mr. Justice Stark begins with what he considers “the 
fundamental terms of address,” and gives as such six — td^ 
tamd, tamuse, tamunnehiy tamunndnsi and tamunvanhanse’-^ 
with the various degrees of respect or disrespect with which 
each is associated in the native mind. As pronouns of the 
second person derived from the root ts^ ta^ they are certainly 
distinguishable from a variety of others, which are now used 
as “terms of address but in the enumeration of the latter 
class Mr. Justice Stark has fallen into a few errors. Of these 
I many here notice seven omissions, which are pronouns of 
the third person, applied as terms of address in the second 
person, viz. unibahe^ umba^ nuba^ ©o) oba^ 

nuha-vahcmse 2 ixx^ gS) 0 <»^ 3 d 
muba-vahansk of which the last two only are noticed by 
Mr. Stark. 

It is unnecessary to remark on the above omitted terms, as 
I have fully treated of them in the SiAat Sa^gardwa ; 

' (pp. 153-168,) but it will be observed, that Mr. Stark is far 
from being correct when he states that nuba-vahansk is the 
term now employed in lieu of oba-vahansk. If he meant, in 
reference to the Scriptures, of which a new version is being 
prepared under the auspices of the Bible Socfety, he was 
correct ; but if otherwise, I need scarcely remark that oba^ 
vahansk is the term in universal use amongst the Sinhalese. 
There is, nevertheless, no objection to the change in the forth- 
coming version of the Bible, especially in view of the fact, 
that like (see extract from Ratand-- 

waliyUy) is the term frequently found in books. 

The term vahansk^ though now no longer used, ex- 

cept as an afiBlx, was nevertheless anciently used by itself to 
convey what an Englishman would express by “ your Excel- 
lency,” “ your Majesty,” “ your Highness,” or “ your Lord- 
ship.” 
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Thus in the Amdwatura : — 

Bcs}iXi(s\td 0 # «JiS )0 8 c 9 D 3 88 ® 0c,(5i^®ziO0zSi^5 “Please your 
Lordship, said he, I will firmly stand by the truth,’’ <fcc. 

The word vahanse^ like many other terms of address, of 
which we may mention nuba^^ had not originally a plural 
form ; although in modern usage (33 Id is affixed to signify 
more than one. It was probably this peculiarity which Mr, 
Justice Stark failed to notice, when he remarked, at pp. 72, 73, 
that “ the term 0 co£rf ®>8 was applied to the Buddhist priest- 
hood in an associated or collective capacity, as in the passage 
— o80c 53 in the Jatakapota” — where, the readeij, 

will observe, five priests are spoken of — an association of fiver- 
priests to whom Buddha delivered his first sermon.f 

Speaking of 0 < 5 Dode ^8 as an honorific term by itself, whicli 
cannot be called a pronoun, I may here notice a few others of 
the kind which convey different and various degrees of res- 
pect to the person addressed. They are ade or add, 

0103(3 ^ handayi^X used as “terms of address” with 

0 CD^ t6 : as ^ 00 ^ 00000 0(5 ‘ Come here, fellow 0030 ^ 3538 ^ 
0005530 0 ^ 5 ^ as3C53-8S50(5 whom didst thou thus speak, 

fellow ? ’ 00 ^ Why, fellow, 

did I tell thee to take the lease ? ’ &c. 

These epithets, like the pronoun 0 ^^, are used both in an 
affectionate and a contemptuous sense ; sometimes by the 
higher towards the lower classes ; and sometimes also by the 
lower classes towards each other. This promiscuous use, how- 
ever, militates against the supposition to which Mr. Stark has 
adverted, that 0030 is derived from 083(5 ‘dross,’ ‘rubbish.’ 
0830 and 0830 is:f are derived from 80 and 80 ^$^ res- 
pectively, and mean ‘ Behold’ — ^whence they are used as voca- 
tives or terms of address. 83 ^ 83 , 0830 ^ 3 ^, and which are 


* See Sidat Saj^gardwa^ p. olvii. 

f See Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal, voL I. p. 11. Also Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, vol. VII., p. 815. 

J “In Nepaul,” says the Bev- Spence Hardy, “the priests are called 
handayd (whence also the Chinese “bonze,”) which in a 

entitled to reverence, from the word bandana,'' — Ej; -. M p. 11. 
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used with or (^S), are terms of regard or attachment 

used frequently amongst the lower ciasBes: the first by hus- 
bands towards their wives et vice versd^ and by ordained 
priests towards their Sdmanera pupils, as S) 3 .£o 0 d 
tantamount to “ I say, Master Priest : ” the second, amongst 
relations, friends, and equals speaking kindly to each other,* 
by old people towards their wives et vice versa ; and the third 
to males alone, as by wives to their husbands, or by a superior 
to his inferior speaking familiarly. This last, as well as 
add^ I am inclined to believe to be of Tamil origin. 

There is another word ©cos, which I shall notice here. It 
is only used when no other term can be properly applied to a 
person either without offence or without conveying too much 
respect. The reader should, however, bear in mind not to con- 
found this work with another of a sound “he” or ‘‘yonder 
person,” which is used in familiar intercourse amongst the 
Si:ghalese to signify a person near the person spoken to, or 
opposite to the person speaking. Like ©odd, may be used 
in the third person, when the degree of respect due to the 
person spoken of, is uncertain or unknown, 

I may also here notice another class of words which are 
terms of address, other than vocatives, and used as honorifics 
to particular individuals, as ; “ Mudianse rdlahdmi^^^ “ Mo- 
handiram mdhatmayd^" “Lekam mdhatmayd,''^ ‘‘Arachchi 
rdla^^ &c, ; but I prefer following the order of the learned 
writer before me, who treating of the honorific makes 

the following remarks at p. 69.J 

“ (vahans^J is added as an affix to the term for God, and to all 

the names of God ; as also in some relative expressions, as to Father in the 
Lord’s prayer, Apage piydnan-vahami, 

“But under the word (Bmiyanvahami) Clough 

points out the difference in its use. Innumerable instances, he says, occur of 


* When a native wishes to convey that he is on good terms with another, 
he would say: — “Why, we address each other umba and bolan.'^ 

f The Kandyans use “ Mudianse-Tw^Mtwaj/d,” but this is a provincialism. 

{ Here, as elsewhere, the references are to Mr. Justice Starks Essay on 
Jforim of Salutation, <S:c., in the Society’s Journal for 1853. 
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the honorific being used in the vocative, in which case it may be addressed 
not only to one of these beings (the gods of Smarga,) but also to a king or any 
person of rank ; but when used in the nominative, it marks at once the differ- 
ence between a heathen god and the Supreme being.” 

Mr. ClonghL it would seem is incorrect in supposing that 
in the nominative alone, conveys the differ- 
ence between the Supreme being and a heathen god. For, 
the difference is not' the less marked in the oblique cases (ex- 
cept the vocative) owing to the definite form of the expres- 
sion ; from which circumstance alone are Christians enabled 
to limit its application to the one Jehovah of their faith. This 
distinction, though trifling, nevertheless furnishes the strong- 
est possible argument in favor of the continual recurrence 
of the honorifics in Sinhalese translations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” which, however, says Mr. Stark soon offends Euro- 
peans, and in some cases, as “ Jehovah vahanse,^^ the affix al- 
most shocks, coming upon the ear like some discordance in an 
otherwise heavenly melody,” If the repetition of honorifics 
be, as doubtless it is, offensive to the European ear accustomed 
to the simplicity of that language, ^ whose soul is brevity ; ’ 
the absence of their recurrence is not the less offensive to the 
Si:phalese, whose' notions of the beauty of a language are 
diametrically opposed to those expressed by the bard of Avon. 

It is remarkable that the Sinhalese devi like the English 
word ' God,’ is descriptive— the former signifying ‘splendour’ 
or ‘ beauty’ or ‘ purity’ of the object to which it is applied, as 
“The divine majesty of the Sun,” or as in the 
Milindappra pia, simply ‘the divinity of the Sun 

and the latter the ‘goodness’ of the being who is designated 
by that term. Like the English word ‘god,’ the Si:^halese 
@^^0 is also used by us to signify “ a prince, a ruler, a magis- 
trate,” (Exod. xxii. Psal. xcvii.) ; or any person exalted too 
much in estimation, or deified and honored as the chief god. 
(Phil, iii.) But thei'e is a distinction which some writers 
have drawn between devi as applied to a god of Swarga, and 
the same when used as a term of address to kings, <feo. It is 
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tHus noticed by Mr. J ustice Stark in the following note ; but 
without perceiving the difference in their orthography : — 

“ The same term {Dewiyanioahanse) is employed by Mr, 

Alwis ill his Sinhalese version of the UitSyaMsa as the corresponding phrase 
for * Please Your Majesty!’ ” 

The reader will however observe, that both in the extract 
from the Thiipawai^isa” in my Sidat-Saijgarawa/’ (p. cixxv,) 
and in my Sii^halese version of the Hitopadesa (pp. 205-6.) 

and are alone used to exx3ress ‘‘His 

Majesty,” and not and which latter 

are applied to the various deities of Stvarga. 

The words ad^pati, iMu, indr a, isuru^ (ffc590d 

hwara^ nd^ ^ocq^ ndyaka^ each signifying ‘ chief,’ when 
added to words indicating ‘ earth ’ are appellations of Kings. 
Thus, ®c9od3 or ©cScscS, §o£S, g0ggdz, ©qdsBgdz 

or g<sj0©<5, §<£03, ^oaeB©, ®eS: 533 Ga- 8 s;, &c. With a view to gratify 
the vaiiity of kings, who ancienth" laid claim to universal 
empire,! they were so designated; and also ©03 

or go(^, in the sense of ‘ nourisher of the world.’ In the 
sense of being ‘ the chief of men,’ a king is called or 

or ^6E)d, 453 dod 3 , ^d^x) 3 , &c. The 

designations for ‘ Queen ’ are not many. They are and 

and are changed into and when 

applied to a Queen who has been crowuied, or an Empress, 
The words £5^020 and ®» 40 ©^o 3 < 53 ^ are changed into 

and (5^q0£6 (see “ Sidat Sapgariwa,” p. 205,) 
when we intend to express “Her Majesty”; the term for 
^ goddess ’ being usually formed like the mcient 

term for a ‘ princess ’ d«5g or dg. 


Devi, literally ‘ Goddess/ but app ied to a Queen, as the masculine 
form Detxt is especially the title of a King. Professor Wilson’s Hindu 
Theatre/’ II., p. 316. 

f Thus saith Gyrus King of Persia, the I/ord God of heaven hath given all 
kingdoms of the earth . — Ezra i., 2; Judith ii. 1. Bee also Luke ii- 1. The 
vain and ‘ flattering titles’ (Job. xxxii. 22,) which the Sinhalese Kings receiv- 
ed in ancient times, expressive of the most eminent qualities, were many 
and various. — See Burder’s OrUnial Qmtoim, p. 189. 
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In the sense in which it is applied to man, is synony- 
mous with from whence we have 

‘His Excellency the Governor,’ “which is the title” says Mr, 
Stark, “ given by the translators on one occasion to the Gover- 
nor of Judea” at Matt, xxvii. 2. The word ®Qo£si0o5D ‘He 
who is great’ is derived from Pdlij and is equivalent 

to ‘chief, “excellent,” high,’ but Mr. Stark is far from 

being correct when he supposes that which is derived 
from the Sanskrit has any relation to or to 

in the line of the royal poet : — 

“ ©03d’®tS)30, OO-C^, 04S330«£5^,” 

Here from ‘name,’ and ‘having,' which 

means “named” has no connection whatever with Meti 
Sinhalese, metes Greek, mantra Sanskrit, mati Pali, mens 
mentis Latin, are the words which stand in fraternal connec- 
tion with each other, having been probably derived, like 
manas, mens, and mind from the root man ‘ to understand,’ 
From the Sinhalese have coined a beautiful compound 
^«9i3c^co-ss5®^9-^o3(!K)30 for ‘ Legislative Council,’ and it is fully 
expressive of the nature and working of the particular Deli- 
berative Assembly, for which it is a designation. 

Mr. Stark proceeds to an investigation of the titles and 
titular ranks amongst the Siijhalese, and finds nothing of the 
nature of the English nobility. If the learned writer 
here refers to the peculiarity of the relation in which the 
nobility of England stands to the Commonalty, he is right. 
For Ceylon has no nobility, which, as in England, sends down 
members to mingle with the people. Here the distinction of 
caste and class is the barrier which divides the nobleman from 
the commoner. Whilst there, in England, the ranks of the 
nobility are largely recruited from among others, there is here 
a wide gulf between them which neither wealth, interest, nor 
education enables the plebeian to cross. There it is regarded 
as “ no disparagement for the daughter of a Duke, nay of a 
royal Duke, to espouse a distinguished commoner.”* Here it 

* Macaulay^s “History of England,” pp. 37, 38. 
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is quite the reverse.* Whilst therefore, there are these and 
other diJSerences which distinguish the English nobility from 
all hereditary aristocracies in the world, there is also some 
similarity between the English and Si^ihalese nobility. As 
no title raised any one to the rank of ^ Thane ’ amongst the 
German Saxons, except noble birth and the possession of 
land ; so amongst the Sinhalese, in an early age, none were 
regarded as of the nobility who were devoid of those qualifi- 
cations. 

A long line of ancestry descended from good blood in the 
highest caste (the Qoyi-war^si^ the cultivators or Vellalast) 
alone constituted dn Ceylon, the nobility of the land.J Bet- 
ween good blood and the privileges of the nobility, there was 
(for my remarks have reference to the past^ when Ceylon was 
governed by the Sinhalese Kings) an important connection. 
The various officers of the state, including Prime Ministers, 
Ministers, and Provincial chiefs, were selected from those who 
could trace back an honorable descent through many genera- 
tions. They formed the first or chief class of society; and 
those who bore titles, as well as those who stood with them 
on an equal footing in point of birth, constituted the nobility 
of the land. To this body, which increased only with their 
families, no accessions were ever made, except as we find, 
from two classes of persons. One, the natural children of 
Kings and Princes, w^ho were alone entitled to the appellation 
of Bctnddra ; and the other, those whom the Monarch had 
honoured by msing to, what ]\tr. Stark calls, the “ eminent 

♦ “The marriage of a man with a woman of a superior caste to himself 
is prohibited, and even carnal connection between the sexes of different castds 
is penal, especially the connection of a higher caste woman with a Jow-oaste 
man.'* — Sawyer’s Kandyan Laio, p. 26. 

t “The Goyi-wanm, Goyi-gama, Mate, or Handuruit>6, compriseth the 
Ba^ddra laaliya ; families of the highest rank, who claim descent from 
Princes.*’ — Arviour $ Kandian Law, p. 3. 

I “ It is the more usual course for the cultivators of the soil to be regarded 
as forming the noblest class of the people, next to that who held rank as 
hereditary princes ; they are the cupatrids ; they form the timocracy ; and it 
IS from them, the rulers of the state are chosen ; as de.egates of the King 
when the Government is monarchical, as temporary chiefs when it is an 
aristocracy.”-™~Spence Hardy Buddhism, p. 75. 
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place” of Situ. Yarioiis instances, as those of OMsaka^ 
Pawdrika^ Mahadana^ Siimana^ &c., may be adduced from 
native records, of persons created Sitii^ simply ov^ing to their 
great wealth. 

This may however, appear strange, when we reflect on the 
hindrance of caste to the social system in the East. One 
would be led also to believe, that something more than mere 
wealth was necessary to give claim to the privileges of this 
distinguished title. Not so. There is perhaps not a single 
instance on record by which we could find that there was any 
other recommendation for this gift of Royalty, except the 
great wealth of the recix)ient. Of couse, it is not to be sup- 
posed that this high distinction was conferred on the 
ddla^^ the lowest of the low in point of caste — men, who by 
reason of their mean birth, were regarded as fit for . nothing 
but the office of public executioners ;t but such of my readers 
as are read in Bhuddhistical scriptures, know that Mahadugiya 
the great beggar,” whose destitute circumstances had been 
like those of Lazarus in the parable of Christ, was raised to 
the nobility, on his acquiring a great treasure by his meritori- 
ous conduct towards Bhuddhism. 

There is also an instance in the Ratand-ivaliya^ of a poor 
sun’s servant acquiring great wealth by reason of his charities, 
and of his thereupon being created a Sipi or nobleman. The 
legend, after describing the nature of his charities and their 
result, proceeds thus : — 

®\<5)a00c3, ^0d0zdi3-^ cle^iS3<50a03 <5^i)^0d 

®^@^3^^^^f0•e^f.D20 -e3336^C53c8 0S3D6>^Ci3. 

xsi 0td.:3';) dd080 §Q)0^£5j’©td0 82^5003. 

dd'^di6^0l 0^633 

•^8®0<5:S 8g©»8o35^2Oo0j S)^o).i53 

Q03(5i2Dlc5S 

^ * ‘‘ The Sedol or ChanddUi is represented as one who is born in the open 
air; his parents not being possessed of the smallest hiit, where, as he lies among 
the pots when his mother goes to cut firewood, he is suckled by the bitch 
along with her own pups.” — Bpence Hardy on Buddhism^ p.86. 

t See Wilson’s “Hindu Theatre,” vol. i. p. 159. 
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SOT 


That is to say 

“ They heaped up the gold in the componnd ; and the heap 
was about eighty caihits high. The King surainoned the 
citiisens and inquii’ed of them, if there was any other in the 
city who owned such an immense wealth. They replied, that 
insigniticant men could not possess so much, when His- 
Majesty himself had it not. When the King had heard this 
reply, he said that the owner of sucdi wealth was indeed a fit 
object for the nobility (Situ) conferred on him further 
riches ; hoisted up the white canopy of state ; created him a 
Situ ; and named liim Bahudliana Sitdno^ or ^ The great opu- 
lent Situ.’ 

If therefore, from the fact of a Situ's being a nobleman by 
creation, and of his being thereby entitled to the privilegesf 
of the Sinhalese nobility, a comparison may be instituted 
between an English Bai’onet and a Siijhalese Situ^ I trust 
my observations in the Sidat Sarjgarawa,” to which Mr. Stark 
refers, were not misconceived. 

It appears from the “ Mahawansa” that the consoi*t of A?6ka,. 
the great Monarch of India, was the daughter of a Situ. 
The passage to which I refer is the following : While Prince 
As6ka was ruling over the Awanti country by the appoint- 
ment of his own father, on a journey to Ujjeni he arrived at 
Chetiya ; and while tarrying there having gained the affec- 
tions of the lovely princess Ddwi, the daughter of a Set{;hi, he 
lived with her.”" — Mahawanm^ p. 76. 


* Seiii or He-tii is still vulgarly used to signify * a rioh 

man;’ as for instance, speaking of a man hoarding up riches 

; ( 5 »a) 3<3 § ©jCO00a33e)®c5i0(^. It appears from Hindi! books, 
also, that a XZ/m, who is called in Sanskrit Sr^shthi^ and whom Professor 
Wilson designates * Chief of the Merchants ” — ^perhaps from the circumstance 
of his opulence — was a nobleman who took part in the affairs of the State- 
In the Hindu play denmuinated The Toy Cart, in Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, 
voL i., p. 145, a /u’ is introduced as the Judge of ‘^Recorder” of a Court- 

f This is a proper namr:, and not a designation implying ‘ Queen,’ as in the 
following pas-vige in ;i»(: the Hindii play : — 

“ Madam, You justly possess the title of deviJ' 
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AltlKHigli tlie cliildren by this lady werQ admitted into the 
privileges to which princes were usually entitled ; yet it 
'wonld seem, that upon As6ka’s ascending his father’s throne 
of Pataliputtra, Dhvi was not crowned ‘Queen consort.’ 
From this circumstance"^ we gather, that a Situ was equal in 
rank to a Prime Minister, or even Bub-King, but inferior to 
the Royal family. 

Whilst on the subject of Monarchical councillors, of whom 
a Situ was undoubtedly one, we may here glance at the state 
of that Goimrily the want of information regarding which 
Mr. Stark remarks. But in doing so, it may perhaps 
not be out of place to notice a few of the titles of address of 
those who composed the Executive Government of Laiika, 

Although the Government of Ceylon was in the abstract 
a Despotic Monarchy, where the will of the Sovereign passed 
into a law ; yet it is remarkable that in ancient times, when 
pious and talented princes ruled over the destinies of this 
Island, nothing of any importance was done or decreed with- 
out the advice of the AmdtyamandaU or the 

Council of State. Indeed the Institutes of Manu, which formed 
the* basis of the polity of all Indian Governments, including 
that of Ceylon, required that the Sovereign should be assisted 
by his Ministers, t Thus, we read in history, that whilst 
different parts of the Island which constituted subordinate 
principalities, were each placed under a Yuoa-rLjd or ‘ Sub- 


* “The mother of the Thero Mahinda, (son of Asolca) sending her children 
to the King’s court, continued to reside herself at the city of Ch^iyagiri.” 
Introduction to Mahdwansa, p. xlvii. 

t ‘‘ And all that must be done by him (the King) for the protection of his 
people with the asuiiitance of cfood mmisterSy I will declare to you as the law 
directs in due order.” — JIanu, chap. vii. § 36. “Let them perpetually consult 
with those Ministers on peace and war, on his force, on his revenues, on the 
protection of his people, &c. Having ascertained the several opinions of his 
councillors, lirst apart anl then collectively ^ let him do what is most beneficial 
for him In public affairs. ’’—/i#. §§ 56, 57.) 
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King,’ the chief kingdom was presided over’^ by the Maha-rdja 
or Monarch himself, who had no less than seven Cotincillors, 
or Ministers attached to liis Court. In later times, however, 
this number was reduced to four ; and yet these four, with 
the King at their head, formed the Cabal, Cabinet, or the Privy 
Council of Ceylon. Collectively, their duty was to assist the 
King in the executive and legislative functions of Govern- 
ment, which were vested in the King ; but individually, they 
had separate duties assigned to them. The “ Premier ” was the 
Pu7''6hita Minister ; and when a Brahmin, he was the domestic 
Chaplain of Brahmin Kings. He was to attend on the Kings ; 
that is, he was attached to the King’s household. -One had the 
care of the Metropolis, Home affairs,” in respect of which he 
may perhaps be styled, “ the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment,” whilst another was “the Minister for Poreigu affairs,” 
and the dispenser of Justice ; the latter office being analagous 
to that of the Lord Chancellor of Elngland. The fourth was 
“ the Minister of War.” 

The Sinhalese Ministers of State, latterly, received the appel- 
lation of “ Adigars,''' i. e. Adikwan^ from cidhi^ ‘ over,’ 
‘ above,’ ^ upon,’ implying superiority in place; and km^ana the 
instrument in the sense of executive ; ” but little mention of 
them is made in ancient books, which only refer to 
weti or 'mantri “ Councillors.” 

It is foreign to my purpose here, to enter into a considera- 
tion of the different duties attached to them, the perquisites 
to which they were entitled, and the privileges which they 
enjoy. In pursuing my investigation of the names of native 


* In the Baja Tarangini these seven ofiicers are stated to be ‘ The Justiciary 
or Chancellor,’ ‘ Treasurer,’ * Master of the Military Stores,’ * Commander in 
Chief,* and ‘Messenger or Ambassador,’ ‘ Eoyal Chaplain,’ and ‘the Chief 
Astrologer.’ — See “Asiatic Researches,” xv. p. 21. Also in Mann, § 54. 
“ The King must apx^oint seven or eight Ministers.” 

f From this inseparable preposition adhi, we obtain adhipati, a term which 
may he properly used to signify “Chairman,” “President,” and even “Judge” 
or “ Governor.” 
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titles, and their significations, I shall pass on to the “ Officers 
nf the Palace,’’* or the King’s household. 

It consisted of a great many office-bearers. Dr. Davy, (who 
was indebted for the interesting account which he has pub- 
lished of these officers to Millcw^, the Disawa of Wellassa,) 
gives 36. A Gajandyaka Nilami seems to have been the 
principal of them. As the term implies, he was ‘the Chief 
over the Elephants ; ’ and probably his superiority over the 
rest arose from the great estimation in which elephants were 
anciently held, as one of the or ‘the four con- 

stituent armies of war.’ His office was analogous to that of 

The Master of the Horse ” in England ; and under him was 
placed a Lekam or ‘ Recorder,’ who obtained the designation 
of Kxiruwe Ltkam^ the word Kiirxiwk signifying his con- 
nection with the ‘ Elephant department.’ 

The Malm Amnvidal WannakH Nllame was the ‘Lord of 
the Treasury,’ an office of the highest rank, which corres- 
ponded with that of BdnddgdrUm, and to which anciently 
even princes were appointed, as for instance, Prince Ghota- 
bhaya.f The Malta Gahadd Nilam'e^ and the JJda Gabadd 
Nilamt^ were also ‘ Treasurers,’ each with distinct duties to 
perform. The officer answering to the “Lord Chamberlain” 
of the English Court, may perhaps be identified with the 
Haluivadana Nilame of the Sinhalese. He brought to the 
King his apparel, his sword, crown, <fec. He dressed and 
undressed the King, and waited on him for the purpose of 
adjusting his dress. '"Hie Batiradaxxa Nilame, officer who 
had the maiiagemgnt of the royal table, and the Diifawadana 
Nilame, who superintended the royal bath, Avere officers who 
approach very near to the “ Lord Steward ” of England, 
Under these were many subordinate officers, of whom Sat- 
tanihis were the people who poured waiter on the King at his 
bath, and Piluoutrdlas were royal cooks. It is needless to 
enter into a minute detail of the names of the other officers. 


* Davy’s Ceylon, p. 14B. f See Attanagaluwa/^sa, and also MMwa^sa* 
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They are chiefly descriptive of their several occupations. The 
reader may obtain a great deal of information on the subject 
by a reference to Davy’s Account of Ceylon, where the names 
are given at length, with an account of the various duties 
which the offlcers performed. 

The Ceylon Council of State, and our ancient Court were 
not unlike those of the Hindus. From the mention of 
various terms which occur in books, we gather that the mem- 
bers of whom the Siyihalese Court consisted, were the same 
that are referred to in the Hindu Plays ;* such as, Mantri 
or “Councillor,” Diita\ or “Messengers,” Wadhahaya 
“ Death’s Minister,” — of which there were two kinds, wild 
animals, such as elephants and horses, and Wadakaru or 
“ executioners, ”t Ohara purusa or “spy,” Ndndyak hdra 
or “ disguised emissary or informer.”f 


* The Court looks like a Sea ; — its Councillors 
Are deep engulphel in thought; its tossing waves 
Are wrangli g Advocates; its brood oi monsters 
Are those wild animals — death's Ministers — 

Attornies skim like wily snakes the surface — 

Spies are the shell-fish cowering ’midst its weeds, 

And vile Informers, like the hovering curlew 
Hang fluttering o’er then pounce upon their prey 1 

Pr. Wil8on''8 Hindu Plays," i. p. 149. 
t This word Pr. Wilson interprets to mean “attornies,” or “the envoys 
or representatives of the parties.” Loc. eit i. p. 149. Note, 

X Tradition says, that in ancient times in Ceylon, a criminal underwent 
the same ordeal that is described in nassage in the Bud- 

dhistical annals: — “In aforetime, the V\. . on a person, being 

brought and presented to them, thus ■;■■■• !,s a malefactor dis- 
pose of him accordingly.’ They surrer • ■ ■ lii ■ Winichchhaya madid- 

machiha or ‘chief Ju'hcial Officer.* Having examined him, if they conceive 
‘this man is not a culprit,’ they release him. If they decide, ‘this is a 
malefactor,’ without aw rding any penalty, they transfer him to the Wohd- 
rika, ‘learned in the laws.' They also having investigated the matter, 
discharge him, if he be innocent ; 1 ut if he be guilty, there are certain 
officers OBlle^ Suttadhara, ‘ maintainers of the Suttan,^ to whom they transfeaf 
him. They also inquire into the matter and discharge him, if he be 
innocent; but if guilty, they transfer him to thQ AtthaJculaka, ‘a Judicial 
institution composed of Judges from all the eight tribes.’ They also having 
observed the same procedure, tr ansfer him to the Sindpati [fcrans’ated 
by Tumour] ‘the chief Minister’; he again to the Upardjn, ‘Sub-King*; 
the Upardja to the Bdja, The King, inquiring into the matter, if he 
be initooent, releases him; but if he be guilty, he causes the Paweni- 
potthakan; ‘book of precedents or usages,’ to be propounded. There it 
is written, — to him, by whom such a crime is committe<l, such a punishment is 
awarded. ThePdja having measured the culprit’s offence by that standard, 
pronounces a suitable sentence.” — TumonPs Buddhistical Annals of Ceylon, 
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Referring to the difference generally between English and 
S^halese officers of Government, Mr. Stark says : — 

“ The Government Agent is sometimes styled Bitova, But there can be 
ho analogy among officers in systems of Government so very different as 
respects the distribution of official power and duty, as the English and 
Slphaleae ; and it only tends to perpetuate misapprehension to use the 
names indiscriminately.” 

In the case of Disdva being applied to the Government 
Argent/* no misapprehension results ; and in my opinion, a 
better designation could hardly be conceived, as one with 
w-hich the Sinhalese are altogether familiar, and one too, with 
which so much respect is associated in the native mind. A 
Disdva^ or more properly Disdpati,, under the Sinhalese 
Government, was a “ provincial chieftain,” who had principal- 
ly the management of a province: similarly, the Government 
Agent of the Ceylon Government at the present day is the 
chief revenue officer of a Province. The analogy between the 
two officers is apparent, and the propriety of the native 
designation, is therefore unquestionable. There are also several 
other European titles to which native terms are peculiarly 
applicable ; as for instance for ‘‘ Clerk ; ” 

fbr ‘‘Lieutenant Governor;” S)3o€)3Cfi)3 6'«s3 for “Treasurer;” 
for “ General ” or “ Chief of the Forces ; ” 

“Prince Consort ; ” “Ambassador ;” &c. 

Not so, however, as respects certain other offices which are ill- 
expressed by any titles of address known to the Sinhalese. 
®f this class are “ Auditor General,” “ Post Master,”* “ Sur- 
veyor General,” “ Secretary,” &c. For the last, the Sinhalese 
in their graver compositions, unmixed with English phraseo- 
logy, adopt the title of (g8cs3(5fai^ ; but it is apprehended, 
that it is not fully expressive of the English term. It is there- 
fore, I believe, that in our Courts, the Engll^b word is adopted j 
in regard to which Mr. Stark says : 

“ The Secretary of the District Court subscribes himself Secretary Swamiha, 
which is derived from Swdm or Swdimya, a lord or master. This appears 
rtn|ularly mappropriate, his proper appellation as Clerk of Courtis certainly 
tlnndfm” 
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Here is some misapprehension. The title of the Secretary 
in question is simply Sekratdris^ (the s being an affix added 
in composition for the sake of euphony, as n in Dewiyan) ; 
and he does not conclude with any honorific, but with simply 
tvamha^ which means “we are,” for “I am.” Thus it 
will be perceived, that the words used by the Secretary, viz. 
Sekratdris ivamJia^ were mistaken by Mr. Stark for Secratary 
swdmiya. If however, the case be as stated by the learned 
writer, there is no doubt but that the appellation of “lord” or 
“master” is “ singularly inappropriate” to a Secretary, asoDogg 
die\Q^ is unquestionably so to the Government Agent — ^who 
nevertheless uses this high honorific in all his correspondence 
with his native headmen.* A Mudaliyar of the Gate, who was 
addressed in this style, returned the 6la epistle to the Govern^ 
ment Agent, and addressed him as follows on the 10th March 
1839 : “ I did not receive it (the letter) because it was written 
in a manner disgraceful to me : and I do not make the least 
doubt that if you are acquainted with Sii^halese, you would, 
on looking over the style or phraseology of that 6la^ be con- 
vinced of the impropriety of the same.” See translation of 
the document in the Colombo Kachcheri. 

Whilst on the subject of stvdm% I may perhaps here notice 
another inaccuracy into which Mr. Stark has fallen, by render- 
ing Maha-himiyd^ ‘the great proprietor’; and in supposing 
lilat the priest Seriyut was so called from his having been ‘ a 
great and distinguished author of his time.’f Himiyd here 
means swdmiyd ‘lord,’ and not ‘proprietor:’ and pro- 
prietorship and authorship are not convertible terms : nor 
have they such a relation to each other as to render one term 
applicable to the other in a secondary sense. 


* The practice is reported to have existed for “ twenty-five years prior 
to the date of the letter referred to in the text. See L. De Livera, Attapatta 
Mudaliydr’s report, March 14, 1839. 

t Probably Mr, Stark fell into this error by reading Armour’s “ Kandyan 
Iiaw,” where himi (as in lat himi, ♦ domination by right of purchase’) is 
used in a secondary sense to mean ‘ right of acquest,* ‘ proprietorship.’ 
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Hdmu-duruvd (see Sidat-Sa^gardwa,” p. 160,) is derived 
from }iim% which, comes from swdmi. It does not sustain, 
ap stated by Mr. Stark the “combined sense of master 
and instructor;” for it is never "used towards a lay in- 
structor, although it is peculiarly the appellation of the last 
of the triad of Buddhism, the priesthood. Yet the priest does 
not obtain it in his capacity of “master ” or “instructor: ” it 
is given to him owing to his peculiar sanctity,*' as ‘one of the 
three gems of adoration and worship.’ Following the practice 
of the Buddhists in this respect, the Sinhalese Roman Catho- 
lics apply this term to their priests. 

Thedesignation of a “ teacher.” is Jz , from ‘ honour,* 

‘respect.’ ‘veneration ’ ; and in that sense it is also applied to 
a parent, t It is used with the affix and when 

greater honor is intended ; yet it is a curious fact, that the 
same word when used with the affix as 

^z®cd conveys the idea of an instructor of mean or low 
extraction. 

Before entering upon an investigation of the terms applied 
to the Buddhist priesthood, of which Mr. Stark has treated in 
different parts of his essay already referred to, I shall here 
remark that Mudali^ from whence we derive Mudiyame or 
“ Mudaliydr,'' is of Tamil origin, and means ‘ chief ’ or ‘ prin- 
cipal.’ Amongst the Kandyans is not unfrequent 

as an agnomen ; and they, like the Tamils of India, assume 
it without any authority from the Crown. The maritime 
natives, however, obtain it formally by an act or warrant from 
the Governor. In this respect the British Government follows 
the example of their predecessors, the Dutch and the 
Portuguese. 


* “Of those who have no fixed haoitation . the priests, the PiiU Buddhas, 
and the sufreme Buddhas, are the ehief.^’ — Hardy's I'ranslaiions from 
Buddhist Scri^ptures,'^ 

f “ The father who performs the ceremonies on conception and the like, 
according to 'aw, and who nourishes the child with his first rice, has 
the epithet of guru or ‘venerable,’ 0 / Manu II, §142, 
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The Mudaliyars or Chiefs are of two classes, or ‘ of the 
Royal Palace or Household,’ (usually called “the Gate,” after the 
Portuguese who gave it the appellation of Porte^ from a mis- 
apprehension of the Sinhalese word 03«s(3, which also means 
‘ door ’ or ‘ gate ’) and or ‘ Provincial Chiefs.’ There 

were originally two other classes, which are known as 
4 i:5<5i« 0 ^ the Royal Equerry,’ and or ‘ the Ecclesiasti- 

cal chiefs.’ To these may be added a fifth class — or 
Hhe District Chiefs,’* Under each were placed different sub- 
ordinate headmen, called Muhandirama, Viddna-Jrachchiy 
Arachchi^ Kangdni and Viddne, The last is derived from 
the word S^O'CO ‘ commanding,’ or ‘ ordering ’ and means, as 
Clough defines it, “ the person who conveys the orders of Gov- 
ernment to the people.” Over all the headmen is placed a 
Maha Mudaliyar^ the Maha Nilame of the Kandyans, or 
‘ the greatest of the chief.’ If any person, whether titled or 
untitled, can trace his descent to a Mudaliyar, he is said to be 
of the Mudali piruiva^ the correct interpretation of which is, 
‘ of the class of Chiefs,’ rather than “ the titled class, as 
rendered by Mr. Armour. 

Besides the ranks and titles which the natives obtain from 
the Crown, there is also a class to which particular individualg 
are entitled by reason of birth or position. Of these we may 
mention Gtamardla^\ equal to a “ County squire” in England, 
but not held in the same estimation in Ceylon.J He is how^ 
ever of the highest caste ( Velldla^) and one who in point 
of wealth has a competency for his subsistence. A%)j)uhdmi 
“ is the rank of a ‘ gentleman,’ of the highest class of the 


* For a tolerably correct description of the duties of the chiefs of the 
Maritime Province, see Colombo Journal^ 1832, p. 262. 

t This title is rendered C530§q(5o33 Gammttdaliyd^ * the chief of the 
village ’ in a Sinhalese version of the tale of the King Adahasmuka. 

t Mention is made of the election of Gamardlas under the provisions 
of ,‘the Paddy Lands Irrigation Ordinance;’ see Proclamation in the Gbv- 
ermnent Gazette of the 24th July 1838. 
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Yelldlas” who anciently enjoyed certain privileges which are 
now denied to them ; and Appu that of the plebeian, equal 
in its application to ‘^Mister.” As honorary terms of address 
by which persons of different castes are distinguished, I may 
mention Han^mwd^ confined to ‘‘ Yellalas ” ; Nmde to 
“Smiths”; Henayd to “Washermen”; Ridi to “Washer- 
women ” ; Mhtri to “Barbers ” ; Mahahadda to “ Chaliyas”; 
Meutgetmaya to “Paduwas”; A m “ Tomtom-beaters” ; 
Wmhumyurayd to “ Jaggerers,” &c, &c. Whilst the above are 
mere honorary designations of different castes, there are others 
which are used as terms of affection and endearment to per- 
sons of low-castes ; as for instance, H^na Mhm% “ Uncle H4na” 
to a Washerman ; “Aunt Ridi” to a Washerwoman, 

Vadurdla^ “Master Carpenter” to a Carpenter ; &c. &c. 

There are also certain terms of respectful designation by 
which persons of different trades are distinguished, as for 
instance Mandadirdla^ among Karawas, ‘ for the man in charge 
of a part of a fishing net, called manda' ; Hannedirdla ‘ the 
owner of the fishing boat,’ or ‘ the chief of the fishing band.’ 
Formerly Moormen composed the class of people who were 
generally employed as Masters of trading vessels ; and they 
received, in the sence of Tindal^ the appellation of Marak- 
halayb^ a term now applied to others who perform the same 
office, and also to the Head Moorman. 

Whilst the above are the ranks and titles of address of 
maritime native Sinhalese, those of Kandyans appear to be 
different, with some exceptions which are Kordla^ Mohotfdla^ 
Arachchila^ Lkhama^ and Viddne ; and, says Mr. Justice Stark 
in reference to them ; 

“The above, namely, the Adigar, Pis^va, and Rattoahatmaya, were 
the principal officers under the Sinhalese Government ; and in the con- 
vention of 1815. entered into after the conquest of Kandy by the English, 
for the cessation of hostilities and the settlement of this country by a 
formal declaration of the power and principles of the new Government, 
they are mentioned or alluded to as the principal chiefs of the Kandyan 
Provinces, and the Mohofidla^ Kdrdla^ Viddna and others, the subordinate 
headmen from the Provinces.” 
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To the aboTe may be added Basndyaha and the Diva Nila- 
me (the word Nilame^^ ‘ Officer’ alone being sometimes used 
as a term of address to a titled person), which are amongst the 
titles of chiefs ; and Atuhordla^ Arachchila, Viddna^ amongst 
those of petty headmen. I have already alluded to Bandd, 
and the original acceptation of the term. I need only here 
refer to it, to shew that it is now assumed by every Kandyan 
of the Vellala caste, in the same manner that the appellation 
of Appulidmi is afi6.xed to the name of every maritime Vellala 
(and frequently of Karawas) without distinction, and contrary 
to the original usage, by which only a gentleman was entitled 
to it. 

I cannot close my remarks on this part of the subject, with- 
out attracting attention to a mistake into which Mr. Stark has 
fallen, in common with a number of European writers, who 
consider the maritime natives to be distinct from the Kandyans, 
whom alone they regard as “ the Sinhalese^ strictly so called,'^ 
Mr. Stark remarks : — » 

“ l?he Kandyan or hill country is diH;inguished from the lower or maritime 
districts, by the same name, Si^TiaU \ and the town of Kandy is Maha 
or ‘ great city,’ the Metropolis. These names are 
easily accounted for, but they are recorded as giveU.’’ 

Now, the Kandyans, like all highlanders, are certainly dis^ 
tinguishable from the Maritime Natives. From the salubiious 
air which they inhale amidst their upland hills, the Kandyans 
are braver and more hardy than the people of other provinces. 
The independence which they enjoyed until comparatively a 
short time ago, has tended also to elevate their general bearing 
over that of the people of the Southern and Western Provinces. 
They have preserved too, their religion and language without 
suffering much from the various colonial influences to which 
the Ibw-landers have been subjected for three and a half cen^ 
turies. The latter, by the change of their religion, occupations, 


f This, when affixed to Maha^ is used to signify an Adigar, or the Maha 
MudaliyiT. 
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and habits, may have slightly lost the distinct peculiarities 
which originally characterized the entire Sinhalese nation ; yet 
the differences in these respects no more render necessary a 
distinction in their nationality, than do the accidents of birth- 
place, or other circumstances, which enable us to distinguish 
an Englishman of Northumberland from another of Middlesex 
or Yorkshire, or a native of Galle from one born in Colombo. 
The difference, however, which has been drawn by Mr. Justice 
Stark, has arisen from a misapprehension of a single circum- 
stance. It is this. When a part of Ceylon fell into the hands 
of the Portuguese, and the Sinhalese Court was removed from 
Kott^ to Kandy, that part of the Sinhala-dioipa which was 
retained by the Sii^halese, was called SinhaU (the appel- 
lation by which the Kandyan Provinces are known to this 
day,) as contradistinguished from the territory of the Portu- 
guese. The distinction therefore, was one of territory, not of 
nationality. It was employed to determine the jurisdiction 
of the Sinhalese Government from the possessions of the 
Portuguese. As the Kandyan Provinces alone (which were 
retained by the Siighalese) became thus universally known 
as StJ^haU, a misapprehension of its cause and origin led 
Europeans to distinguish the Maritime Sinhalese from 
their Kandyan neighbours, both of whom are descended 
from the same stock, speak the same language, are subject 
to the same habits, and are possessed of nearly the same feel- 
ings. Hence the distinction to which reference is made. 

There is however one distinction, in respect to their names, 
which I may notice here. The low country Sinhalese have 
more names than their Kandyan countrymen. Whilst the 
gi-namaoT ‘ family name,’ hat-havana-nama, ‘the house- 
hold term of endearment’ — usually given on the occasion of 
giving food to a child for the first time, which is celebrated 
by a festival, — and Xhepatahendi-nama, or ‘the name which is 
assumed on obtaining office,’ are the same in both countries : yet 
the names which distinguish the Kandyan from the Maritime 
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Sinhalese are the “ Christian names” and ‘‘ Surnames” * of 
the latter. The “ Surnames ” are those which they haye 
borrowed from the Portuguese, such as D’Saram,D’Alwis, Silva, 
Perera, Dias, D’Saw, &c. &c., and the example having been first 
set by the highest families of the land, the lower classes have 
considered it a privilege to be allowed to assume the like names. 
As to the “ Christian names,” they are generally assumed by all 
classes, both Buddhists and Christians, upon the ceremony of 
baptism, of which Sir James Emerson Tennent thus writes, in 
his work on “ Christianity in Ceylon.” 

** It had been declared honourable by the Portuguese to undergo such a 
ceremony ; it had been rendered ’profitable by the Dutch ; and after 300 
years' familiarity with the process, the natives were unable to divest them- 
selves of the belief that submission to the ceremony was enjoined by 
orders from the Civil Government,” — p. 88. 

So they believed at first. But baptism soon became an in- 
dispensable rite in regard to their civil rights. One of the 
consequences of this ceremony was, that the name of the party 
baptized was registered in the Thombo : and the registration 
was of the most paramount importance to the litigious Sinha- 
lese. In all matters regarding their inheritance, in all their 
contentions on the ground of illegitimacy, and on various 
other questions that frequently come before the Courts, regis- 
tration, and registration alone, is the best evidence of what 
they seek to establish, or disprove. From the fearful amount 
of perjury that is to be found in the Courts, they fear that 
without this documentary proof they will fail to establish their 
rights : and it is therefore (to use the language of Sir Emerson 
Tennent in the subsequent iDart of the passage that I have just 
above quoted) that, “ when a parent upbraids his child in anger, 
he sometimes threatens to disinherit him, by saying, he will 
^ blob out his baptism from the thombo.’ ” So scrupulous how- 
ever, are they in respect of this registration, that actions have 


In accordance with this practice amongst the Siigihalese, the Tamils 
of Vaddukkdddai have assumed, upon baptism, such names as Carpenter 
Rowe, Morgan, Covington, &c., &c. 
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often been brought to compel the registration of particular 
patronymics, and to cancel others to which parties were not 
entitled. 

Thus it will he perceiyed, that the Siighalese resort to hap- 
tism, neither as a religious duty, nor as a ceremony which con- 
ferred, as supposed hy Sir Emerson Tennent, some civil 
distinction hut simply as an operation which alone secured 
the registration, which they prized so very high. 

This leads me to notice a misapprehension under which 
Sir Emerson labours, when he thinks that ‘‘to the present 
day the Sinhalese term for the ceremony {Jcula-waddanawd'] 
bears the literal interpretation of ‘ admission toranJcJ* ” Not 
,80. Owing to a notion amongst the maritime Siijhalese, that 
|h^ adopt in their families a stranger or an illegitimate 
child, ^fter baptizing him “ in their own name” — which follows 
a regis^ation of the baptism in the Thomho — he would, in 
the event of their death he entitled to inherit the property 
of “4he adoptive parent’s estate.”* Kida-waddanaivd-wo,^ 
ori^nally used amongst the Si^ihalese ; hut its application 
t present to the baptism of legitimate children, as well as 
natural oJSfspring, and children by adoption, is to be regarded 
merely as a species of catachresis in the language. Kuh-iaad- 
danawd^ again, is not “admission into rank but “ admission 
into/am27^ ” — a recognition of one’s civil rights. Thus, the 
Kula dkvattivd in the Hindu plays f is the household deity, 
the “object of hereditary and family worship,” the domestic 
god of the Brahmins. In the SelaliJiinisandesa^ the poet 
directs his winged messenger “ cheerfully to remember his 
household god.” 


• This is a notion still entertained by many native Sinhalese, although 
the Dutch law, to which they are now subject, had completely upset the 
right which the child of adoption acquired by the Sinhalese law. — See 
S^Acyefs Notes on Kandyan Law, p. 25, 

f Vol. 1. p. 21. 
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I presume the notion regarding the “ distinction,” which 
it is thought baptism conferred on the native, is without 
foundation ; and Sir Emerson is equally" misinformed, when 
he states, that Jintiguiv^, which he interprets to mean 

unbaptized wretch” is applied BuddJiist to Buddhist as a 
‘‘term of reproach.” Jintigu is a Portuguese word used in 
the sense of “ gentile,” or “ pagan” and is only applied by 
Ghristiam to their Buddhist brethren by way of reiwocich \ as 
many of the slander cases before the Distiict Court of 
Colombo, amply testify. Itjhas no connection whatever with 
baptism ; and I may safely affirm, that no native uses it to a 
co-religionist, much less by a Buddhist to one of the same creeds 

I shall now proceed to an investigation of religious titles 
or “terms of address” to Buddhist 2 ') riests. On this subject, 
the following passage occurs in the essay already so fre- 
quently referred to : — 

“ A generic name for a Buddhist priest is said by Bridgnell to be 
{Ganinndnse') probably from some root signifying learning 
or wisdom, whence we have Gandsa the Hindu God of Wisdom, gana 
a poetical measure, and ganitaya the science of Arithmetic, But Clough 
derives the word differently, and thinks it is an inferior term applicable 
to the lowest order of priests.” 

In my opinion, both Bridgnell and Clough have failed to 
give the correct application of the word Ganinndnse, In 
the first place, it is not a generic term for a ‘ Buddhist priest,'?, 
although people of different creeds (other than Buddhists) 
vulgarly employ it, as well as the simple Unndnse to signify 
‘ priest'. Sometimes also gana is used without the fidnsS in 
a contemptuous sense, as ! tantamount to 

‘look at that ganagd ! ’ In the next place, it is not “an inferior 
term applicable to the lowest order of priests.” It is properly 
the designation of the principal or the chief of a semi-associ- 
ation ; “ the lid)} si lord of a gana class ; ” * or, in the language 

* A Gana, according fo the ceremonial doctrines of Buddhism, is a class 
or semi-association of not less than two nor more than four priests ; and 
Sangha is an association of any number of priests above four. Thus, the 
following passage Arshatwas 

orTirthakas, ^ t..( ■ ... C'T' may 

be interpretel : “ I - ■ i. > y ■. ■ ■ . ' ■■ over 

[sai^ga] a$$ociatioi .■.* ' ; r ■ ‘ *'■.■ 1 .;.' 
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fraternities of his- own.” Hence it is clear, that the word is 
irot derived “ from some root signifying learning or wisdom.” 
Nor is it from any such imaginary source that we get Ganesa 
the Hindu God of wisdom, ganaya a poetical measure, and 
ganttaya the science of Arithmetic. GanSsa and gana like 
gmirmdm^^ are hoth derived from the same root gana or 
‘ class ’ : the ya in ganaya being merely an affix for the sake 
of euphony and esa in Ganisa being an abbreviation of 
the word hwara^ ‘chief,’ whence as ‘the chief of a class’ 
it is applied to the Hindu God of wisdom. But ganitaya is 
derived from ‘to count.’ 

The principal terms, however, for a Buddhist Priest are 
four ; 1, Srdivalca from sriv ‘ to hear.’ 2. ^ramaiia (Sans.), 
Samaoia (P41i), MaJiana (Si^ihalese), signifying the perform- 
ance of ascetism ; whence it is probable that the epithet 
Samanean, as applied in the religious system of Tartary, is 
derived. Sir Emerson Tennent, in his work on “ Chris- 
tianity,” has the following note in reference to the use made 
of this term by other nations. 

“It is remarkable that this name [Sdmanerd} which to the present day 
is preserved as the designation of the Buddhist priesthood in Siam and 
Ceylon, should be the same by which the Savianeans or Buddhists ofBahar are 
described by Megasthenes, who, B. C. 300, was an ambassador from Seleucus 
to their king ; and whose lost work on the state of India at that period 
is quoted by Strabo and Pliny. The same designation for the priesthood, 
Satnana, is applied equally by Clemens Alexandrinus in the second century^, 
and by Porphyry in the fourth.”— p. 216. 

Eef erring to the same use of this word, the Rev. Spence Hardy 
extracts the following passage from “ Relation des Royaumes 
Bouddhiques,” p. 60, quoted from San tsang fd sou^ liv. xxii. p. 9. 

“ When the four rivers fall into the sea they no longer retain the name 
of river: when men of the four castes become Samaneans, they receive 
the common name of sons of SAkya (synonymous with bhlkebou .) — Eastm 
Monachuvi, p. 11. 

The word Samana becomes Hamana by the w'ell-known 
transformation of s and h ; and the last, by a process of meta- 
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thesis, assumes the form of Mahana* See “ Sidat-Sa^gardwa,” 
p. 7. From Mahana we obtain the word Mahana-unndmi or 
Mahan-unndnsiy which means ‘‘reverend ascetic” ; but not 
^‘the great one,” as incorrectly interpreted by Mr. Hardy, 
probably by confounding it with Malid-imndnsi which is not 
the “ collective name ” of the priests, but a designation by 
which the chief of a Monastery is distinguished from amongst 
several who happen to form an association, or to be the 
subject of conversation or writing. 

From the Pali word Saniana and ira which in composition 
becomes nera, we obtain Sdmanera ;t and it means a “young 
ascetic,” “a novice ” or “pupil of a priest.” The words which 
bear the same meaning, and are applied to Sdmanero or 
priests who have not received the Upasampada ordination, are 
Yatiput and Herana. Many honorifics, which are used 
towards TJpasampadd priests are inapplicable to SdmanSro. 
Thus we find in the Sii^halese version of the Milindapprasna^ 
and in one and the same sentence, that a Sdmanera is 
spoken of as Sdmankrayan wahand^’'^ ;% 

and a Thera as *^^Bilcshun wahanse'' ; and where 

a priest applied “ Saminda ” to his own teacher, a venerable 
Samanero of upwards of 60 years of age, the propriety of the 
designation was questioned in the following lines published 
in the Yaialaha-Sangara^ p. 37. 

3. Sthavira (Sans.), TMra (Pali), or Tera (Sinhalese,) 
means “Elder,” It is synonymous with yati\ and both 


• The proper designations of a priest are Fahhaja^ one separated from 
secular life, and Bhikku^ a mendicant. The common Sinhalese term is 
Mahaiiat which is represented as being only a different pronunciation of 
Saviana; one devoted to reli^ous meditations for the purifying of his 
own heart. — The Rev. D. J, Gogerly'^s Essays in Riheiro's {Lee} f^eyhih'^. 272. 
t See Clough’s Bdlawatdra, p. 89. 

X Of the Sdmanird the ordained elder priests sometimes use the pronouns 
“and 
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are equally applied to a priest after lie has been an TTpasatn- 
pada priest of 10 years’ standing* Before, however, he com^ 
pletes his tenth year after ordination, his career is divided into 
two periods — the first from the date of ordination till his fifth 
year, and the second from that time until he beconaes a Thera 
or eider.” During each of the above periods he obtains the 
designation of Naioaka and Majjima respectively. 4. BMkshu 
(San.), Bhikhhtv (Pali), Bih (Sinhalese) literally ‘ beggar’ or 
^ mendicant,’ is derived from BMkshu ‘ to beg.’ 

In a collective sense Sanga is used, and means the whole 
order collectively — ^ the priesthood,’ ^ an assembly or an associ- 
ation of Buddhist priests.’ The honorific is usually ap- 
plied to Sangaya^ BMkshu^ and Thera ; and to Gana» 

There is a peculiar etiquette in the use of terms of address 
amongst the, priesthood ; which seems to have been regulated 
by Buddha himself, in the sixth Bhanawara of the Parinih'bdna 
Suttan, where the following passage occurs : — 

03^ 03O3§C,0^S5^0S)T ’ 

‘ Ananda, although priests are now in the habit of (indiscri- 
minately) addressing each other with the term dwuso ; yet 
after my death this practice should not be continued. Ananda, 
by a senior them, a junior (priest) should be addressed either 
by his pe?'So?ial name, or by his family designation, or by the 
appellation of dwuso ; and by a junior (priest) a senior tliira 
should be addressed 'hhante 4ord,’ or dyasmd ‘advanced 
in years.’ 

^Jwus6' is evetni in Siijhalese ; hhante is vahanse\ and 
dyasmd^ (which means ‘thou who art advanced in years’ 
and approximates in sense to the English epithet ‘vener- 
able,’) is dyiihovan. This last is a term of address very 
common amongst the Biyhalese, and is frequently employed 
in^ addressing persons of rank and age, both priests and 
laymen. Ayuhbvan is also the form of salutation amongst 
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US, and in the sense of wishing one ‘ Good morning ’ in English, 
the Sinhalese greet one another ‘Longlife.’ This 
is a salutation which has no distinction as to rank, caste, or 
class. It is used by all indiscriminately, by the highest to the 
lowest, etvice versa. 

It is not a little curious to observe that divuso (which is 
simply a vocative)’^ has the signification of the English term, 
‘ I say this is however in accidental similarity ; and the 
words are no more derived from the same source, than 
gargardyana rela^ (in Milindapprama) from 

“ gurgling rill ov Icoha hoh from cocra cbam. 

Speaking of the resemblance in the sounds of words in different 
languages, I may here observe that although the word ehiUayd 
“ the attendant of the priest,” bears a great resemblance to the 
ebitikos of the Greeks, “ a bit boy ” or a ‘ stripling,’ as stated 
by Mr. Stark ; yet that the word itself is derived from abM 
‘before,’ ‘front,’ or ‘opposite,’ and yuhta ‘who or which 
is whence it means “ a person who is ever before you 
a “ page.” I may also here intimate my belief that the Hebrew 
term Tirsliatha^ applied as a title to the Governor of Judea 
under the Persians, and mentioned in Ezra ii. 63 ; Neh. vii. 
65 ; viii. 9 ; has no connection with Tirt'ha'kay as hinted 

by Mr. Stark. The former is believed by some to have 
been derived from the Persian word signify ihg ‘ harsh/ and 
by others from a different word meaning ‘ fear ’ ; and thence 
applied to a Euler or Governor as “the dreaded one.” 
But the latter term Tirthaha is from tirtha ‘to ferry 
over / thence applied to a “Religious teacher,” f from Ms 
being a person who helps mankind to ford the troublous 
waters of life. In Ceylon Buddhistical works, it is used to 
signify “ a teacher of a sect different from Buddhism,” or a 
“ sectarian,” an “ unbeliever or as Mr. Tumour has rendered 
it in his Buddhistical Annals, “ one of the antagonist creed.” 


* See Clough’s BdlawatUra^ p. 70. 

f Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, July 3857i p. 401. et seq. 
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To return however to the subject. In accordance with the 
injunction of Buddha contained in the passage which I have 
extracted from the Buddhawa^sa^ the S^ima^^ro address the 
TJpasampada priests Terunndnse^ Terunvahans^^ 

AyubSvan ; whilst the latter use towards the former Tena, 
Bdnavd^ PuncM-unneMj Tamusi^ Undd. As amongst the 
priests themselves of each class, there are different appellations. 
For^ (to use the language of Turnour) “ as in the order of 
ordination one Bhikkhu must be senior to another, an appel- 
lation implying equality applied by a junior to a senior TJpa- 
sampada is disrestpectful and irreverent.’^* 

I shall here notice a peculiarity arising from sectarian 
animosity, viz., that the priests of the Siam and Amarapura 
sects do not, when they meet, salute each other. Amongst 
other peculiarities which distinguish the one from the other, 
I may also here mention the fact, that the Amarapura sect 
differs from the Siamese by having both the shoulders covered 
with a roll of robe, I will not express an opinion as to the 
correctness or incorrectness of the innovation ; but judging 
from the conduct of the fathers of the Buddhist faith, the 
adjustment of the robe, so as to leave one shoulder bare (as is 
the wont of the Siamese sect) seems to be proper, at least in 
appearing in an assembly. The reader will find frequent men- 
tion of this in Buddhistical writers. I shall content myself 
with three extracts from Tumour’s Pali Buddhistical Annals, 
in the sixth volume of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

The Tliero Anando who had attained the arahathood, also 
repaired to the meeting. ‘ How did he go ’ ? Saying to him- 
self with the greatest delight, adjusting his robes, so as to leave 
one shoulder hare,'*' p. 517. ‘‘ Having thus imposed on him- 
self that office, the venerable TJpdli rising, adjusting his robe 
so as to leave one shoulder hare, and taking up the ivory- 
wrought fan, and bowing down to the senior priests took his 
seat on the dhammdsanan (pulpit),” p. 519. ‘‘The venerable 


* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol. vii, p. 1007. 
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Anando then rising from his seat, and adjusting his robes, 
so as to leave one shoulder hare^ and bowing down to the 
senior Bhikkhn, took his place in the Dhammdsanan^ holding 
up the ivory- wrought fan.” p. 521, 

This is an ascetic rite, probably borrowed from the Insti- 
tutes of Manila where it is laid down, (Cap, II., § 193). ‘‘Let 
.him always keep his right arm xtncovered^ — be always de- 
cently apparelled, and properly composed,” &c. Again in 
Cap. IV., § 58, “ In a temple of consecrated fire, in the pasture 
of kine, in the presence of Brahmins, in reciting the Veda, 
and in eating his food, let him hold out his right arm un- 
co vervdr 

Reference is made by Mr. Justice 8tark to Updl\ one of the 
priests named in the above extract, and a doubt is expressed 
as to wdiether he was identical with Updli J/a/m the 
nobleman wliose conversation with Buddha is noticed in a 
passage from the Amdivutura^ extracted into my “ Bidut Bay.- 
garawa,” p. clvin They were however different persons. The 
priest TJpali was a barber; but the nobleman of the same 
name w^as the follower of a Tirthuka^ an heretic. A brief 
history of the former is given by tlie Rev. Spence Hardy in his 
work on Buddhism, (p.p. 231-2); and the same wH ter gives the 
history of Upaii, the laic or “householder,” (ib. p. 266). 

Having noticed the want of identity between the two 
IJpalis, I shall proceed to consider wdiat Mr. Btark calls “the 
distinguishing terms characteristic of and layman.” 

In one sense, the words gihi and hhikhu have the same 
distinction which laicus and clerus have ; but, generally, they 
serve to indicate no other difference save that between the 
ho used holder and the houseless wander e)\ wdiich latter a priest 
undoubtedly is, by the rigid vows <if his order. From the 
Sanskrit word c55aS5, griha we obtain the term grihapati^ 
lord of the liouse,’ ‘ landlord beaxitifully expressive of the 
English w’^ord ‘host,’ as eontra-distinguisheil from amuttd 
^ guest ’or ‘stranger/ 
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As applied to the laic only, there are to he found several 
honorific terms of address in hooks ; as for instance 
“0 youths,” “ 0 prosperous,” &c. So also as ap- 
plied generally to the ascetic, we have a 

word adopted from the Pali, which frequently occurs in 
the Milindapprama in the^sense of ^ Hail I Your Worship 1 ’ 

The names assumed by the Buddhist priests are different 
from those taken by the laity ; e. g., Sangha Rakkhita ; 
Dhamma Ratana ; Samanatissa ; Dhammananda ; Atthadassi ; 
Sumanasara ; Sumana ; Gunarataiia ; Jinananda ; Dhammd- 
nanda ; Dhammarama ; Dhammatilaka ; Siri-Sumana ; Panna- 
s^ra ; Dhammakklianda ; Sobhita ; Suguiia ; Ratanapala ; &c., 
&c. Some of them are coined, whilst others, like Siddhatta 
and Rahula, are those Avhich are found in books. The fol- 
lowing passage extracted from the Buddhaivansa^ shews the 
origin of the word Bdliula^ which does not signify eclipsed,” 
as hinted hj Mr. Stark. 

o(5\0qdo^9«jo«s^o 

<53^^®C^d3©'r333 S)^r^0'CO.d3C3^^ 3S3Cc<53d'3^?f <p003-cfig 

€)^^03CDo 0045Do^>£X^E) 3; §GvtD'fC0d)3Ca. .©^-COZStCSodoggQ -C503®<5I-Cd 
®00®CD3C5^3PO&1. 

That is : — 

‘*At this time, Suddhodana heard that (Yasodar^) the 
mother of Rahula, had given birth to a son ^ and, desirous of 
gladdening his son, sent him a message (to announce the 
event). The Bodisat, on receiving the announcement, 
claimed, ^ A EdJtuIa is born I’ A he has bee7i created I When 
the king, having inquired what his son had said, was informed 
of {ta?j waahanaii) that word (i. e. Rdhula, the chief word of 
his son’s exclamation,) Suddhodana said ‘ Let then Rdhula 
(prince) itself be the name of my grandson from henceforth.’ ” 

The names which are used by the laic as terms of address 
towards the elders of the Buddhist church, are generally those 
given to their native countries ; as for instance Miripenn^, 
Karai^goda, Bentota, Ambagaliapitiya, &c., &c. The titles which 
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were anciently given by the Crown to a chief hierarch of the 
Buddhist church was Sang a Rdja. (See an instance of this in 
the extracts in my “ Sidat-Sa^garawa,” p. ccxxvii.) But, when 
the Si:yihalese Government had ceased to exist, the dignitaries 
of their church were designated Ndijaha and Anu-^ndya'ka 
(“the chief” and the “next chief-’) with the honorific affix 
of Ternnndnse or Unndnse,- 

Treating of the word says Mr. Stark : — 

The word is not used however to any other than such priests (a TMra), 
It is not given to Kapuiod or god’s priest ; nor to the Yakadurdj or devil’s 
priest ; nor to the Balikdmydj or planet priest.” 

He is quite right. No respect whatever was originally 
shewn to the priests of a worship which had not the sanction 
of Buddhism. Thus a “devil’s priest” was called YaJckhd-^ 
ddsa (Pali), or Yakdessd (Sinhalese), “the devil’s slave.’* 
But, as corruptions crept into the religious worship of the 
Island, from the invasions of Ceylon by the Malabars,"*^ and 
Yakka worship was gradually introduced by them, Hhe sla^^e 
of the devil ’ became Yakadurd^ or ‘ the teacher of demono- 
logy’: and the simple Ka 2 niwd\ ^ god’s priest,’ was designated 
‘ Kcqmrdla.^ Even here the reader will observe that the 
honorifics used are such as do not convey much respect 
towards the professors of the new faith. 

The aversion which the Sinhalese anciently felt to demono- 
logy, and, consequently the contempt with which they 
regarded the professors of that faith, viz., the Audi Fakirs, 
who- were at one time the pest of Ceylon, may be easily 
gathered from the Audi mdlci^ a book written with the pro- 


^ See Mr. Silva’s Essay in Lee’s Ribeiro, p. 274, et seq^. 
t This word is derived from iS5iC3 * to set apart,’ ^ dedicate ’ — it being 
usual, when a vow is made to the gods, that as an earnest of one’s obligation, 
or the assurance of the fulfilment of one’s vows, to plant a pillar, as it were 
the foundation stone of the buildings to he thereafter erected for the ceremony. 
Wnence this pillar is called ssad leap, and the priest who plants it is thence 
designated Kapuwd^ 
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fessed object of alienating the affections of the misguided 
natives, who had evinced an attachment to a Pretender to 
the Sinhalese throne ; and of denouncing the faith which he 
professed. The writer in reference to the Pretender says 
that ^ it would be far profitable to give to a dog that which is 
in vain spent for WilMiva^ the deviPs slave &c. : — 

6\3a3«^833f(3^d 

And after an immense deal of reproachful language in respect 
of the religion which his hero professed, the writer thus ex- 
presses himself as to the different merits of the worship of 


Buddhas, gods, men, and devils. 

-20i:9^si'©(^0o3£rl‘ 0zi«^8{^6\01 ^<^:)03®53 ozdgsisf tsy 

6 ^^ ®«d0o3^ad® 0^(50^(330 ^^0^03 ^^ztn 01(5^0^4533^ <^z ^ 

O34:^^^fQD08g©-8S5O'£O2S! O^c^©030© 0z(5g4533^0 i5o9®0453z 233 


‘‘ Those who worshipped Buddha and reached the city of 
Niwan, have never fallen into Hell : those who worshipped 
and offered unto gods have never failed their reward : those 
who served man (kings of this world) have had their reward 
both good and evil : hut those who offered unto devils, were 
ever lost both in this as in the next world, and was never 
benefited.” 

Another class of terms of address to which reference is 
made are “household words”; and Mr. Stark thinks that they 
are “generally of a common character, and not words of 
affection or endearment.” 

Not BO. The terms of endearment amongst the Sinhalese 
are nearly as many as those of honor and rank. Take for 
instance the epithets for “ woman,” neglected and degraded 
woman. She is sotiduru or va)ai^ expressive of what Milton 
describes her to be, the 

“fairest of creation * * and best.” 


She is vati ‘wealth,’ or ‘life of man/ tantamount to the 
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expression “the better half,” as when Milton describes her to be^ 

“ Part of my soul, I seek thee, and thee claim 
My other half,” 

Other terms, like those which Mrs. Malaprop thinks, ‘ profane 
expressions of endearment,’ are not wanting amongst ns ; hnt 
with them, we have no concern here. I may therefore pass 
on to different other terms by which woman is designated. 
She is imma ‘ the tempter ; ’ sanda ‘ moon-like beauty piya 
ov kama ‘the darling;’ vilasi or kata ‘the very delight of 
man.’ I am free to admit that the Sinhalese, like other 
nations, have not failed to notice the frailty, the weakness^ 
and the timidity of woman ; and to coin words expressive 
of such qualities. The word (©<5z given by Mr. Stark^ 
being the classic form of the same word,) indicates the 
timidity of her mind, as timii-a^ga expresses the 

weakness of her frame ; and go: liya^ ‘ winding shrub,’ signi- 
fies her dependence on man, like 

” the woodbiue, the sweet honey suckle, 

Gently entwist, the female ivy so, 

Euringa the barky fingers of the elm.” 

If in this respect the Sinhalese may be accused of want' of 
gallantry, it is, I apprehend, 'a charge to which they subject 
themselves in common with the best and most enlightened 
nations of the West. The reader will find a precedent in th^ 
line where Ovid makes Hero write to Leaiider, thus : — 

Ut corpus te7ieTis ita mens infirma puellis. 

In a country where the natives closely imitate the manners 
of the dominant race, one may naturally be inclined to expect 
that English epithets of endearment are generally used by the 
Siijihalese. In my varied intercourse with my countrymen, 
I have, however, not known more tlian one instance of the 
kind, and that confined to a dashing young fellow who had 
been the domestic servant in an English family. It is possible, 
nevertheless, that there are other instances of natives using 
English household terms of endearment ; but I may ventui^e 
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to assert that the practice is not general, '^and that it is not 
likely to he so hereafter. In the instance* referred to hy me 
above, the words used were my dear.” A person who proved 
the fact gave it as “ dio ” ; and between the ignorance of the 
witness, and the dulness of the Interpreter, a new word 
appeared ; and the Judge took it down “ biii" — a fact which 
moreover shows that the natives are not familiar with such 
terms, 

I have considered the titles of address given to males. It 
may be convenient here to enter into an investigation of those 
usually applied to the female sex. 

A Lady of distinction, such as the wife of a Mudaliyar, is 
or 000®0 ; she is sometimes 

addressed by equals 000©»00 qo^0co 3, ; or 003 

A lady who is a grade inferior to the last receives the title of 
It is however the usual address of the wife of a 
Muhandiram or Appuhami, and of the unmarried daughter of 
a Mudaliyar. 003 ^ 33 ® is the title of an Arachchi’s wife, whilst 
is that of the wife of Kangany, Vidana or Gamarila ; 
^ 3 ® is the honorary designation of a respectable Velldla female 
of the lower classes. It is sometimes assumed by males of the 
same standing in society as* the females last mentioned, 
especially in the Southern Province ; but it may bd observed 
that it is a term more appropriate to a female. 

In the Kandyan Provinces is the highest title of a 

lady of distinction, second only to a or Royal Princess. 

“ Her Highness ” is the feminine form of 
which Mr. Stark says on the authority of Clough,, is equi- 
valent to Mr.” The former may therefore be regarded as 
equal to ‘‘ Mrs.,” and is only applied to a gentlewoman; whilst 


* No. B5,800. District Court of Colombo, South, before Judge Langslow, 
for compelling Defendant to marry Plaintiff — a witness stated ; “the defendant 
addressed the plaintiff ‘ Ado Hdmi,’ she him “ PiJlai ; and when she called 
him so, he called her “bm’‘ {Dear). 1 believe them to be very endearing 
terms.” — See Judge Langslow’s notes of the evidence. 
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is decidedly the designation of the plebeian female, 
which means, literally, “gem,"’ is the term for 
‘‘ gentle lass,” although it is frequently used towards those who 
have attained a good old age. This last term which had once 
fallen into disuse, is again current throughout the low country, 
and it is applied in the same manner in which it was originally 
done, by being applied to the ladies amongst the Sinhalese. 

The above are the honorary titles of the Velldla caste, all other 
castes being entitled to different other designations, such as 
and .oD 3 ©S, the wife and daughter respectively of a 
‘smith’; ‘washer woman,’ &c. &c. 

My limits forbid my entering more deeply into the subject 
than I have done. I shall therefore proceed to notice a few 
other matters of interest, to which Mr. Justice Stark alludes 
in the essay to which I have so frequently referred. Of 
these, the terms by which Kandyans designate their children 
as to size demand attention here. Mr. Stark notices only 
two, loku and tikiri^ whilst there are no less than five 
words which convey the respective ages of children or persons 
in a family. Thus, loku is the ‘ eldest ’ of a family; medduma 
or ‘middle’ is the next in gradation or age ; kudd indicates 
‘ small; ’ tikiri ‘ smaller ’ still; and the ‘ smallest’ of all. 

In the maritime country, however, tikiri is not used ; and 
ehittayd, a term peculiar to the low country, is a ‘ bit-boy,’ as 
applied to haba or ‘ baby,’ smaller thdJi punchd or ‘little one.’ 

The Pali or Tamil word aiyd, probably derived from the 
Sanskrit drya^ “ the respectable,” is found in the Sinhalese ; 
and is used by us to signify ‘elder brother’; and akkd^ which 
is a Sanskrit word for “ mother,” is adopted in the Si:ghaleee 
to designate ‘ elder sister.’ The use of these terms denote 
the great respect with which the elder members of a family 
are treated amongst the Sinhalese ; and it is well known that 
elder brothers and sisters amongst us are never mentioned or 
called by their proper names. When the terms aiyd and akkd 

* See Pr* Wilson’s Mindii Vrama^ vol. I., p. 113, note. 
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assume a more endearing form, they are expressed aiyandi 
and akhandi ; and the same termination ( andi ) is employed 
■yrhen speaking of a mother respectfully, as ammandi. The 
termination, in a similar application of the words ^ father,’ 
and hdla-ajJj^d or hdppa ‘ uncle ’ is cTichi, as dp^^ochcM^ 
hdppochcM, 

As the above are nominal terms of address peculiar in their 
use and application, so there are also nominal terminations 
and verbal affixes in the Siiihalese, to which I shall allude 
here. Of nominal terminations, 1 may mention a peculiarity 
which is not generally understood. It is in reference to the 
use of names without honorihc aiiixf^s. Wlien persons address 
each otlier without honorifics, they change the terminations 
of the name from one vowel sound to another. They do so 
with a view of conveying respect, Tlnis for instance poddd^ 
Mittie one’ is changed miojVHhU; Justindio Jiisiini ; Go mis 
to Cornise &c. Though the Iatto 3 ‘ is the vociitive form of the 
noun, yet that form is adopted in the other cases also, with a 
view to honor the person spoken of. Where, however, no 
respect is intended, the proper termination of the name is 
alone retained. 


There are several verbal affixes. Of them, stkd 

denotes the highest respect, as in the imssage 

c 53 ^g 6 )o^(§^d:^. So does menaiua^ 

as in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ 

Speaking of verbal affixes in the imperative mood, to com 
vey various degrees of respect to the person addressed, I shall 
here exhibit a few of the changes which one solitary word 
undergoes, when applied to different persons. Take for 
instance ‘ to come 


1 

'2 is>3§gdi®0t 

3 CS53^^dt©^01 

4 


... to kings ... ^]p 002 £D 0 . 

... to noblemen ... C3cs^£2^(2i\0i5j^0. 

... to Priesthood.. , 0©cff3 or 
( to a Banian era ) . 

-{ byaThvi-a [ 
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5 ... to equals ... <p 3 ©\ 03 ^. 

6 ... ... to inferiors ... 

7 0 C 3 ^ 0 c 333 ... ... gentleman 1 ^^0 ^^^0, 

Q . ^ J or an equal, ( ^ 

o c 530S53^ ... *** ^ respectfully, ^ ot ^)^€)3 

9 ... ... [ or husband. ) d43:j03e\i:s5h 

10 ^q), c ® ... ... f I 06^(5^, 

11 ©>S) 3 ( 9 ^ 5 ^ < familiarly 

12 m ( ' ) 0^. 

13 ... ... f -tQ menials or ) 

14 6 ^s^^ ... ...< low caste per- > 

15 <^^^30 or ©^ 30 i 5 ^ ... ( sons. J 

In reference do the variety of expressions used amongst 
the Sinhalese, the following extract from my Sidat Sa^gara,” 
p. Ixiv., may not be out of place here. 

“ There are nnmerous words in the Sinhalese which are used towards 
particular chss's of people, e. g., 0z00^dii5^0 ‘ proceed,’ is a term peculiar 
in i<s application to the priesthood, whereas coaio^@\0i^0, of the like sig- 
nificatipn, is applied to the nobility, and c5^0, OQwS^S^’, O0cn^08, C30 
to equals and inferiors of di:fferent grades. So likewise 00'^ <15^0 ‘ eat’ is 
applied to priests «>dc^^o56^0^3:f0 to nobles, ssiisSS to inferiors ; and the ‘’apt, 
with different modifications, such as £S343D0a©\5S3d’ >8553 OiSt 

08, -8553, -8553 8 05, to equals and inferiors.” 

So various are the modes of address, adopted by the Sinha- 
lese towards particular individuals, that the simple ^ yes/ 
used in familiar intercourse, is changed into 0 ®>ao 8 , when the 
nobility are addressed; and into when the priesthood. 

The simple ‘ no ’ becomes ® 0 JS, under similar circum- 
stances; and ©tcs 33<^8 ^good’ is changed to and 

^ Having thus considered the principal matters to which M>. 
Stark has attracted attention, I shall in the next place notice 
the modes of reverence” referred to in the following para- 
graph. 

“ Tl.ere are several modes of reverence or obeisance among the Sinhalese : — 
The shoes also off: placing the right band on the breast, and bowing ; joining 
the hands, raising them thus to the forehead, end bowing ; falling on the 
knees, and so doit g; and prostration on the face upon the ground.” 
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No native of the lower orders ever thinks" of entering B 
ioalfUDiva or “mansion” of a nobleman, without first leaving 
his slippers at the gate. This is an ancient custom in the East, 
which was enforced by Europeans for a very long time. Ben- 
net, in his work on Ceylon, (p. 100,) notices a decision of Go- 
vernment'**' respecting the assumption by natives of shoes and 
stockings, which they did to avoid being obliged to leave their 
slippers at the gates of gentlemen whom they visited; and we 
know of instances in Colombo, where natives of the highest 
families were refused admission into European houses, because 
they departed from the ancient custom of leaving their slip- 
pers at the door. But, happily, the time are changed ! We 
perceive a great so *ial change in the conduct of Europeans to- 
wards natives. From the adoption of English customs we 
augur happy results, amongst which (although the remark 
may excite a smile in certain quarters) I may almost predict, 
the abolition of caste-distinctions and class-prejudices. To 
proceed:— However stringent was the original custom in re- 
gard to going barefooted in the presence of the nobility, there 


* Mr. John Brixiua De Zilva, the present assessor of the Liatriot Court of 
dalle, who wore shoes and stockings in Court with my unqualified ap- 

probation, was refused admission into the Kachoheri with such European 
appendages. That gentleman felt that, as a British subject, he had as great 
a right to wear shoes and stockings as those who were of European birth ; but 
as the Collector chose to make a reference to the Governor, which was followed 
by the most extraordinary decision, that * His Excellency would not sanction 
the adoption of the most comfortable portions of the European and Native 
costumes; and that the Interpreter must choose one or the other; ’ Mr. DeZilva 
relinquished his visits to the Eaohcheri, rather than the comforts of his adopted 
dress. A writer in the Calcutta Review^ December 1849, p. 381, defends the 
policy of a similar decision in India ; but the reader will perceive how different 
afe the costumes of the turban-clad Hindu, and the comb-wearing Sipbalese, 
aild therefore how very inapplicable are the writer’s remarks to Ceylon, even 
if they can be justified upon other grounds: “How much exitability, for in- 
stance, has been shewn (says the writer) in respect to what has been called ‘ the 
shoe question.* Taking off the shoe or slipper, was no custom introduced by 
the English. It was, and has been, the established custom of India for ages. 
If the natives of India claim a conformity to our customs, let them have it by 
all means on equal terms. Let them have their purgris or turbans in the 
ante-chamber. A native of whatever degree is perfectly well aware that he 
cannot call upon a native of high rank, without submitting to his country’s 
etiquette ; and he will conform to it without a demur, though he grudges to 
do BO to an European of equal rank. The Bengalis are the only natives (and 
only a small section of thirm) who object to it. Why they do so object we 
never could comprehend. The Greeks, afar more independent, polished, and 
intelleotlial people, always left their slippers in the lobby.” 
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seems to have been but little distinction in the forms of salu- 
tation. According to these forms one is entitled to be saluted 
(except he be a very low-caste person) in the same manner 
that he salutes his host; foi*, in the modes of saluting, by 
clasping the hands, there is no distinction between the noble 
aristocrat and the humble plebeian. The etiquette amongst 
the Sinhalese is, that a female ought to raise her hands to the 
forehead, whilst it suffices if a male should only lift them up 
so high as the tip of his fingez’s might reach his lips. In the 
Galle District, it is a serious offence not to return the saluta- 
tion of a person; and so scrupulous are they in this respect, 
that the late first Maha Mudaliydr, Illaijgakon of Matara, 
never failed to return the compliment to all the Sinhalese whp 
paid him the respect by bowing with an endili ^^ — by which 
is meant the obeisance made by the clasping of the hands 
together. Of course he never raised his hands to the face 
when a Padtiivd or a Berakdrayd was the saluter ; but 
even in the case of such persons, he, as is the practice in near- 
ly all the parts of Ceylon where ancient customs are strictly 
adhered to, made an inclination of his hand or hands, as the 
case may be, by raising them up in the form of a semi-Salaam 
of the Hindus. With regard to others of inferior calsses, no 
distinction is ever shown by those who correctly understand 
the etiquette on the subject. A Buddhist priest, or Buddha 
is to be worshipped pasaTiga pihituwdy as w© 

read in innumerable passages in the Buddhist scriptures, that 
is, by touching the ground with five parts of the bod}' of the 
saluter. This is difficult to be explained without a represen- 
tation; but if the reader will only fancy a person falling 
down on his face,t and then lifting up the body supported by 
the forehead, the two elbows, and the knees — ^and then putting 
his clasped-hands to the forehead, he may perhaps get some 

^ In tha anjali (Sanskrit) or respectful obeisance, (says Professor Wilson), 
the hea<3 is slightly bowed, the palms of the hands are bro ght together, and 
raised literally to the middle of the forehead, so th t the tips of the thumbs 
•only are in contact with it. Hindu TheairCf Yol. II. p. 108. 

t “ I fell at his feet to worship him.’* Rev. xix. 10. 
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conception of a person prostrating in the manner indicated 
by ^pasa^ga fiMtuwd 

It is pleasing indeed to see well trained natives make the 
usual salutation between man and man; for they do it in as 
graceful a manner as a Frenchman makes a bow* On the 
contrary, nothing can be more offensive to the sight than the 
half -English and half-Sirihalese salutation of some, the nolens- 
volens nod of others, and the ill-looking bow of that foreign 
people whom a Gajabdhu made the settlers of the Alutkiiru 
E6ral6, Like their outward forms of salutation, their langu- 
age, too, is a mixture of Si:ghalese and foreign idioms, and is 
different from that spoken by the real descendants of the 
Si^iha race. 

Amongst the Siijhalese, a present of some little thing, when 
made by an inferior to a superior, is considered as a high 
mark of respect ; and to refuse it is to insult the donor. The 
Natives usually take forty* leaves of betel, as the drgh\ja\ of 
our Hindu neighbours, on visiting their chiefs. A “ pingo,” 
or kada or cakes and fruits is not unfrequently presented; and 
this is ornamented with white tender leaves of the coconut 
palm. Amongst equals, presents are exchanged as a mark of 
attention ; and, if from a low-caste man, one of a higher caste 
receives a favor, the latter shows his respect by visiting the 
former with a pingo, which he takes no farther than the stile 
of the low-caste man’s garden. 

Whilst it is a fact that all classes reciprocrate the common 
courtesies of life, it is also a fact, and one worthy of attention 
— ^that the Buddhist priests, who receive the homage of the 
laic, never return the obeisance of any one. 


* This is the same form of “ worship ” which the R v. Spence Hardy in his 
Baste n Monachism, p. 25, describes being ptrf rmed, “ with his for head 
to the gruu id, and touching the groiml with his kue s and But 

Mr. Hardy is wrong in sajing that the toes'' should touch th^ ground. 
Bor “ ioea,” read elbows." 

t " She oomfs with m drffhya, a pr b« nt indi' ativt’ of respect to a superior. 
It matters not of what it consists.’^ — hr'i7ao;i’f>* Hindu /'hcatre, I p, 312. 
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This is, perhaps, from a notion that as a son of Buddha,” 
and indeed, one of ‘ the three gems of adoration,’ the priest is 
entitled to the same reverence,* which Buddha exacted from 
all beings. For, it is stated by that sage, in his first discourse 
in the Pdrdji'ka^ on being remonstrated by Veranja against 
what he considered an unjustifiable departure from decorum 
and propriety on the part of Gautama, by not reverently salut- 
ing venerable Brdhmins; such as the aged, the honorable, the 
experienced, and the far advanced in life — that there was not 
a single being amongst Brahmas, Gods, Sramanas or Brahmins 
in the whole universe of the Brahma, the Ddwa, and the 
human worlds, whom he should reverently salute, in whose 
presence he should rise, or whom he should invite to be 
seated.t 

The scriptures, too, receive the same reverence from the 
votaries of Buddha, which they pay to the priesthood. For, 
as Mr. Justice Stark properly observes the Jdtaha-pota^ 
or the Book of Incarnations is styled Jdtaka^poUwaJiansi.'^^ 
As to the respectful posture in which the scriptures should be 
listened to, it is stated in the Loweda-sangrahaya^ that ** one 
should neither sit on high whilst the hana is read on the 
ground, nor stand up whilst it is read on high.” — 

The Rev. Spence Hardy thus notices the subject, in his 
work on Eastern Monacliism. 

‘‘The Sramana rective'j worship from the householder, and he forms patt 
of the SaisjKha, in which all Buddhists profess to take refuge, when they 
repeat the three-fold formula of protection. Ih^ priest never make 
obeisance to any one, and never pay any outward mark of respect. Iti 
the books, they are represen* ed as using the word a form of the 


* “ The protection of Saijgha cannot he received by any one who sits 
ne r a priest without pe' mislion.” — Hafdy*t Eastern MonachUrrif p. 210. 

f The habits of the Sinhalese in respect of the outward marks of res- 
p ct and attention to Bu^eriors, accord with those of the Hindus ; as enjoined 
by Mrnu -n hia Institutes, u. § 185. — See alco, 7r. Asiatic S, iii.p. 198., et <cd. 
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eeoond person singular that ig offensively low, when a*? dressing Kings, 
or even deities; all other persons use the honorific forpa of the verb, 
when addressing them, but they never use it in return ; they r oive h nor 
from all beings, in ail forms: but they never give it to any being in*’^ 
any form.’^ — p. 414. 

Mr. Hardy is substantially correct in what he states in the 
above extract ; but the remark respecting ©-sol’ id, as being the 
pronoun used by the priest to the layman, requires qualification. 
It is possible that this “formo£ the second person 
occurs in hooks translated from the Pali into the Sinhalese; 
but I have never met with a single passage in any original 
Sinhalese work in which a priest is made to address a laic, 
much less a King, or a God, with a pronoun “ that is offensive- 
ly low.” The word that I have always met with in my read- 
ing, as the pronoun used by the priest to the laic (except 
indeed where the Pali tioan is rendered literally into 
Sinhalese) is tepi or ecsoB tojd^ the form of the second 
person plural^ which I need not inform the reader, becomes 
like other terms of address when used in the plural form, 
an honorific.* 

I shall content myself with five examples: — 

1. In the Atta)igalu-Wa?isa^ Nanda Maha Thera is made to 
address his royal pupil, Siri Sangabb, who was also his nephew, 
with ©soB you thus : 4:^03 dm 

<^723 ^id’233©C0£S «fi«^03 0Cjd^®€d£S, tK53C£)» 

<]pz£9 -s^®ad©co-2$3 ©£S3B q^^30q ©S)»i03<530 

Smg S)ocBd3C593d0^i^©.eicS<^©m,..qs’i. ^‘Afterwards, 
one day, his uncle Nanda Maha Thera recited pirit to Prince 
Siri Sangab6, who had attained his majority; and, after he 
had heard haiia^ addressed him as follows : ‘ Most noble 


* The plural fonn of the second person may be properly used with the 
epithet, ‘Lord,^ ‘Master,* &c. e. g. ©ssaS 

©< 33 iS^ C53Zi@cC345D^ ©S30q ‘ My Lord (address- 

ing Buddha) did you (^iCaoS) obtain this unshaken firmness from the god. 
dess of earfii ? Are you Sakra ? Are you Brahma 7^Smajm-gundlankdra. 
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Prince, yon (cs^ssB) have now mastered the Bnddhistieal doc- 
trines, and also the inferior arts and science,’ &c. 

2. The same prince having afterwards refused to assume 
the reigns of Government, is thus addressed by the ^mesihood, 
upon the earnest solicitations of the populace : — 

‘‘ There is much merit that you ((§^£d 8 ) have acquired,” &c. 

3. King Milindu is thus addressed by Nagasena th 6 ra in 
the MilindaiijiTcmia ; and this be it remembered is like the 
last, a translation from the Pali ; — 

00o0o^td'-835. “ He inquired, ‘ Monarch, 
where is the city of your birth,’ ” &c. 

4. In the TMipawansa the priest Maha-sup is represented 
as speaking to King Ajatasatru thus : 

00 ^ 

£33^3t33^C»0 ©^3O0Z>26 ^I^-8S3(5^© 0«S3 G)d432^ 

£S3d043D^0 00 ®«£ 5 :io 38 “ He said, Monarch, 

danger is to be apprehended in future to the venerable relics, 
from (the malignity of) heritics. It is as well, whilst there 
are kings eminently faithful like yourself (®»iS 3 Do) to make .a 
depository of relics with a view to avert the danger.” 

5. Mahasena, a God of Swarga is addressed by As$a- 
gutta thera with tepi, in the following passage in the 
Milindapprapia : — 

©-Q«d£i30(3l^O5®>^3GDl<5© §08>£5f00'ed'^3§ 98 
<SD 0 < 5 i§ 03<5CO ^^QSDZ<5 §©Ci93tO^CO0 e3o0CS>-8S3<5^SCf 

^0 ^o®^^c§^-ss^ 6 \<so 2 si ©\S 33 OG 0 i <5 Hail your divine 

Majesty Mahdsena ; we who always behold with our divine 
eyes these six heavens besides the human world, have failed 
to perceive any one besides yourself (®si30,) who is able to 
defeat King Milindu in his artful dialectics, and thereby to 
nourish the religion of Buddha.” 

I have already" made a passing allusion to d\ju 

hovan ^ 4 ong life,” as a term of greeting amongst the Biyha- 
lese. I may here also mention that we use another term which is 
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<p3 0^^5053 difurakshdkara denda ‘^may your life be 
pi’eservcd and it is not unusual amongst us to bid one — 
subagaman, which literally means “fare-well.” The usual 
mode of taking leave amongst the Sii^halese, is by asking 
awasara^ “ leave ’’—although amongst equals we frequently 
say, i)2) mama goMn ennd “ I shall go and 

rekirny' quite different from the Tamil odnnn^ simply, 
“ I will come.” 

With the above my observations on the forms of salutation 
and modes of address amongst the Sinhalese, terminate ; but, 
before I conclude, I cannot forbear making a few remarks on 
what Mr. Stark considers the connection between “ the 
royal colour,” and “ the title of the great.” 

“ Nila was thus perhaps what may be called the royal or government 
colour, and wor’'s of that formation may be so derived. There was a 
NiZawie', at the head of several of the d'^partments. It was the title 
aaually giv^n to any high official, and it is still the tit’e of the great officer 
of government in the temples. 

** The term in question may, I conceive, be so rendered accordingly. 
Thus when the valiant G ja-bdhu R&ja, whose city (un’ike the banquet 
house of a great king as hia ministers ignorantly represented) had been 
entered by an enemy, and many captives taken, at length resolved on an 
expedition for their xecov* ry, be went out from the council with Nila YOdayd 
(’20(3©'CO'lqc&3) the great officer of war. These words, however, have been 
rendered ‘Nfla the giant,’ and ‘the great g*ant Nila,’ as if ^00 {nila) 
were a proper name, and not like 4i50ca (nilaya) and (nilatala) 

an office place or situa'ion.” 

There is no more connection between nila as a ‘ colour,’ 
and nila as an ‘ office,’ — than there is between 7 iil as the 
verb, “ to be unwilling,” and nill as the noun which signifies 
“ the shining spark of brass in trying and melting the ore.” 
Nor is the appellation of Gaja Bahii’s giant, who accompanied 
him on his expedition to the Solian country, derived from 
nila (blue colour,) any more than is the Nila Pnrdna of the 
serpent God,* or the great nila^ that lofty and sacred mountain 


See Asiatic Researches, Vol. xy. 
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of the Rainayana, whose summit was of pure and bright 
gold,"^ 

As respects colour Mr. Stark adds : 

“ The great colour Avas <^^0 ( mla) the colour of the sky and ocean, and 
like these, indeed, suscepti])le of many sliades ‘from green to dark blue ; 
hut commonly denoting this last, the colour of Vishnu's garment. It is to 
this colour allusion is so often made in the descriptive writings of the Siy- 
halese poets ; as when they sing the praises of feet, soft and beautiful ‘ as 
the full blown lotus.’ 

00^08 q . 

also when they speak of ‘lotus hair,’ and the [nilanhh'a) 

or blue ornament of daik eyes.” 

The Siy-liale^ie are, doubtles;^, great admirers of hliie as a 
“ colour;” yet it is not to that colour which allusion is so 
often made in the descriptive writings of the poets, as sup- 
posed by Mr. Stark. When in singing the praises of the feet, 
the poet compares them to ( 5 ^s 55 o 00 ^SB£iic 5 the full blown 
tender lotus,” he only compares them to the broad formation, 
and the tenderness, of the iiower — by no means intending to 
convey its colour. YoTsara as a name for the lotus, is a generic 
term. It may eithei* be tlie irlilte or the red lotus ; but it 
never signifies the Nelanibium speclomni^ which is distin- 
guished by nil u pul ; as when we speak of a niluj)ule9i.^ ‘ him- 
lotus-eyed,’ a term for ^ woman,’ exp)ressive of her beauty as 
^ belle,’ is in English. The hair, it is true, is compared to 
hlne objects, as the tall of a peacock, and sometimes to green 
objects, as the VdleHuarla octancl ra but never, as I appre- 
hend, to the lotus : and the reason for this, (what may seem to 
be a strange comparison) is— nr>if that blue,” is con- 

sidered to be a “great,” “government,” or “royal, colour”; 
but that the Siyhalese did not anciently draw a distinction 
between green, blue, and hlaclc. Thus, when we say, ^ 50 «- 8 S 5 o <5 


^ The fact however, that one and the same word can in the course of 
time assume various forms for awIous ohjccds, ])i’oved as it is by numher> 
less exanmles, rec[uireH no further .su])port.- • llopp’s Comp. Gram., p. 16. 

t See my Sidat Sayganl, Note Ap. p. xcviii. 
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in respect of our eyes, we do not mean, blue ornament of 
dark eyes,” but simply tbe darkness of one's eyes, or the 
dimness which one feels on getting a fit of fainting. 

But Mr. Stark is right when he understands the phrase 
lotus-month) as refeiTing to “ red lips ; ” for it is 
remarkable that whilst western nations sing the praises of the 
lips signifying the mouth, in a limited sense ; the orientals 
speak of the mouth in a like sense to signify the lips. is 

specifically the red loiiiS)^ and in comj)aring the mouth to 
that flower, we only convey the redness of the lips, as the 
English bard conveys the same idea, by referring to Coral, 
Speaking of tamharU) Mr. Stark thinks that “it might well 
give occasion to the same name as a designation of the Island, 

‘ Tambrapariii,” red leaf, whence the classic ap- 
pellation for Ceylon, Taprolane'' 

The origin of this word is no longer a matter for specula- 
tion. It is Avell known that it is derived from Tanibavanna) 

“ copper colour,”— that hue which seems to be held so sacred 
amongst the Hindus, that, according to the institutes of Mann, 
(Cap. iv. § 130), it is ar offence to pass over even the “ shadow 
of a cop 2 ‘)er-coloured man but I am glad of the opportunity 
thus presented, of correcting an eii’or into which the learned 
translator of the Mahawaijsa has inadvertently fallen. 

Dr. Mill, in recoi*ding his opinion on “ this most authentic 
History of Ceylon”; says, in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, for December 1836 : — 

“This real origin of the celebrated name Taprohane — (whatever may be 
thought of the story connected with it in the Mahdwansa and which may 
seem with greater probability to have arisen from the Tamra-varna^ or 
copper colour, of its southern cliifa near so Avell known to Naviga- 

tors—is one of the points of curious and interesting information which we 
owe mainly to this publication of Mr, Tumour. Whatever had been 
before suggested on the probable origin of that name, so little now known 
except in these Buddhistic Books, as one of the proper names of the great 
island of Lmica or Singkala-dwipa) was in the highest degree forced and 
improbable (e. g. the Hind. Tapim-liahan ; or ‘the Island of llavany .”) 
— p. 330. 
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Now Dr, Mill was quite right in thinking it was more pro- 
bable that this name was derived from tdmra-varna (which 
is taniba-vanna in Pali) copper colour^'' than from tamha 
panniyo^ copper given in Mr. Tnrnoiir’s version 

of the Mahawansa. For, it appears that Mr. Tumour has 
fallen into this error by taking the text to be Tamha x>an- 
nattlia 2oanniyo, And although he has coiTected .the text in 
his Errata.^ by giving as the correct word T'amhavanattha 
pdnayOy he has, nevertheless, failed to rectify the error in the 
Translation, — an omission by which lie has permitted the 
passage to remain thus : — 

‘‘At the spot where the seven-hundred men, with the King at their 
head, exhausted {by sea sichness, and faint from weakness) had landed 
out of the vessel, supporting themselves on the palms of their hand 
pressed on the ground, they set themselves down. Hence, to them the 
name of Tanibapanniyo (copper-pahnec?, from the colour of the soil. 
From this circumstance that vdlderness obtained the name of Tam))apanni. 
From the same cause also this renowned land became celebrated (under 
that nanie.)^ — p. 50. 

With all the deference due to the memory of so distinguish- 
ed an Orientalist os Mr. Tumour, I venture to offer the 
following translation : — 

‘‘The seven-hundred men, with the king at theirdiead, who 
had come from thence, landed out of the vessel, exhausted 
and faint from weakness ; and sat themselves down by jiress*- 
iiig the palms of their hands on the ground. Whereby their 
palms became (iamha-varnna^) copper coloured. From this 
circumstance that wilderness obtained the name of Tamha- 
panna ; and from the same cause also this reno^yned land 
became designated by that name.” 

The Tika has the following explanation, to which we 
append a Translation ; and it fully bears out the correctness 
of the text and the conjecture of Dr. Mill. 

Tambapaimi yato aluiti — yat6, yannia tamha hhiimi-rajehi phutdiatta 
t^sanphni tamhawanno ahdsi; tat6tasmd sdpadesocha evafiad<lena gahita- 
mctta nagarancha ayan ch'pdchati imd sabbd tambapduina makd ah^sunti 
atth6. 
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That is : — Taiiibapanni yato almti^ &c. — signifies “ Since by 
reason of toucliing the dust of coppei'-colourcd earth, their 
palms became copper coloured; by reason thereof was this 
proYince, the city (built therein), and this Island, designated 
Tamhapdni^'^ &c. 

Having thus ascertained the origiii of this classic appella- 
tion for Ceylon, I purpose, before concluding, to advert to an 
important topic suggested by the following remarks on the 
subject by Dr. Mill : — 

“ Whenever corresponding words in the Pall and Singhalese occur, as 
they do every where, I hclieve it will he invaria])ly found that the latter 
(the vernacular words of the people of the Kandian and Maritime pro- 
vinces of Ceylon), rcscmhle most closely the >Sanskrit original of l)oth; — 
whereas the former, the sacred language, es in all words that admit of 
it, the same sort oi peculiar vaiiation whicdi l)elong.s to the tongues of 
northernmost India, —showing evidently that it was tJieneCi and not from 
Ceylon i that the peculiar language as well its institutions of Euddhisiii 
came to the Island, — as the Mahawansl itself distinctly asserts. To take 
hut one out of the many instances that might he alleged, we may give 
one of th (3 most remarkahle and early names of the Island, viz. Tamha- 
;pan)(yOy as the Pali name is given in ]). 35 of this specimen of the Malm- 
teansi, viz. the “ ooi)pcr-yr^/yy/rrf in Sanskrit Tamvft-jnini. Now this 
Sanskrit form, so different from thePd/f, is actually the present fSingha- 
lose for the same thing, as I was assured hy a comiietent scholar on the 
Island ; and a very convincing ]>roof tiiat it has ever been so, may he seen 
in the name hy wlihdi the Island was universally known to the ancieiits 
and to Cosmas Iiidieopleustes when he visited it, viz. TAPIiOBANE. 
Tlie Creeks would be just as unlikely, to intnxluce this r where it did not 
exist, as any other languages of India, besides the northernmost ones 
wouhl he to drop it wliore it before existed; hut this is a universal charac- 
ter of the Prakrit and of tlie present Hindi, (as seen in this word, ianiha, 
copper, “word” for htmiy <Src., tke.Y-Bcng. A, Socictifs 

Journal i vol. v., p. 830. 

Without controverting the main position of the learned 
Doctor, viz., that there was a connection between tlie History 
of Ceylon before the Christian a^ra, with that of Maghadda, or 
that part of northern India which we now call Behar^ ; I 

^ “ Our language furnishes us with strong evidence against the sup- 
position that It belongs to the Southern class of languages,”— Ni'cfa if 
Saggar d, p. Ivii. 
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may be j^ermittecl to remark that the Sinhalese resembles the 
Pdll more than the Sanskrit;^ and this is the case not only 
in respect to the general structure of the language, but in 
reference to the particular appellation given to this 

“utmost Indian isle, Taiirohanc,'^^ 

For, although Dr. Mill states on the authority of Avhat he 
regarded a “competent scholar on the Island” — that “the 
Sanskrit form (td)nra-pd)ii) so different from the Pali, is 
actually the present Siyhalesef for the same thing it is 
nevertheless very clear that the Siyhalese 'word, Tammana 
for the same place, J is derived from the Pali, and not from 
the Sanskrit. From the fact, that this Island was anciently 
called IktpjvhuuG by Western nations, especially the Greeks, 
•who, it is probable to suppose, “ would be just as unlikely to 
introduce this r where it did not exist, as any other nations 
of India (besides the Northernmost ones would be to drop it 
where it before existecl)” — a presumption doubtless arises in 
favor of this name having been of origin. But we 

cannot give much weight to this presumption, when the same 
facts upon which it is based may lender the truth of a dif- 
ferent hypothesis probable, A'ix., that the Greeks, after the 
Wijayau tern, were indebted for the name to persons who 
expressed themselves in Banskrit, or in a dialect of Sanskrit 
origin.^ For, whilst it is quite clear from the waitings of the 


^ Tlio HinlmlcKe became int'orporated with Sanskiit forms only at a 
\^ery recent date. See Sidaf pj). xxx., liii., clxiv. 

t In Biplialese historical works, Tamhapetnna is called Tammana ; Bee 
Eajawaliya, and I^'orbes’ Eleven Years in Ceylon, vol. I. p. 11. Also 
Upnam’s works, vol. ii-, pp. 174-5. 

X “They I'eturncd from their destruction to or the 

city of 2\(mmanaT — Rujawaliya. 

§ “ I am inclined to suggest that the name of Tambapani, Tamba[»ania, 
Tanibrapanni of the Pdli histoiians, whicli has been converted into Tapro- 
bane by those of the AVesterii world, may have liad its origin when Yijaya 
and his followers made known their first conquest in Lanka to tlie Vace 
from which he was descended, and from whom ho had been expelled.”— 
ForheSi vob L, pp. 10, 11. 
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Greeks, that they were indebted to others’^ at a comparatively 
modern date, (after the Christian era) for the information 
recorded by them, it is a fact that ancient rock inscriptions, 
recorded in India by the great Monarch As6ka (b. C. 259,) 
contains the name Tamha-imnni^ without the Sanskrit r, and 
in the integrity which it occurs in the Mahawaijsa ; — and this 
too, be it remarked, in a sentence which gives two Sanskrit 
names, Satiyaputra’’ “ and Katalaput?’a” — the Pdli of 
which would be, Satiycqmtta and Kataliputta. I extract the 
following passage from the Girnar Inscrqjtion,^ 

Every where within the conquered Provinces Eaja Piya- 
dasi, the beloved of the Gods, as well as in the parts occupied 
by the faithful, such as Ghola^ Pida^ Satiyaputra and Katali- 
putra^ even as far as Tam'bctpamii—- 2 ai^ moreover, within the 
domains of Antiochus the Greek,” &c., &c. 

The Si 5 :halese word Tmiinana^ clearly bears greater affinity 
to the Pali Tamhapanna^ than to the Sanskrit Tamlrapani ; 
and this relation may be further illustrated by the greater 
resemblance between those two languages, than between the 
Sanskrit and Sinhalese. I joropose to exhibit this by present- 
ing the reader with a number of words ; and with that object 
I submit the following observations : — 

An opinion seems to prevail that the Sanskrit is entitled to 
greater claims to originality than the Pali ; and peculiarities 
in the formation of the latter language have been exhibited to 
show that it is a dialect of the Sanskrit, if not immediately 
transformed from that language.J Upon so important and 


^ There is a river called Tavibrapani in^ the southern Peninsula of 
India, and it is not improbable that the Natives of India j)ronounced the 
Pdli word (Taiubapanni) according to the j)eculiarity of theii own 
language, and in accordance with tlie name with whicii they had been 
already familiar, viz., Tamhrapanu 
f Bengal Asiatic Soc. Journal, vol. vii., p. 169. 

X ** From an examination of the structure of the Ciineifonn -Persic, and 
Zendic, the oldest foi-ras of the dialects of ancient Pei-sia, it is evident 
that both have been derived from the Sanskrit ; the relation which they 
bear to the latter being analogous to the relation of the P^tli or Prakrit to 
the same — of Italian to Spanish or --Journal of It, A, S, Great 

Briietin, and Inland^ vol, xvl, part I, p. 194. 
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•weighty a question— one, on which the learned -world is much 
too dirided— it may not he proper to express an opinion with- 
out fully entering into an investigation of the subject : nor is 
it necessary for my purpose to do so here. My object at pre- 
sent is briefly to show the particular relation which the 
Sinhalese bears to the Pali, and to explain that the Sanskrit 
element in the Sinhalese, to which Di\ Mill refers in the 
paragraph above extracted from his notes, is one of compara- 
tively modern introduction.’’*' I shall briefly allude to several 
peculiarities. 

1. It is a plienomenon well known, that in many Sanskrit 
words a ssi* /c is frequently followed by a sh ; and that in 
their corresponding Pali terms, the sh is changed into the 
aspirate of 7r. Thus : — 

©a«sfi vrilcsha into ditsio) ■‘tree.’ 

kshamd into ©©j klicwid, ‘ forgiveness.’ 
daJcshina into daklcliina, ‘south.’ 

^(5 kshura into ©c 5 khara^ ‘ razor.’ 

0^55260 ksliettra into khetta, ‘ field,’ 

On comparing the above with their corresponding Sii^halese 
words, there is clear evidence that the Pali forms are alone 
changed into the Sinhalese. Thus : — 


San. 

Pali. 

Siy. 


dicsto) 

diesf ‘rule.’ 


^3503 

,CSD03 ‘kama.’ 



‘dakumi,’ 



£S)d ‘kara.’ 


© 6)^0 

<S)jS5iZxf ‘ket.’ 

is unnecessary to multiply examples; 

hut I may mention 


the following, which easily occur to my mind ; 

‘an ascetic;’ c);! 5 sig, ‘ej^e;’ ca^, 

‘demon;’ <5^03^5^, ©\03-cflr ‘niwan;’ 

‘ a lac (p.rsl©, ‘an eye;’ &c. 


* See my SidaUSangcirdj pp. xlviii, dxxxvii. 
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2- Another phenomenon to which I shall advert, is, that 
when the Sanskrit vowel ri, which is not known to the Pdli 
and Sinhalese, is found changed into another vowel in the 
Pali, that same vowel is adopted in the Siyihalese. Thus ; 


San. 

Pali. 

Sii;. 


riju 


ca' 

lida^ ‘direct.’ 

mridu- 

gg mudii 

§e 

mxtdn ‘ tender.’ 

tOdS riski 

98 i$i 

S’S 

isi hiRishi.’ 

rWii 

94s iddki 

■se 

idu,^ 

jmshtha 

800 . 

S0 

pita ‘ back.’ 

(jriliCL 

geha 

(S\df 

ge ‘ house.’ 

dridha 

^(^20 dalha 


data ‘ coarse.’ 

krita 

kata 


kala ‘ made.’ 

coaq hrida 

cnq ha da 


had a ‘ heart.’ 

^S 53 © Icrimi 

kmii 


kimi ‘worm.’ 

©a.ta mrila 

mata 

®© 

mala ‘ dead.’ 

e&3C53^0 srigdla 

8c53d(3 sigdla 

BB<^siv(il ‘ jackal.’ 

vnkslia 

di-srfo) rxikkha 

6 id^ riik ^ tree.’ 

3. It is well known that the conjunct 

r found in the 

Sanskrit is frequently” lost in the 

Pali. 

When this is 

the case, the corresponding words in the Siijhalese bear a 

greater affinity to the Pali than to the Sanskrit Thus : — 

San. 

Pali. 

Sin. 


taDivci 

tamba 

^c£) 

tamha ‘ copper.’ 

varnna 

0<^45S vanxia 

0<^ 

vana ‘colour,’ 

karnna 

4555^^ kanna 


kana ‘ ear.’ 

pctrnna 

0^^ panna 

ccd 

pan ‘leaf.’ 

arddlia 

cddha 


(ida ‘ half.’ 

055^ xmstra 

0^;^ xcattha 

0^ 

waf ‘raiment.’ 

wahtra 

waita 

0^ 

ivdt ‘ face.’ 

trshija 

9»323 issa 


isLi ‘ enmity.’ 

kshetrcc 

©> 0 ) 33 ^ khetia 


ket ‘ field.’ 

^403 p^addlid 

«3(^03 saddha 


sede ‘faith.’ 


^ A word signifying ‘ the power to go through the air,' 
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San. 


Pali. 


Si^. 



agra 

<|^<S3C53 

agga 

<fCD 

aga ‘ chief.* 

«0cB 

swarga 

t»C£)CS3 

sagga 


saga ‘ heaven.’ 

s)rcmana 

Coi)45^ 

samana 


samam ‘ priest,’ 


dhaovnma 

c)®i) 

dhamma 


dam ‘ doctrine.’ 


4. The semivowel ai is unknown to the Pali, as it is 
to tlie Sinhalese. When we therefore take Sanskrit words in 
which this letter occurs, and compare them with their cor- 
responding Pali and Siighalese words, we obtain the same 
results to which we have already adverted? as for example:— 

San. Pali. Si^i. 

©^^c£2E)&33 aiswaryya issariya is%iru ‘prosperity.’ 

^ ^rdwam erawanaz>r^'^^m^. 

kaildsa keldsa keles a name, 

0 ^ 6^030 taila 0 -£d 0 tela ©£$ 3(5 ^^^‘oil.’ 

®< 5 \ 0 d vaira (^B6 vera ®0c5 vem ‘ hatred.’ 

5. The results are precisely the same when we compare 
Sanskrit words in which the semivowel au occurs with 
their corresponding words in the Pali and Sip-halese, in which 
this vowel sound is entirely lost. Thus, for instance : — 

San. Pali. Si^. 

S)»i®a) aashadha dshadha osu ‘drug.* 

gaura g6ra ©\cs)3<5 gora ‘white.’ 

chaara (S\01d ch6ra1[ sora ‘thief.’ 

nau ndvd <3Di0 neva ‘ship.’ 

(§\^»issiJiiesiinauktika ?nuttika g.D^ ‘pearl.’ 

Q\dndB raurava rbruva e^didiBrbruva o^n^ame, 

6. A silent s before certain consonants, which is to be 
found in the Sanskrit, is lost in the Pali, except perhaps in 

* Vide ante, p. 245. 

t The Pali 0 is changed into to in the Si^dialese, .since the foimer 
sound is not known to our language. See ^idat-Sat^gard, p. liv. 
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conjunction with v ; and this is exactly the case in their 
corresponding Siig^halese words. Thus ; — 

San. Pali. Si^i. 


0030^ 

wastu 

0O3C2 

^jsi 

wat ‘riches.’ 

t08S>^ 

sJcandha 


hhandha 

JK5^ 

lafida ‘ trunk.’ 

C0O3©to 

stambha 


thambha 

©tS) 

temba ‘pillar.’ 


stuti 


thuti 

.02^9 tuti ‘thank.’ 

astJiin 


atthi 


eta ‘ bone.’ 


ashta 


attha 

<fS 

ata ‘ eight.’ 

Oa^ 

prishtha 

00S) pittha 

60 

pita ‘ back.’ 


pusTipa 

gdd puppTia 

gd 

pup ‘ smell.’ 

coaSd 

sthawira 

<S\^6 

thera 

q\G^ 6 tera ‘elder priest.’ 

JCsgiafS 

tushti 

tuithi 


tutu ‘ gladness.’ 


hasta 


Imttha 

00^ 

hat ‘ hand.’ 







ROYAL ASIATIC S0CTP:TY, 

CRYLON BRAxNCH. 

THE LAWS OF THE BUDDHIST 
PRIESTHOOD. 

By the Rev. D. J. Gogerlt. 

In the Papers laid before the Society respecting the 
laws relative to the Ordination of Buddhist priests, the dif- 
ferent precepts are literally translated in the order in whioh 
they are recorded in tlie M(cha Vaggo. But this mode, 
although exact, is tedious, and therefore will be abandoned 
in this, and the following Papers, The substance of the 
precepts will be given, with such observations as may tend 
to elucidate them. 

It has been previously noted, that Buddha declined the 
formation of a code of laws for the government of the 
priestly order when he was requested to do so by Sariputra, 
one of his chief priests ; stating, that it would be more 
advisable to legislate as circumstances should arise requiring 
directions to be given. The precepts thus given were 
afterwards arranged under separate heads. The PdrdjlJca 
Pdchittiijcu} divisions contain the Moral precepts, binding 
upon every member of the order. The Mahd Vaggo and 
GluUa Vaggo, contain the Ecclesiastical laws, and the 
Pariwdra Pdtho is a technical recapitulation and explanation 
of the other four sections of the Vinaya Pitaka, 

The second chapter of the MaM Vaggo, explains how 
the P^ya, or Ujjhatha days were instituted, and gives the 
rules of their observance. The Pbya days are, up to 
the present time, observed by all Buddhists, who on 


B 
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the changes of the moon atteiid their temples, make 
offerings, hear the discourses of Bnddha read, or his 
precepts explained, and devote a portion of the day to 
meditation, and other religious observances. But the days 
of the New and of the Full Moon are regarded by the 
priests as days of peculiar solemnity, each priest being 
required to be present at a general assembly of the order, 
at an appointed place within the district, in which he 
resides, that his moral conduct may be investigated : and 
if he have been guilty of any irregularity, he must confess 
it, and submit to ecclesiastical discipline. 

The institution of the UpoHfitha resulted from the 
recomm.endation of Seniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha. 
He observed that the teachers of the Parihbdjaha sect were 
accustomed, on the days of the changes of the moon, t-o 
assemble theij:* followers and preach to them, in conse- 
quence of which they became very popular. 

He waited on Buddha, stated the fact, and requested 
him to direct his priests to adopt a similar course of pro- 
ceeding. To this Buddha assented, and calling an assembly 
of his priests directed them to meet on the days of the 
New and Pull Moon, and on each intervening eighth day. 
They accordingly met on the days now known as the day 
of New Moon, the eighth day, the fifteenth dajr, and the 
eighth day after the fifteenth day. 

At first they remained quite silent when assembled, 
as they had received no directions how they were to conduct 
thems'dves. When it was reported to Buddha, that the 
people were much dissatisfied with these silent meetings, 
he directed that on each day of assembling, they should 
preach to the people, and explain the doctrines of their 
religion. It also occurred to him, that it would be ad- 
vantageous if, on the New Moon, and on the fifteenth 
day of the month, the priests, in addition to their public 
preaching, should hold a private meeting in which the 
Moral precepts, called the PdtimokhJia^ should be reciti^d^ 
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and the obedience or disobedience of each priest be ascer- 
tained, that thus the pnrity of the priesthood might be 
secured. For this purpose, he directed that certain bound- 
aries should be determined on by the San^hfc, (or assembly 
of the priests,) and that all the priests living v^ithin that 
boundary should meet together on the days appointed. 

The boundaries are in no case to include a district 
more than three jmduns (about 40 miles) in extent ; and 
they are not to be intersected by a river, unless there be a 
bridge or ferry boat, by which the priests may pass without 
danger : neither shall one large boundary include smaller 
boundaries, but each district must be distinct from every 
other. If a priest reside in a jungle, the boundary shall 
include the space of 300 feet around his hut. If priests 
be in a vessel, or on a bank, or rock, within a river 
or lake, so far as a man can tlirow water, is to he accounted 
a boundary. 

There may be many residences for priests within a 
district, hut the Uposatha services are to be conducted in 
one place on 1 5% which place has been previously consecrated. 
This Uposatha hall is to be in general near to the residence 
of the senior priest of the district. All the priests who 
are in the district at the time appointed for the meeting? 
shall assemble in this place : if the number be such that 
they cannot be accommodiited in this one room, a porch, or 
a verandah, may be added to it ; and after it has been 
consecrated the whole building will be one Uposatha hail. 
Notice of the time of meeting shall be given by the senior 
priest. No layman is to lake any part in the proceedings. 

Priests are not allowed, except in their own residences, 
to be without their three robes ; but as at times in coming 
to the Upbsatha^ their upper garments may become wet, 
permission is given to lay aside one of them, if necessary, 
during the service. 

The Uposatha service consists of five parts : — 

1. The opening service. 
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2. The recital of the laws Pdrdjika (leading 

to expulsion). 

3 The recital of the laws concerning Sa'dghddisesa^ 
(leading to suspension). 

4. The Aniyata dha})ima, or doubtful cases. 

5. The minor offences in detail. 

In general, the whole is to be recited, and the 

necessary enquiries to be made ; but in case of danger 
from armies, thieves, demons, or other injurious 

things, the service may be shortened. The service is to be 
conducted by the senior priest, or by some competent 
person nominated by him in tlie General Meeting, who 
is not to be impeded in the performance of his duties 
by any of those present, upon pain of ecclesiastical censure. 
The precepts are to be recited in a clear and audible 

voice. If any priest have a charge to make against another, 
he is previously to intimate his intention to the person 
against whom the charge is to be brought : if this notice^ 
has not been given, the accusation is not to be Ipietird. 
No groundless charge is to be made, under pain of 

censure ; and if an unjust sentence has been passed b}- 
the Sangha against any person, it may be put aside 
if four or five members are of opinion that it should 
he disallowed : if only two or three members dissent, 
they may enter tJieir protest : if only one, he may say, 
“I do not agree,” and thus record his dissent. 

The senior 23riest is to command a junior to sweep 
the Uposatlia hall, to arrange the seats, and, when necessary, 
to light the lamps. If the junior refuse, he is to be placed 
under censure. 

No 2>^'iest within the district is allowed to be absent 
without a sufficient reason being stated : if he be detained 
from the service by sickness, he is to make to another 
priest a declaration of his own purity, and of his assent 
to the meeting being held, (that is, that he is not acquainted 
with any reason why it should not be held) : otherwise he 
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is to be brought on his couch to the place of meeting. If 
he be placed xinder restraint by enemies, "so as to be unable 
to attend, the Sangha is to depute a member to see him, 
and to receive his declaration of personal purity, and of Ms 
assent to the meeting being held. 

The senior priests must be present before the Updsatha 
service is commenced. 

If from any cause, a minority of the priests in the dis- 
trict commence the service, and afterwards a number 
larger than those present at the commencement should 
come in, the service is to be re-commenced : but if the 
members, who come last, be only equal to those who com- 
menced the service, or fewer, the service is not to be re- 
commenced, but only the declaration of personal purity to 
be received from those who came last. 

It is necessary that five priests should be present to 
constitute a Sangha for ordinary purposes ; but if only four 
be present, the Updsatha service may be attended to : if 
there be only two or three persons, they may state their 
own personal purity. 

If any one has been guilty of a fault, he must go to a 
pure priest, and having removed his robe from one shoulder, 
kneel down before him, and with uplifted hands confess 
his fault : if he profess himself to be sorry for what he has 
done, and state his determination not to repeat the offence, 
he may be absolved. But this applies only to minor trans- 
gressions : absolution from the crimes called Sadgliddhesa, 
can only be granted by the Sangha. 

The Pdiimoklcha, which is directed to be recited at 
every bi-monthly Uposatha meeting, contains the whole of 
the precepts recorded in the Pdrdjika and Pachiti divisions 
of the Vi nay a Pitaka^ but without the reasons for their 
enactmeiAt, or the adjudged cases recorded in illustration of 
the law. The priests being assembled in the Uimaiha hall, 
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the officiating priest commences the service, by enquiring if 
the room has been swept, the seats arranged, and. water 
provided for drinking. He then proceeds to enquire, if 
there be any objection to the meeting being held, and 
whether it be the proper time for the recital of the 
PdtimokJiha. 

After these preliminaries, he states, that with the 
permission of the Sangha, he will conduct the service, 
and that after each section of the PdiimohMia has been 
read, the question wiJl be put thrice, “ Are all the members 
present free from the breach of any one of these precepts 
If any one be guilty, he is to confess it : if he be free 
from guilt, he is to remain silent. They are reminded 
that this is an appeal to each person, and that to remain 
silent when they know themselves to be guilty, is a great 
crime. He then recites the four precejlts contained in the 
Pdrdjika section. 

The Pdrdjika Section. 

[The penalty attached to a breach of any one of these 
four precepts is permanent expulsion from the body.] 

i.— A priest not having confessed his inability to obey 
the rules binding on the priesthood, and thus Avithdrawing 
himself from the community, who shall have carnal inter- 
course with any being, human, animal, or super-human, is 
Pdrdjih)., and is expelled. 

IL— Any priest, who, with a dishonest intention, shall 
appropriate to himself any j^roperty, (to tlie amount of one 
rupee or more,) which has not been given to him, is Pdrdjika., 
and is expelled. 

III. - A priest who is guilty of taking away human 
life, or is in any way accessai’y to that act, either by word 
or deed, is Pdrdjika., and is expelled. 

IV. —A priest who shall falsely assume a high spiritual 
character, and the sxiper-liuman power connected with that 
character, is Pdrdjika., and is expelled. 
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The Scuigliddiiiesa Section. 

I. — He who wilfully pollutes himself, is guilty of Sddghd- 
diseso, 

II. — A piiest, who, with an impure intention, comes in 
personal contact with a woman, either by taking her hand, 
touching her head, or by touching any other p irt ot her 
body, is guilty of Sanghddiseso, 

HI. — A priest, who, with a corrupt mind, holds li- 
bidinous discourse with a woman, is guilty of S cnghd liseso, 

IV. — A priest who endeavors to excite a woman to 
have criminal conversation with himself, is guilty of 
Sanghddiseso, 

V. — A priest who carries messages between the sexes, 

whether to promote marriage or concubinage, is guilty of 
Sanghddiseso, • 

VI. — A priest who procures a residence to be built 
for himself, must not have the house larger than 12 cubits 
of Buddha’s measure in length, and 7 cubits in breadth ; 
he must have it consecrated hy priests, must choose a 
place free from danger, and surrounded by an open path. 
He who neglects any of these things is guilty of Sadghd- 
diseso. 

VII. -A priest who procures a Vihara to be erected 
for his own residence, in conjunction with other priests, 
must assemble priests to consecrate the site, choose a place 
free from danger, and surrounded by an open path : 
otherwise he is guilty of SanghAdisem. 

VIIL— A priest, who, with an evil intention, brings a 
groundless charge against another priest for the purpose, 
of having him expelled from the priesthood, is guilty of 
Sarigliddiseso. 

IX.— A priest who shall avail himself of some circum- 
stance foreign to the charge, to substantiate that which 
would lead to the expulsion of another priest, ia guilty 
of Sangliddiseso, 
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[This is thus illusti'ated : A priest violently hated 
two emiuexit members of the body, a male and a female, 
and brought a chaige against them of incontinence, To 
substantiate this charge he procured two go its ; to the male 
he gave the name of the priest to be accused, and to the 
female that of the priestess. Having seexa the animals 
copulate, he stated that he had witnessed the act of 
criminal conversation between M. and N,, giving the 
names of the priest and priestess.] 

X.— He wlio endeavors to stir up strife or promote 
schism among the priests, shall be thrice exhorted to 
abandon his efforts. If he listen to the exhortations, it 
will be well ; but if he disregard them, he is guilty of 
SaAghddiseso. 

XL— If two or three priests shall become partisans 
of any other priest, and agree to affirm the correctness of 
whatever he may do or say, stating, He ^ speaks and 
acts in accordance with our views : his declarations are 
consistent with truth and discipline, and we perfectly agree 
with him”; they shall be thrice warned to abstain from 
such partisanship ; but if they persist in their course of 
proceeding, they are guilty of ScMgJiddiseso. 

XII. — If any priest be an evil speaker, and when 
he is reproved for any act contrary to the precepts, 
shall improperly say “ Hold no coversation with me either 
for good or bad : keep your observations to yourself and 
do not interfere with my concerns ; I also will abstain from 
making remai-ks on your proceedings” ; and shall thus impede 
the harmony of the community; he shall be thrice ex- 
horted not to continue in this state. If he submit to this 
counsel, it will be well : if not, he is guilty of Sanghddiseso. 

XI II. — If any priest residing in the neighbourhood 
of a town or village, shall be a corrupter of public morals 
by his own improper practices : and if this conduct is 
seen or heard of by other priests, they shall state the facts 
to him and advise him to leave that neighbourhood. 
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Should he reply, yon are self-opiniated and partial in 
3 ’'onr judgments, endeavoring to terrify priests with your 
threats : they must reply, Speak not thus, your improper 
conduct is generally known; it is advisable that you 
should leave this place. Thrice they are thus to admonish 
him ; if he obey the admonition it will be well ; if not, 
he is guilty of SaT^ghddiseso. 

When any one is guilty of any of these crimes he 
is to be suspended, and placed under the supervision of thi' 
other priests for as many days as he concealed the crime, 
and for six days additional. When he is sufhciently 
humbled he may be restored to his former position as 
a priest, but this can only be done by a Saiigha of 
twenty members. 

End of the thirteen Sadgliddisesa. 


{To he continued,') 
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NOTES ON THE MYTHOLOGICAL LEGENDS 
OE THE SINHALESE. 

By Jamks de Alwis, Esq., Assistant Secretary. 


There is no reasonable donbt entertained at the present 
day, as to the belief that Asia was “ the country in which the 
worship of the deity became first corrupted by human inyen- 
tions, and finally degenerated into a system of idolatry, where 
the adoration of the creature was substituted for that of the 
Creator.”* There is abundant testimony to prove that both 
Greece and Rome obtained their religious worship from Asia. 

From the position which Ceylon occupies in a geogra- 
phical point of view, it can hardly be doubted, that the 
systems of Mythology known to the Hindfis, found an early 
and easy passport to Ceylon. However much the Indian 
system is opposed to the tenets of Buddhism,! the religion 
of Lailkd ; the Sinhalese poets have never, it seems, scrupled 
to adopt that which was used by their Hindu neighbours. J 


* Tooke’« Pantheon, Introduction, p. 9. 

t Ramaymm Barata — etuluvadedwnmulyitta---ki7mithamirataj dbc. See 
note in my Sidath-Sangarawa, pp. xi, xii. 

X It is in accordance with such a feeling, that thoughtless native 
Protestants consider it not improper to take part in Buddhistical 
ceremonies, or that Buddhists themselves, under various circumstances, 
shew an attachment to the forms of Christian worship, believing it 
by no means inconsistent with their own faith, wiiich inculcates all 
the virtues which ennoble the soul, hesi(le>s reverence to parents, charity 
to the poor, humanity to animals, and love towards all mankind. The 
case, however, with Sinhalese Roman Catholics is different ; and the 
difference is owing to the rigid requirements and ecclesiastical discipline 
of that Church. And it is a remarkable fact, that amongst the Siqlialese 
Boinan Catholics there is no waveiing of miml, no }>artnership faith (if 
I may so call it), and no hankering after the religion of their forefathers. 
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In the creed of the Buddhist some of the Hindd deities 
are, however, not regarded as the others are — ^ mere creatures 
of fancy,’ ‘ the metaphors of poetry,’ and ‘ the personifications 
of nature.’ Some are recognij^ed in Buddhism as really exist- 
ing beings, and to them the Buddhist makes offerings.* Of 
these we shall treat in due order. 

The object of this Essay is a brief inquiry into the Sin- 
halese Mythology, as it may be gathered from our poets j 
and in that investigation it will be our endeavour slightly 
to compare the systems known to the East and West. 

There are two sources from whence the Sinhalese have 
obtained their Mythology : — 1st, Their Religion or their hanay 
the Buddhist scriptures ; and 3nd, Tradition, or that which is 
found in the works of Hindu writers. 

Under the first head may be mentioned, not only the 
fabulous Mviyo recognized in Buddhism, and to whom homage 
is paid by the votaries of Gautama ; but also the fabulous 
system of the universe, and its gods and ndgas : and under 
the second head are comprehended the metaphors and 
allegories of poets, the personification of abstract notions, 
or symbolic representations of the powers or attributes of 
nature, the planetary system, and its influence on man. 

Innumerable are the worlds of the Universe. Each system 
or Sakwalay scattered throughout the infinity of space, has 
its own sun, moon, and stars. The earth with its visible sun 
and moon, and its heavens and hells, constitute the Magul- 
sakwala, which is surrounded by a rock called the Sakivala- 
gala. The earth has in its centre the Mahameray around 
which are oceans, mountains, continents, lakes, islands, &c. 
The earth is 240,000 yojuns, or 3,840,000 miles, in solidity. 


* But ^nie of them are not objects worthy of adoration. The 
Pdjdvaliya” compares tlie folly of those who ‘ listen to the teachings 
of Siva or Vishnu/ to the Brahman in the legend [see Hardy on 
Buddhism, p. 472.] who was deceived by the Jackal. “ They will be 
deceived likewise, and the object at which they aim will not be attained,” 
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It rests on Jala-poloivct^ or the \Nrorkl of waters, 7,680,000 
miles in depth; and this is supported on W d-polowa^ or 
world of air, 15,360 miles deep ; and this again rests in a 
vacuum called AjatdkdscL 

“ Thales,” saj^s a late writer, entertained the idea, that 
the earth floated on the ocean, whilst Democretes taught 
that it rested on the air like a bird with its wings outspread.” 
The Buddhist doctrine is in accordance with these opinions. 
When Miiindu, king of Sagal, said to Nagasena, that he could 
not believe that the earth was supported by the world of 
water, and this by a world of air, the priest took a syringe 
and pointed out to him, that the water within the instru- 
ment was prevented from coming out by the exterior air ; 
by which the king was convinced that the water under 
the earth might be supported by the Ajaidkasa.\ Professor 
Wilson, in his Vishmi Piinina, says, “Tiie suijreme being 
placed the earth on the summit of the ocean, where it floats 
like a mighty vessel, and from its expansive surface does 
not sink beneath the water/’ 

One of our poets, in extolling the praises of Buddha to 
the skies, says, that ‘'the beams of his rays dived through 
Wd-pohUHiy and thence proceeded to the end of the immensity 
of space, Buitxiga ^ — and thence spread themselves throughout 
the whole Sakwala or universe 

03®CO0(§^S£S 20® q §(£) «32Sf00i 0c6 <5 

CO10S S)0c53 q diS^ §'^5 q 

Kd viydsdlchara. 


* According to some of the Hindu legends, the earth rests upon the 
hack of a tortoise. Thus, in the play entitled — * 

* Thy foot descending spurns the earthly globe, 

Beneath the weight the broad -hacked tortoise reels.’ 

Einihi Plays^ ii. p. 58 

According to another passage in the Mndm lUtksha^ the earth is 
supposed to rest on the heads of Seshdy a snake of innumerable heads. 

'A weary burden is the cumbrous earfcli 
On Sesha^s head, but still lie bears the load.’ — ib. p. 185. 

t One of the causes of an eartlujuake, according to Buddha ; see 
Bengal A. S. Jommal, vii. p. 1,001. 
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That which first demands our attention^ as the theme 
of every poet, the personification of strength, firmness, and 
greatness, is the Maha-meo^a or Moxmt Meru,* the Olympus 
of the Greeks. 

s3<5 «jc 5 ^©^43:5(5 — Selalihim Sandesa. 

The Vishnu Ptirdmi and the Buddhist "scriptures place 
it in the centre of Jamhudwipa. It is represented like the 
Olympus, to reach the skies, and so high, that a stone, 
if let fall from its summit, would not reach the earth in 
four and a half months. 

“ A brazen anvil falling from the sky, 

Through thrice three days would toss in airy whirl, 

Nor touch the earth till the tenth sun arose. 

Elton's Hesiod^ Theog'' 893. 

Like, , too, the Olympus on which the Gods were assembled 
by Zeus, Mount Meru is the resorting place of the gods, 
the abode of Sakra, or the Indra of the Hindus. 

— Gutiila-kdvya. 

Maha-mera is of various colours ; on the east, it is like 
silver ; on the north-east virgin gold ; on the south sapphire ; 
on the south-east azure blue ; on the west coral ; on the 
south-west blue ; on the north gold, and on the north- 
west bright gold. These colours are imparted to the adjacent 
rocks and oceans. Hence, the “ Milk-white-ocean,^’ or Kiri- 
muhuda^ which we shall hereafter notice under the second 
head. 

This great mountain is alternately surrounded by seven 
oceans and rocks, t and probably it is these seven rocks 


* I had ab. f.. that ^eros is said by the Greek to 

have been a m- India, on which their Dionysos was born, 

and that though it generally means the north pole of the Indian 

Geography, is also a mountain under the city of Naishada or Nysa, 
called by the GreciaTi Geographers Deonysipole, and universally cele- 
brated in the Sanscrit poems .” — Sir William Jones's Works, voL i, p. 264. 

t According to the geography of the Purdnas,” says Professor H. H. 
Wilson, in his Hindu 1 lays, ii . p. nS, •* the earth consists of a series of 
central circles and six other annular continents separated from each other 
by as many oceans of different fluid substances,” 
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wliich tlie Brdliinans regard as the seven insular continents^ 
which are severally surrounded by oceans. It is said, that 
Priywritta drove his carriage seven times round the earth, 
and the seven seas are the seven ruts left by its wheels. The 
poet in alluding to the seven rocks, which are Yugandhara^ 
Isadharciy Karawika^ Sudarsana^ Nimindhara, Winataka^ 


and Asivakarna^ says : — 

©lod 0(5 0<50 o0®(5^o\©<50038 S 

■sag^d S3d(ia <3>e3©\0d0g 8 

gcoqdaOisj’ 8^6 »od£S30® 8 

0^Gs>< 5 0Cgg S 


GuUila. 

The four coiifcinents are Uturukiiru-di vagina^ Purva- 
videlmya^ Apamgoijdna, and Jamhudivipa, of which the 
last is on the south of Meru, and has 500 islands. The 
first, on the north of the great Meru, is the happiest of the four. 
It is celebrated for the tree Kap-tura, which, like the horn 
of Amaltheia, given by Zeus to the daughter of Melissius, 
conferred whatever was desired by its possessors. The 
Kap-tura is, in its properties, the same as Sura^uray ‘ the 
heavenly tree,’ which gives whatever is desired by the gods. 
We may here, by the way, refer to the Situmini gem, and the 
cow, the personifications of abundance and charity. 
The poet, in reference to these three, says.* — 

0dSaOCfi>Q (3v@3g50£S(3©-K3^ £ad0<;^0e^05fi 

On the north of Jamhudwipa is the Rimdla-ivanay a 
great forest, in which are situated some of the mountains, 
famous in Hindu and Sinhalese poetry, and which are 
represented as the abodes of gods and devils. Himdla-ivana 
is also famous for its lakes, among which is the Anbtatta 
vilely and 500 rivei^s ; one of these, which, after taking a 
circuitous course, ascends into the sky, is called the Ahas-- 
gafigay ‘ the Ganges of heaven,’ supposed to trickle through 
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the tresses of Siva.'*^ The following couplet of the poet, in 
allusion to this ‘ heavenly river,’ is well known : — 

0<5coco e3d(2od(£o <^®30i808^3d(2o. 

Kaviyasekliara, 

There are several other minute particulars connected with 
the foregoing account of the Universe ; hut as they can be 
easily learnt on reference to the books on the subject, we 
now turn our attention to 

1. Sakra or Jupiter, the personification of the firmament. 

‘ Aspice hoc sublime canclens, quern invocant omnies Jovem.^ 

He is called by various names ; Sakra is his most usual 
designation in the Sip^halese, whilst Indra is that commonly 
used by the Hindfis. He is the ruler of the highest heaven, 

the great father of the gods above. 

Virgil. 

Hence he is called Sura-rada or Sura-isura in Si:ghalese : 
he is the patron of 100 sacrificial offerings,” and, is thence 
called Siya-Jiutan : he has a diamond weapon in his hand 
called vidaru or vajra^ : he, 

whose awful hand 

Disperses thunder on the seas and land, 

Dispensing all with absolute command. 

Virgil. 

is therefore named Vidu-rata^ or Vidu-ravL He is called 
Purandara^ from the fact related of him, that he divided his 
city with king Malid Mandathu after the expulsion of the 
Asuras, who may be compared to the Titans and giants of the 



* •• May the tresses interwoven with a circular garland of serpents for 
flowers, w'here the waters of the Ma^idakini are flowing over the iow^er 
chaplet of skulls worn in the crest &c.” — Hmdii Plays^ li. p. 9, 

t The diamond and thunderbolt according to Hindi notions^ are of 
one substance and are called by the same appellation, Fajm, as the fall 
of the thunderbolt is usually followed by rain, and may thus be considered 
as its cause. The propinquity and the mutual friction of the same sub- 
stance upon the wrists of our young ladies, is in like manner supposed to 
occasion the dispersion of the fluid treasures of the cloud.”— Wilson^s 
M€gha Duta, nott, p. 73. I may state it as a fact that the native Sinha- 
lese of the fifth centuiy, regarded diamond as a non-conductor of light- 
ning It is so stated, in unmistakeable language, in the ‘ ‘ Mahdwansa ” 
and the Tika. 
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Greeks, as they were much larger than any order of beings, 
and made war with the gods.* He has a wife named Madora 
or Sudd — 

QCjfio© — Sruttila, 

aiid is thence designated Madorapiyct, He is Sak or §akra, 
from his — power divine in all things known,*' He is the 
Indra or Tfiduradikpati, the regent of the East, whence he 
appears in the character of Jupiter Tonens. He is represented 
as having a thousand eyes ; and he 

Whose all conscious eyes the world heboid. —Homer. 
is thence called Sahases. One of the versified works on 
synonyms, has the following lines embodying all the names 
above given : — 

0gd0 ©®03dBco etissJ 9g ^d^gg d 

Ndmawaliya, 

Thus, in the words of Sir William Jones, f “This Jupiter 
or Heispeter, is the Indian God of the visible heavens, called 
Indra or the king, and Divespeter, or Lord of the sky, who 
has also the character of the Roman Genius, or chief of the 
good spirits, but most of his epithets in Sanscrit are the same 
with those of the Eonian Jove,” He had three principal 
consorts, one of whom is the Buddy to whom we have already 
referred. The others are Sudammd and Nandd, of w'hom 
one of our bards sings : — 

Qd0^ pgdS)453cdq,. — Guttila. 

One of Indra’s courtesans, Ramhdy Sir William Jones 
identifies with “the popular Venus, the goddess of beauty 
that was produced, according to the Indian fabulists, from 
the froth of the churned ocean.” 

Indra’s celestial city is called Amardvati ; his palace, 


* It is generally agreed, that the Giants w'ere personifications of the 
elements, and that their wars with the gods refer to the throes of the 
world in its state of chaos.— p. 47. 

t See his works, p. 248. 
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Vijaydt* ; his park, Nandmia^ ; his chief elephant, Air&- 
mnaX; his bow,§ “the rain^bow,” and his charioteer, MdtaU, 
who is made to say by one of our poets— “ Asurds are my 
foes, Sakra is my lord : know thou that I am Mdtali, the 
charioteer^’ : — 

6,qo5<)3g<53^^ : 0c6@co © : 

: ®0aO ®3^S5(35o3igd3^ © : 

Although he is the Regent of the East ; yet his Olympus is the 
Maha Mera, 

High heav’n the footstool for his feet he makes, 

And, wide beneath him, all Olympus shakes. — Eomer. 

A Sinhalese poet briefly sums up Indra’s attributes in the 
following lines, wherein he is made to say ; “ a possessor of 
a thousand eyes, the chief of (both the worlds) heaven and 
earth, the Regent of the East, I am called by men Sakra, the 
supreme God.’^ 

qODSsisf ©^<50^03000 

00 ®<^SgOoS CS0iM'fl : 

Guttila, 

I shall briefly allude here bo the character which this Deva 
holds in Buddhistical works. There he has few of the at^ 
tributes which are described in the Purdnas, and is represented 
rather as a venerable personage, the friend of the faithful 
ministering to their wants and comforts, than as receiving 
their homage, or as the object of their prayers. It is said of 
§akra, that he was a frequent hearer of Buddha’s hana^ that 
he thereby obtained merit, and prolonged his own existence. 
He is however characterized in several books, as being exceed- 
ingly jealous of pious men, lest they may, after migrating 
from their present existence, supersede him in his kingly 


^66q 03 05055^ 0d’©\oO3£d53© 0a5<5z. — S^lalihini Sandha, 
t 80C5 0-O3O30 — Guttila. 

f ©t«63S)0irf 850<53 — Kusa Jdtalia 

J In Indra’s bow, o*er yonder hillock play.’’— A«it BMa, 
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office * Th-us, according to Hindu writers, when lie saw that 
Kara and Nardyana had devoted themselves to ascetic ©xer- 
cises, he was greatly alarmed, and sent Kama ‘ love,’ and 
Vasanta ‘ spring,’ with the nymphs of heaven, to inflame the- 
sages with passion, and thus end their penance. He however 
failed in' his attempts ; for Narayana, inviting the tempt-* 
era with much civility, created out of a flower-stalk placed 
on his thigh, a nymph, the superiority of whose charms 
covered the Apsarasas of heaven with shame, and induced 
them to return to Indra, with the newly- createtl gnddess as a 
present.! Numerous instances of this jealousy and treachery 
towards men, are also related in the Biiddliistical annals. In 
the legend of Lomasu Rdsyapa^ Sakra is represented in tlie 
character of the devil, tempting the Itishi to commit a forbid- 
den sin, from which lie was only deterred by the })ower of a 
miracle. But, where ho a])preliended no danger to himself 
from the superior merits of others, he appears as their guard- 
ian, benefactor, and friend. Numerous also are the in- 
stances in which he is said to have helped Gautama, (when 
Bodhisat) out of difficulty and misfortune. Thus, when 
Gautama was a squirrel, and lost his young ones, Sakra 
caused them to be found; when Yessintara, he pi’e vented 
the king’s being deprived of his “ help-mate,” and nourished 
his children on the top of a tree ; when Guttila, he taught 
the minstrel to defeat his un.,nMtefiil pupil ; when Gautama 
became Buddha, and overcame Mcira, he shouted forth his 
hallelujahs throughout the universe. In his last moments 
the Mdhavausa” relates, ihiddha placed Luiika under the 
protection of Sakra : (see “ Maliavansa’* p. 47 ;) and when 
Gautama died, Sakra sang a hymn, consoling himself under 
the reflection, that “ All living beings relinquish their ex- 
istence in this world, and that in like manner the Teacher of 
the world, the incomparable, the being of felicitions advent 
and of power, the supreme Buddha also dies I ” 

♦ See ?r. Monier William’s Sakuntald, p, 7, notes. 
t Hindti Plays, by Pr. PI. H. Wilson. 



/ 
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2. The Deity of Brahmaiiical faith, the divine cause, and 
essence of the world, from which all creatures emanate, id 
BrAhma."^ He is represented as being 11)2 miles high, his 
feet as 30 miles long, and liis robes 256 miles. He is looked 
upon by the Hindus as the creator of man, a doctrine opposed 
to the tenets of Buddhism, by which the chief first cause, 
that of which even a savage has sonn conception, is ignored. 

‘‘ The beings who were created by Brahma,” says Professor 
Wilson in his Vishnu Piirdna^ “ of the four castes, were at 
first endowed with righteousness and perfect faitli ; they 
abode wherever they pleased, unchecked b 3 ^ an 3 " impediment, 
their hearts were free from guile, they were pure, made free 
irom evil b}’’ observance of sound institutes. In their sancti- 
fied minds Hari dwelt, and the 3 " were filled with perfect 
wisdom, by which the 3 " contemplated the glory of Vishnu.” 

According to Buddha, Brahma is a believer in his tenets. 
He is said to be the Deva who received into his arms the 
infant Siddharta on his birth, and breathed the consolatory 
words in the ear of his mother : — Rejoice, for the son thou 
hast brought forth will be the support of the world.” We 
will not here pause to consider him as the adorer of Buddha, 
bj" whom he stood firmh’' when attacked ])y Mara ; to whom 
he made the first offering ; and from whom he first heai’d 
the hana. Suffice it to remark, that the Sinhalese Poets take 
him in the light in which he is regarded by the Hindus —the 
personification of Pinity, Sanctity and Wisdom. 

** 0 virtuous Bodhisat ! thou art the verj' BiAhiua in purity (and 
sanctity) j in brightness and loveliness ; in loneliness of life ; in infinite 
learning, and great wisdom ;~-thc theme of the Ijishis.” 

* In Csoma K^roai’s Anafyais of the Tibetan annals, the following 
passage occurs, the genuineness of which is doubted by many Buddhists 
in Ceylon : “ Shakya asks several questions of Brahma, whether w’aii it 
he who caused the several revolutions in the destruction and regenera- 
tion pi the w'orid. At last he himself asks Hhakya, how the world wm 
made, — by whom ? Here aie attiibuted all changes in the world, to the 
moral works of the animal beings, and it is stated, that in the world all is 
illusion : there is no reality in the things : all is empty.*’ — Asiatic 
MesearcheSi xx. p. 434. 
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It iff in regard to these attributes, with the arrogance of an 
Ovid, when he said, 

Jainque opus exigi; q^uod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas ; 

fhe author of the Kavyasekhara,” speaks of himself in the 
following strain : — 

‘ Like a Brahaspati on earth renownM, 

The limits of each science fully found, 

Radiant with heaven-derived religion’s beams, 

On learning's head a living gem he streams.’* 

He is represented as holding “ an umbrella in hand, and 
hence his name, SaUata. He is called Bar am ov Bamha, 
from his acknowledged greatness ; Vidi from his htlng the 
author of destination ; Siwii-^ioat from his having four faces ; 
Lb-ejara from his being the teacher of the world; Piyum-yony 
from his having been produced out of a lotus; Ven-fut^ from 
his being the son of Vishnu; Ata’-kara^ from his having eight 
arms; Sarasawiya-kal^ from being the husband of Saraswati; 
Biyuni'-dsmia from his having a lotus for his seat ; Ve-giiruy 
from being the teacher of the Vedas ; Ran-gehay from his 
golden lustre; from his having eight eyes; Sicra^detu 

from being the ancestor of the Gods ; and Ld-isuru^ the chief 
of the world. The above names are collected by one of our 


poets in the foilow'ing couplets : 

^00 <;e0as> (5— 

S)a)md «30o3«s3(^ dt 

<5<si(s>i^q!0©453-s^ di 


We have already seen, that the Asuras were inimical to 
Sakra, whence they were called Bew-ru'pu or Sura-saturu, 
This is in consequence of their expulsion from Tawtisa^ one 
of Indra’s heavens, to the foot of Maha-meray where they 
now reside* Fearful of a repetition of their attacks, the four 


* Bee my Bidat BapgaiAwa, p. cxci. 
f B00<5^* — KdvyasMara, 
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guardian Devas or Hatara-varam-deviyo^1[ are appointed to 
superintend the four quarters of that mountain. The Eev. 
S. Hardy has the following observations on this head : 

“ The four guardian dewas, Dhritardshira^ Vir^dha^ Virii- 
pdhsha^ and Waisrawana have palaces on the summit of 
Ydgandhara rocks. The palace of Dhritardshtra is on the 
east. His attendants are the Gandharwas, a kela lahsha in 
number, who have white garments, adorned with white oma-- 
ments, hold a sword and shield of crystal, and are mounted 
on white horses. The D^va is arrayed and mounted in a 
similar manner, and shining like a kela laksha of silver lamps, 
keeps guard over the possessions of Sakra in the eastenf 
division of the Sakwala. The palace of Virddha is on the” 
south. His attendants are the Kumbhdndhas, a kela laksha in 
number, who have blue garments, hold a sword and shield 
of sapphire, and are mounted on blue horses. The Deva is 
arrayed and mounted in a similar manner, and shining like 
a kela laksha of lamps composed of gems, keeps guard over 
the southern division of the Sakwala. The palace of Vif'd- 
pdksha is on the west ; his attendants are the Nagas, a kela 
laksha in number, who have red garments, hold a sword and 
shield of coral, and aie mounted on red horses. The D6va 
is arrayed and mounted in a similar manner, and chining like 
a kela laksha of torches, keeps guard over the western diviaoii 
of the Sakwala. The palace of Waisrawana on the north : 
his attendants are the Yakku, a kela laksha ih number, who 
have garments adorned with gold, and are mounted on horses 
shining like gold. The D6va is arrayed and mounted in a 
similar manner, and shining like a kela laksha of golden lamps; 
keeps guard over the northern division of the Sakwala.” 

The Ldkapdlas^ who are sometimes confounded with the 
guardians of the cardinal points, may be here mentioned. 
They are represented as divinities appointed by Brahma to 
act as rulers over different created things. They are amongst 
others the following fnrfra, sovereign guardian of the 
earth, and the regions below and above the earth ; Soma of 
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sacrifices ; Vartcna, of the waters ; VdyU, of the unembodied 
element ; Vaisraivana^ of demons and rakshas ; Parjanya^ 
of oceans, clonds, rivers ; Nandi, of quadrupeds ; Superna, of 
birds of prey ; Qarunda, of the winged race, &c., &c. Each 
city, grove, and house has a presiding deity ; and thus in the 
Selalihini Sand^sa,” the poet reminds us of the “ household 
god,’’ by adoring whom the Sarlka was to proceed on his 
errand 

®\q8o5 S^S(3^-es5o0 

The city too (Kelaniya), into which the poet sent his message, 
is said to be the seat of Vibhisham, It is in accordance with 
this notion, that the Sinhalese are very reluctant to pull 
down an old house ; or even 

»....an ancient tree, whose branches wear 

The marks of village reverence and care : — 

Migha Data, 

and -which is generally supposed to he the abode of devos 
This notion of household-gods, is entirely derived from the 
Hindus, according to whom “ every city,” says Prof. Wilson, 
has its own its own fortune or prosperity, which in 
former times seems to have been represented by an image 
with a temple of its own. The practice amongst the ancients 
of con sideling a city under the protection of some well- 
known divinity is more familiar to us, but an analogous 
superstition with that of the Hindus also prevailed amongst 
the polytheists of Eui’ope.” 

Thus in “ The Seven against Thebes the Theban women 
seek their shrines of the gods, who are the guardians of the 
city. The poet in the “ Mdlati and Madava ” says ; 

Till they come, 

Obedient to the holy dame's injunctions, 

The matrons of her father’s household send, 

The maiden to the temple of the deity 

That guards our walls, to pray tiiat naught molest, 

Ko evil interrupt the happy rite. — 

Hindu Flagg, 11, p,p, . 
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S, The chief of all the infernal deities, the 8 ummanaiS> 
or Pluto of the west, has, in one point of view, much i^esem-^ 
blance to our Ta?na, as exercising a sovereignty over the 
dead, and as being the king of Hell ; whilst in another, as 
tlie chief of the infernal deities, he is identical with our 
VESAMUiSfl, or the Indian Kuvera. • The poet embodies his 
various names in the following verses : 

He is the lord of wealth, and is thence named Danindu or 
JDffjiada, a name which has some resemblance to Pluto's Latin 
designation, DL% signifying ‘^wealth.” He is represented 
as extremely deformed, as indeed his Grecian parallel is 
described “ blind and lame and hence he is called “ vile^' 
and ve^ri, “ body’’ — Kuvdra. From the circumstance of one 
of his cities being called Yisana, he is named Vesamuni, 
although some suppose that it means Son of Visa.” He 
is called Yak-rada^ that is, Suninianas, or chief of ail the 
Fr/A7ios, or the infernal deities of the Greeks. 

00ooa35to^00d-^0ss30<:;<£O#g<50 d 

®0a3§-2f3 d(^C30d-©06\CD£9«S5d£O36Dt0^(»0®OO0 <5 

Kawmi ni-ko^iala. 

In the Vana Parva of the “ Mahdbharata,” it is stated that 
Kuvera^ the son of Pulastya, by his attentions to his 
grandfather Brahma, was made immortal, and appointed 
the god of wealth ; that his capital was Lanka or Ceylon ; 
and that his attendants were demons. It is doubtless 
his tale which induced the ancient historians of this 
island to regard its inhabitants before the arrival of Yijaya 
as “supernatural” “non-human” beings or “demons.” 
But I am reminded by my pandit, that this notion of 
“ demoniac inhabitants,” whom Yijaya found on his arrival 
in Ceylon, may he also traced to the fact that Havana 
the ancient king of Ceylon is mentioned in the XJttara 
Rdmdyana and Padrna Purdna as the progenitor of the 
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Rdhho, or a distinguished member of a demonaic race. 
Ab a deity in whose hands are the destinies of mankind, 
he receives the appellation SirUdd, ‘‘the promoter of 
prosperity.” Unlike other deities, who are represented 
as being seated on brute-beasts, Kuv^ra is said to ri(^e’ 
on a human being, a circumstance by which he receives 
the name of Ndrdyana. He is attended by Kinharas, 
the musicians of Heaven, and is thence called Kinduri^du. 
He is esteemed very powerful, and is thence called Raja- 
raja^ “ the king of kings.” Like the Roman Dis^ of whom 
it is said by Cicero, that he is so called, because “ all the 
natural powers and faculties of' the earth are under his 
direction,” Kuvira is the Master of the inestimable treasures 
of the earth, and more especially of the nine gems, (of 
which we shall speak hereafter,) —and is therefore called 
Niindii ‘chief of treasures,’ 

SflaUhini*Sa7idesaya. 

He is the Regent of the North, and is thence called 
Utiiru^nd. Mount Kailasha is his abode jointly with 
Siva, who is said to be Kuv4ra^s friend— thence the 
appellation Rudu-saha, But Alaka is his principal city, 
which is therefore received by our bards as the centre of 
all those regions which teem with wealth : 

Farawi Sand^saya. 

The nine Nidhi or ‘ treasures’ are enumerated in the fol- 
lowing stanza given in several Sanscrit works 

^03090 S)^G00 «^5a)@\coI-S30 

They are translated by Professor Wilson to be the “ lotus, 
large lotus,” “ shell” or “ conch,” “ fish,” “ tortoise,” “ crest,” 
a mathematical figure used by the Jains,” nida “ colour” and 
“ dwarf.” But, evidently gems are meant ; and I may here 
give Mr. Kindersley’s translation of the passage, through the 
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medium of the Tamil ; viz., the coral, pearl, cats’s-eye, eme- 
rald, diamond, sapphire, ruby, and topaz. The ninth is 
left undetermined. It is 'nila which probably means the 
nil-ama)Li of the Tamils or the 'tiiUceta of the Slijihalese, 
which is commonly called the blue sapphire,” and esteemed 
of great value. 2\.nd 1 may here advert to the fact that the 
blue sa])phire 5s sometimes formed of the Ceylon ruby, which 
may be seen in various stages of formation, exhibiting the 
shades which are produced by a mixture of the lake and 
blue. 

4. The D6va who has not his parallel amongst the 
Grecian and Roman gods, the most inimical to Buddhas, is 
said to be Mara, the ruler of six heavens. No intelligible 
reason is, however, given for his antagonisixi to Buddhism, 
but ‘‘the fear by his discourses many beings would obtain the 
blessedness of the Brahma lokas, and the privilege of 
nlrwdna^ which would prevent the repeopling of the inferior 
world in which he reigned, when the Devos then inhabiting 
it had fulfilled their period of existence.”* Though acknow- 
ledged to be a being of mighty pow’-ers, he is nevertheless 
represented, owing to this opposition, as a D^va full of 
cunning.” In the life of Buddha given by Csoma Korosi, he 
is called “ the devil,” and is debcribed as being extremely 
envious, and as reflecting thus : “ Should he become Buddha 
all animal beings instructed by him, will grow judicious and 
wise, and then they will not obey my commands or order.” 
This hate of his towards Buddha, seems to resemble that 
of Satan ; and his temptations the assaults of the Devil. 
For, when Biddharta left home to become Buddha, Mara, 
the “ agent of Sin,” instantly appeared, saying, ‘‘ lei me 
stop the great mortal,” and rising aloft into the air, thus 
addressed him: Mahawero^ depart not: on the seventh 
day from hence, the heavenly Ohakkaratanan will most 
certainly come to pass^ Then thou slialt exercise sovereign fcyt 

Spence Hardy ‘‘ Manual of Buddhism,” p. 171. 
t “ The devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mouiitaiu, and 

JE 
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o^er the four great quarters of the earth, together -with 
their 2000 isles : Blessed, wait.’^ The great mortal asked 
‘Who art thou?’ ‘ I amYasavatto. ’ “I am aware that both 
empire and universal dominion are proffered to me : I am 
however not destined for royalty : depart Mara ; approach 
not thus.”* When Gautama became Buddha, Mdra brought 
an army equipped with swords, axes, javelins, bows, arrows, 
spikes, clubs, &c., to wage war against the great sage. 
The army is described to have been so great in number, 
that it well nigh overpoised the earth. The soldiers assumed 
many terrific forms of wild animals, demons and spirits ; 
and continued rushing towards the spot where Buddha sat 
under the B6 tree. Apparitions of ill omen descended in 
various foimis, proclaimed the advent of Mara. Thousands 
of appalling meteors descended from heaven. The earth 
quaked ; and there was darkness throughout the world, 
ludra, Brahma, and a host of other celestials "who were 
in attendance upon Buddha fled at the appearance of 
Mara, who came mounted upon his charger, the Elephant 
called Girunekhala. The great sage was thus left alone ; 
and the assault commenced. Crashing storms of fire, brim- 
stone, and weapons came down ; but they hurt not one hair 
of Gautama. A hundred thousand volcanos were hurled at 
him ; but they assumed the form of garlands on their 
approach to Buddha. Every other imaginable devise was 
likewise ineffectual ; and Mara fled with shame. His enmity 
did not cease here. When Buddha announced his approach- 
ing dissolution, Mara imperceptibly exerted his influence 
over the miud of Ananda, and prevented him from com- 
prehending this exposition, though repeated twice.f 

showeth him all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. 
And saith unto iiiiii. All these things will I give thee Matt. iv. 8, 9. 

Turnour's version of the “ Buddhava^sa” {Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal vii p. 30,.) 

f This interference prevented Ananda from entreating the sage to 
prolong his existeh.ee which lie had the power of doing even for a 
whole kalpa if he was duly requested thereto. —Tumour, loc. cit. p. 100b 
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Sixty two artifijos, of which Mara was guilty, are 
spoken of by the votaries of Gautama ; and it is generally 
believed by them, that he was the founder of ail the systems 
of religions on earth, exceiot Buddhism ; and that he sent our 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ into the world to set aside Buddh- 
ism, which was at the time captivating the minds, and 
winning the affections of thousands in the East. In a little 
work* extant among the Si^^halese, the following passages 
occur in reference to the belief above referred to : — 


* Tills ajipears to lie a fragment of a larger work, entitled the ‘His- 
tories of Milindu and Krista (Christ).’ There is no mention whatever of 
the person by whom it was written. It contains, among other matters, 
a narrative of the circumstances attending the birth and crucifixion of 
‘Nazareth.’ It combines a life of our Saviour, with a few 
particulars connected with the controversial dialectics of Milindu and 
Nagasena. The wi’iter does not (as he would, if it were a fabrication 
give it a show of inspired autliencity, by stating it to be the production 
of a Rabat : but merely says, that the two stories (whether a tradition 
haniled down, or a written work, it is not clear), were brought down bj 
certain Buddhist priests, w’ho arrived, on a religious mission on this 
Island, during the reign of Vialagam BMiu, which wa.s, according to 
Mahdvapsa,” A O., 519: when indeed, we find from the “ Mahdvapsa,” 
a body of priests were a.ssemhled, for the first time in the island, to commit 
to writing the oral traditions concerning the national religion of Lapkd. 
(See Mahavansa,” p. 207.) The countries too from which the priests 
came are inentioned, and they are those which freouently occur in other 
Biiddliistical works— “ Aramana, Malawa, Ghanadra, Pygoa, I elalup, 
Kakkadu, and Sagal.” The birth of Christ is stated to he in the time of 
Ndgasdna 485 A.B. This, it is important to observe, is at variance with 
the date for the same event assigned in other Buddhistical works. [The 
• Malidvansa.” says that Buddha had predicted the birth of this sage 500 
years after Ms death. In the Tibetan annals (see Asiatic Researches, 
XX. p. 400) the same prediction is recorded and that Ndgirjuna would 
a]>pear 400 years A* B. The lUjd Taranginl shows that this celebrated 
personage visited Kasmir about 460 A. B. See Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, v. p. 536.] These discrepancies wdiich unsettle the date given 
in fche “ jMahdvap.sa.'’ a hook wdiich is considered as sacred as any 
of the Bud<lhistical ScripturOvS, are invested with much importance in a 
historical point of view, slie\Ying clearly the correctness of Tiinioiir’s 
belief^ that the Buddhistical era was antedated by Malrindma, or the early 
historians to^ whom he was indebted, to the extent of 60 or 65 years. 
They also intimate, consequently, a strong circumstance in favor 
of the genuineness of the work here noticed. But it must be borne in 
mind that this history heai-s date 2305 A. B. (which is 1762 A. D.) Mter 
the Dutch had introduced Christianity amongst the Biyhalese, and long 
afte” the Portuguese had made the natives acquainted^ with the history 
of Jesus Christ. From the language too, in which it is written (and 
which contains amongst other words the Portuguese word kdnu instead 
of the Sinhalese w mo/ for ‘‘ditch,”) this appears beyond all manner of 
doubt to he what it does not disguise to represent— the production of a 
liiodern date. Whether, therefore, it is an invention of the Bmblhists, a 
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'‘And when Wasawarti Mara saw that Mng Milindn had 
thus set aside his two and sixty artifices, and his established 
itLoral andcereraonial customs, he reflected thus : ‘ King Milindu 


fabrication of the Buddhist priesthood, to bring contempt on our holy 
Religion is a matter well worthy the attention and investigation of 
Oriental Scholars to whonf, and to the Asiatic Society in particular, l am 
prepared to submit an English translation in MS. of this little ivork. 
Opposed, however to siteli a sup]>ositioTi is the Undeniable and wel - cnown 
fact, that Buddhists look upon Christianity without jealousy, — nay luore, 
that there is a disposition on their pat t to conform to Cliristianity along 
with Binldhism The Rev. D. J. Gogerly says, in a paper printed iti Sir 
E, Tennent’s work on Christianity in Ceylon, p. 210 have s^een it 
stated in a controversial Tract written by a Bmhlhist priest of Matura, 
not fifteen years .since, that probably Christ in a former state of existence 
was a God, residing inone of the six heavens (a position which they repre- 
sented Gautama as having occupied immediately previous to his birth, as 
Buddha); that animated by benevolence he desired an<l obtained a birth as 
man, and Dhoiight truth so far as he was acquainted with it.” N or is this 
a creature of modern and enlightened times. Ho far liack as the age of 
the great Asoka, the liberal iiionaich of Asia, we find that far from any 
hostility being shewn to other religioT»s, Buddhists actual ly^honored thein. 
Thus, inone of the f ascriptions of that Buddhist .-iovereign we find it 
declared (See Max Muller’s Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 28,) 
that “ there are circunrstances where the religion of others ought to be 
honorecl. And in acting thus, a man fortifies hi.s own faith, and assists the 
faith of others. He who acts otherwise, diminishes his own faith and hurts 
the faith of others.” See also Hue’s Tartary ^ Thibet and China, p. 210. 

The following concluding passage, contains important (lata for the 
elucidation of Ceylonese au<l Indian history. “ Tliis is the Iiisto-ry of the 
Tirtaka. ** He is called by the Tamils Nasarinu (Nazearinc) ; by the 
Hinhalese Tirtaka, ** a religious Teacher; and by others (f’hrist). 
He was born 485 years after thedeatli of Buddha, the teacher of the three 
worlds. King Milindu entered upon hi.s dialectic, controversies in 490^ 
A. B. Those controversies lasted nine montRs and nine days ; at the 
termination of whi(!h the king became a convert to Buddhism, entertained 
Naga.s6na, and 80,000 priests for 12 yeaiu- In »513 A.B. the Carpenter’s 
Bon was killed and buried. At tins time by reasem of an innocent Brdh- 
man female having been kilU'd, there was a famine for 12 years. [This 
event, as detailed in the Easnuahini , a Pali Insfcorical record, serve.s to 
confirm the dates here? given.] luiring this period Valagam Bahu reigned 
at AnurAdhapura in LankA and erected 90 monumeTit.s and edifices. Tbvo 
years and four months ht foi’e tlie famine, which is called the Bewiniti 
siya, two Priests from LapkA went to worship the. great Bo, and visited 
tlie various place.s in the five and thirty cities in which Buddha had dwelt. 
During this pilgrimage was tlio famine, called Beminisiti s^ya. They 
next proceeded t-o Hagai, and there were 80,000 Priests in the four 

Temples of that city. ^ r r -o m ' 4 . 

They having heard the renown of Lapka in respect of the Biiddhi.st 
religion e.stal dished in it, w'ere highly delighted and expressed their 
gratulations. The two ])riests who went over were kindly treated by 
them, .Affc(^r th(^ expiration of tiie 12 years, during which the famine 
had lasted, a body of Priests came to Oyloii on a religious mission from 
the coiintrie.s of ATallawa, GatuUra, Aramaiia, Pygoa, Pelalup, Kakkadu, 
and Hagai. They rendered much servic j’-.- . - --.f Buddha, ^by 
elucidating, liis Joctrinee, and by the ^ 

Ms dharrma. At that time these two hist ories, viz. , one relating to Milindu, 
and the other regarding the 1 irtaka (J a G'arpent(M‘’s Hon, were brought 
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has locked up the four hells which exist for my spiritual 
support, and has also set aside my two and sixty hidden (unre- 
vealed) devices, (artifices)’; and summoned before him a 
son (a being) of Vasavarti, and said unto him, ‘You were 
first defeated by doctrinal disputations with Milindu, the 
son (a deva) of Nirmcinaratiya heaven, and other heavenly 
beings were likewise defeated by him. He has subjugated 
all the six heavens. He also entered into a controversy 
with a deva of Yama. Him also he has defeated. Since 
then Ndgas^na has vanquished the six heavens by defeating 
Milindu. By reason of our having originated the disputa- 
tion, he is incensed against me ; and with a view to destroy 
my sixty-two devices, he has departed to the human worlds 
where he is born by the name of Milindu. He now reigns in 
the city of Sagal, as the supreme monarch over a hundred 
kings of Dambadiva. ' Since therefore you were first defeating 
by hin'x in controversial disputations, go and be born in the 
midst of the city of Hagai, and in the womb of a female of the 
low Carpenter’s caste. And when you shall have grown up, be 
you Monarch over the whole of Dambadiva. Snatch away 
the sceptre of Milindu’s kingdom. Open the gates of the four 
hells, which exist for the support of my existence ; and uphold 
and protect my two and sixty secret devices, -which shall last 
lor ever and ever, {lit: during the entire Upon this 

injunction of Vasavarti Mara, the Mara-son came down from 
the heaven called ParaneDnita-vasavarii^ and at midnight 
was conceived in the womb of a female of the Carpenter’s 
caste in the city of Hagai. 

down by the aforesaid two priests on their return to Lapkd. It is now 
(the date of the writing) 2305 years after the time of the great 
Buddha.” 

* A similar story is given in the Milimlapprasna,” as to the birth of 
Ndgas^na. “ At the intercession of Assagutta Terinn^ns^, on behalf of 
the*^ Jhiddhist priesthood generally, Indra, the supreme of the Devos, 
invoked N^gasena, who was in the Ketu7imtl heaven, and called Mahcc^ 
sena, to be born in the human world, for the purpose of confuting 
Milindu, to which ]Sdgas6na, after much hesitation, consented. Ac- 
cordingly he was conceived in the womb of the wife of Sonuttra, a 
Brahman, and an inhabitant of Kajangala, on the bordei-s of the 
Himanta mountains. '^--Militidrtpprasna. 
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Mdra is called Kama divb^ or “god of pleasure/' by Kosina 
Korosi in bis Tibetan Annals. We are unable to find 
the authority for this in any of the works on Buddhism 
extant in Ceylon ; but it is a fact most oO the names 
given to the Sinhalese Cupid, or Kama diva, are also given 
to Miova, which name signifies “ death/’ or “ destroyer.” It 
also is remarkable that Mdra’s three daughters, who were 
dispatched to. tempt Gautama, are called Kanga, “dance,” 
Tanhii, “love, ” and Uati, “ sensuality” ; the last name being 
also given, according to the Hindu Fabulists, to the consort 
of the Indian Cupid, whence he is called RiijaJiimi, Bince he 
is identified with Mdra, commonly surnamed Vasavarti, from 
the appellation given to the heaven of which he is an inhabit- 
ant, it may be convenient to notice here a few particulars 
regarding Kama DeVA. 

He is represented as Ananga, or “ bodiless,” This is either 
metaphorical as to his influence on the mind, or with reference 
to the legend of his having been reduced to ashes by the 
anger of Siva, wdien pierced by Kdmals arrows, and tlius 
inspired with love for Parvafi* Referring to the last men- 
tioned circumstance, he is called destroyer;” 31ul-aiig((, 

“dead body Vasam-sera, “unequal body and TJn-aga, 
“ deficient body.” Regarding him as a creature of the mind, 
he is t “mind-born;” or Naraka, “human body.” 

He is tlie embodied form of the god of gods, whence he is 
called Turiu-hiru, “body of sun’s splendour,” He is the 
agitator of the hearts of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and Indra, 
and is thence called Samara, “ the warrior.” He inflames 
the minds of men for sensual pleasures, and is therefore called 
3Pada, Qv ‘ iutoxicaiion’ : in reference to which Kalidasa in 
the following beaxitiful lines in his Sakantald ; sings : 


* HindiiPlays, ii. p. 21. Also see Prof. Monier Williams’ Sokuntala, p. 101. 
t Having offered adoration to the mind -horn divinity, let the wife 
worship her husband with ornaments, flowers and raiment, thinking in* 
ternally with entire complacency ^ This is the (rod Par^inas. 
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S30®s£5dS6d 0^<:^60<!^ 00)3^3“ ; es^^®30®\G3ei8 8 

“ Verily even now tbe tire of Siva’s wrath burns in this like the stibinarine^ 
lire in the ocean ; otheiwise how couldst thou, 0 agitator of the soul I 
with nothing loft but ashes, be so scorching towards such as me?” 
Aiianga is represented, like his Grecian parallel Eros, -with a 
bow and arrow. The description of these weapons in onr 
books is truly beautiful : the bow is a sugar-cane, (whence the 
appellation otSiya-sew^ or a creeper-bow,” sAveet in its taste, 
and lovely in its appearance ; the bow-string is made of a line 
of bees, those lovely denizens of the forest, who sip the 
liquid sweets of flowers ; and the arrows are five in number 
{pan-sera), each tipped with a flower. Hence the name 
Mala-viya or Kusum-diDiu, “ flowery bow/’ Avhich the poet 
describes in the following lines * — 

0t3©^cJ30^^ e) 

(§\ai84Sj“ ixid 0 

The five species of flowers here described are : the white 
dazzling Jasmine, the matchless Asoka* the unspotted Idda^ 
the far-famed Maha-7iel (Lotus. Neliimhiuni speciosum), 
and the odorous Ma^xgoA They are also given in the following 
passage in the paraphrase to the Amnra Kdsha : — 

0003 •i5D032>«33 03-8330 8 

and are different from those enumerated by a Sinhalese poet 
in the following line : — 

80© <5^0^ <2^^ oido^cd. 

which are the Jasmine, Idda, Kma, Domba, and Bblidda. 

This is the Jonesia AsOka, which is represented as producing a very 
lovely flower, and it is supposed that the contact of the stem of the As6ka 
tree with the foot of a woman of superior beauty, makes it blossom. 

t It is believed, {and I here speak upon the authority of Mr. %'V 
Ferguson), that the tree which produced the halm of Gilead in the Scrip- 
tures, Bdel'ivnii Myn'h and Incense or Frankincense, are the produce 
of the same natural order of plants to w^hich our Mango belongs. 
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Sir William Jones differently describes them in the 
following beautiful lines^ giving a descriptionof the maUsp^a 
or flowery darts” of Cupid. 

“ He bends the luscious cane and twists the string, 

With bees how sweet, hut ah I how keen their sting. 

He with five flow’rets tips the ruthless darts, 

Which through five senses pierce enraptur'd hearts : 

Strong Champa^ rich in odorous gold, 

\Varm Acra nursed in heav’nly mould ; 

Dry Nagaser in silver smiling ; 

Hot Criticum our sense beguiling, 

And last to kindle fierce the scorcliing Jlame, 

Zove shajt<> which gods bright Bela name . 

The JSavStern Cupid bears upon his banner the Makara^ an 
aquatic monster like a fish ; and in the Makara-dv(ij(c^'\ Dissa- 
nayaka describes him as a “fierce warrior, approaching to 
battle.” — 

do 

Mounted on the elephant of darkness— hoi tling the umbrella of Autumn, 
hoisting the banner of MaJeara, f enjoying the music of the bellowing 
seas; playing the lute (ebank) which produces the koMUCs (cuckoo’s) 
notes, and bolding the sugar-cane how with lotus darts.” 

According to one of the Pardnas^ the worship of Kama’ 
was instituted by Siva, in pity of the fate to which he had 


* In thei Bomciunt of [the Bose there is something of a similar al- 
legory; Cupid is armed with ' ten brad e arrows,’ of which ‘live were 
shaven well and dight,’ and of a nature to produce virtuous attachment ; 
while the other five ‘ also black as fiend in hell ’ wei’e Bride, villaine, 
&c., and of pernicious properties.” — Wilson's Megha Duta. 

Bee various descriptions of ‘ the five flowers,’ in Professor Williams’ 
hakuntald, note at p. 100. 
t Literally •* Fish-banner.” the name of a poem. 

X Although the name signifies a ‘fish ’ and its repiesentatit)n in the 
Indian Zodiac has a resemblance to the Pisces of the western Astronoiiiers ; 
yet I cannot help thinking that this is the crocodile of Egytian worship. 
The Makaratoran over porches in Buddhistical temples clearly prove tins 
to be a crocodile. Professor Wilson describes the animal as ‘ ‘ monster,” 
which doubtless it is, judging from the representations given of it in 
Buddhistical Temples. 
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consigned him. This is represented to take place in a groYO 
of Asoka trees, where Kama incurred the wrath of the 
three-eyed god. Although Euroi)eans have freq?iently dwelt 
upon the want of affection in the matrimonial relations amongst 
Asiatics, it is nevertheless a fact, that they are miich 
attached'to their wives, who reciprocate the feelings of love 
to ail extent even unknown in the tictions of the west. 
Various passages may he cited from the books illustTating this 
position ; but one wilt suffice from a Hindi! poet, who thus 
feelingly describes the lament of Uma, when Kama was 
blasted by the lightning of Siva’s scorching eye : - “ She 
swoons’’ ; but 

Too soon her gentle soul returned to know ^ ^ 

The pHUgH of widowhcxHl, — that word of woe 1 
‘ Speak to lue K^nia' I why so silent V give 
One word in answer,- doth iny Kama live. ? 

Tliere on the turf his duiuh cold ashes lay — 

That fiery tlash has scorched the soul away,., 

{Sure woman’s heart is strong, for can it be 
That I still live while this is all of thee T 

A remarkable passage occurs in the Buiklhavajisa, in which 
three of the divinities to whom we have already alluded, are 
compared to Gautama, upon his first ap[)ea ranee in public, 
after attaining the position of the Great Teacher. 1 extract 
it entire : — 

“Among themselves these people kept sajdng one to another, ‘Friend 
who is this ? can it be the full moon descended among us out of dread of 
HdhUf concealing the rays with which he is endowed ? such a one was 
never seen before. ’ Smiling at his suggestion, another said, ‘ This is the 
god of love with his floral banner ; dignified in person he has come to 
revel among us, having observed the great personal beauty of pur 
monarch ami of our fellow -citizens."’ Laughing at him, another said, 
* Friend, art thou mad ? the god of love has half of his body destroyed by 
the fire kindled by the jealousy of Isso (Siva), it is not he, it is the chief 
of the d4va, the thousand-eyed deity (India) wdio has come h^^re, imagining 
that this is the celestial city.’ Another again, playfully ridiculing him, 
said, * Friend, wdiat nonspnse art thou talking 1 where are Ms thousand 

F 
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eyes? wliere is his thunderbolt, and where is his elephant Irawaiia? 
Assuredly he is Brahma, who, having w’itnessed the imlolence of the 
Brahmans, has come hitherto teach the Vedas, and their acconipaninient.sd 
Another ridiculing all others said ‘ He is neither the moon, the god 
of love, nor the thousand-eyed deity, nor yet Brahma. He is the 
wonderful ])ersonage—the supreme— the teaclier of the world. 

5. One of the Triad of Hindu adoration, and a deva who 
figures most conspicuously in the ancient annals of Ceylon, is, 
Maha dbva, commonly called SfvA He has for his seat 
Mount Kailusha, every splinter of which is represented as an 
inestimable gem. Hence the apijellation of Keles nlvas. His 
terrestrial haunts are said to he the Himalaya region, or that 
portion of it which is known as the mountain of the moon. 
' He is called 7'i-net^ because he has “ three eyes one of which 
is placed in the centre of the forehead. The Sanscrit form 
of this name, Tn'-Uchcai^ bears great affinity to Tripthal- 
an epithet of Zeus, whose statue was found, sa^^s Sir 
\V. Jones, ‘bo early as the taking of Troy ivitli a third eye 
in his forehead! One of our poets describes him 

B6i& 

Holding in hand an instrument of ' three points, having a blue 
neck, ' wearing hides of aiiimalH, and concealing hi« wife Uma in his 
body. 

Also, 

<^0 O0§ oD 

Wearing the crescent moon on the head, and a tierce serpent on 
the neck, <iaiicing daily, and using a hullock for Ms conveyance. 

Kalidasa, the prince of the eastern Poets, thus writes of this 
deva, and we quote from the elegant translation of his Megha- 
dMa by I'rofessor Wilson : — 

Hence with new zeal to Hiou lioniage pay, 
d'he God whom earth and hell, and heaven obey ; 

The choir who tend his holy face shall view, 

With one in thee his neck’s celestial blue. 

* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol. vii, pp. 809, 8 10. 
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r have already referred to the eaurfe of tliis stain in his neck* 
It is thus beuuti tull}” deseri])6d in Wilkiids translation of a 
portion of the llahd Bhdnttd : — 

As they continued to churn the ocean more than enough, tliat deadly 
poison issued from iks bed, burning like a raging fire, whos=? dreadful fumes 
in a moment spread throughout the world, confounding the three 
regions of the uu. verse with its mortal stench, until *SVyw’, at the word 
of Brahma, swallowed the fatal drug to save mankind, which remaining 
in the throat of that sovereign Deva of magic form, from that -time 
he was called hecanse his throat was stained bh e. 

Tlie worylii]) of this Deva commenced about 200 years aftei" 
Buddliisni had sprung up amongst the Hindus ; and it appears 
that although it was at first resisted by the votaries of Brahma^ 
yet that the popular feeling was so great in favor of the 
innovation, that Brahmans speedily gave way, and embraced 
the new faith. The ceremonials connected with the worship 
of this Deva, who presides over generation, are too disgusting 
and revolting to be described here ; and I shall therefore dis- 
miss the subject by simply quoting from an orthodox Buihlhist 
poet, who exclaims — 

8nd3000 ^ 

4X3 

What benefit is there from sacriiic.es to a Deva, whose ceremonial 
worship, consisting of a show of the emblem of generation, is productive 
of either disgust or lust in the mimt ! 

6. Vlf^HNU, the o])ject ol ailoration of thousands in India, 
holds a distinguished place in the Buddhistical annals of tliis 
country ; — and there is scarcely a single temple* in Ceylon 
ill wliich a room is not set apart for an image t)f this Deva. 
He is variously described in our books, according to his 
different ipTalities, acts, and virtues. 

According to the Mfthd Bhdruta it was Vishnu, who at the 
instigation of the sun and moon decapitated Rdhti^ who is 
described as an or “ demon,” that stole a draught of 

* In nonie instances, as at I^^nkdtilaka, near Kandy, the Vihar 
and tlie Devaln are mnler tiie same rt>of. See Forbes* Ceylon. ^ 
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Amrat or Ambrosia,” at the chmming of the ocean- Hence 
Raliu^s enmity to those planets, whoni the Bnddhists believe 
are periodically seijged upon by Rihn to aveng’e the part 
they are said to have taken in the detection of his theft. 

The names of this D^va, as of other deities, are (lescrii)tive. 
He is Vas-dew, “the son. of Yasa-d^va,” and U oi ndu miiks. 
next to the chief deva.'^'^ He is Karnahhil or Siri-piya, the 
husband of LaksmL Hehas Si w-ba, “ four arms Piyum-net^ 
“ lotus eyes i)a?n<7ro, “a sash round his belly d' Hem-sahc, 
“ a golden mantle ” on his body ; Sak-pana^ “ a ring*^’ in one 
' hand, and “ a conch shell ” in the other ; and Fiyum-neixc^ “ a 
lotus navel. This lavSt designation was owing to the part 
Yishnu had taken in the reconciliation between Farvati and 
Mahadeva, who found their concurrence essential to the per- 
fection of their offspring. This was so far recognized by the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, that the former, we learn from 
Wilford’s Essay on Egypt, had a vast iDnbilioiis made of stone/ 
ill their Temple of eJupiter-Ammon *, and that the latter kept 
an umbilicus of white marble, at Delphi, in the sanctuary of 
the Temple, where it was carefully wrapt up in clotli- He is 
represented as being Kah( or Nikf^ga, ‘blue / and as 
Gunilu^ada^ “ riding on a Gundu" between whom and the 
serpent race is a deadly feud, originating in a dispute between 
their respective parents Kudru and Vinata\ tlie wives of 
Kasyapa. In a Hindu legend (as in the following extract from 
the Bud\ tg undla/ikdra ^ ) 

co£S3c;^ O 

he is described, as 

pillowed on his snake-couch inid the deei^P—Muddm McdcsJiam, 
and as 

reposing upon the thousand iiead.s oi S&sha, amidst the waters- by 
■which the earth is ovenspread. 

The story, in reference to which he is called Govindu^ or 
^ chief of herdslnen,^ is thus narrated by Mis^ Spier, in her 
“ Life in Ancient India,” p, 466. 
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“At the conclusion of the rainy season, when the skies were bright 
M'itli stars, the herdsmen were busily engaged in j)re])anng a aacrifico 
fur Indra } but Krishna, resolving to put the king of the celestials- into* 
a passion, persuaded Nanda to worship mountains and cattle, and have 
nothing to do with Indra. * Kine,’ he said, "are our aiq^port ; we hav^ 
neither fields nor horses ; we wander about happily where we list 
travelling in our waggons ; \ve are then bound to worship the mountains^ 
and cattle, and have nothing to do with Indra.’ Offerings of curd milk and 
flesh were in consequence presented to the mountain, and the worshippers 
circumambulated the cowsand bulls, who bellowed as loud as roaring clouds. 
Indra’s anger broke forth in a furious tempest, wliich lasted seven days and 
seven nights, but Krishna protected the distressed community by plucking 
up the mountain, and holding it aloft as an umbrella until the tempest 
ceased, when he planted it again on the earth. Upon witnessing these 
marvels, the herdsmen wished to render worship to Krishna, but he desired 
them not to inquire into his nature, hut to be conteiitejl that he lived 
among them as a friefidly relative'^ 

Hence the appellation of DLya-handa, given to this deva 
by our poets. 

In the churning of the ocean, Yishnu seems to have taken 
an active part. It was undertaken by his advi"e, and with 
his assistance to recover whom Indra lost under the 
following circumstances. A sage named Durwasas gave 
to Indra a garland, which the latter, without attaching 
to it much value, threw at his elephant, and Ijo to the* 
earth. Offended at this sight, Durwasa cursed Indra, and 
pronounced that the latter should lose $rl or ^goddess* 
of prosperity,’ who reigned supreme in the several heavens^ 
appertaining to that deva. She accordingly disappeared j 
and the consequence was, that the world fell into decay,, 
sacrifices ceased, and the gods were enfeebled. To avert 
further evil consequences, the ocean was churned to find 
her.* At this search by d^vas, demi-gods, (who are 
sometimes designated devatds and demons,) various things and 
persons were found. They are called Ratnas or ^ gems,’ and 
are enumerated to have been Danavantari, the physician of 
the gods ; Lakshmi, the goddess of beauty ; the Apsaram^, or 
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nymphs of Indra’s heaven ; Sumy the goddess of wine ; the 
said to be the jewel worn by Krishna ; Sura-tu>ru, or 
the wdsh-conferriiig tree ; Su^rahiy the cow of abundance ; 
Airdioaridy the elephant of Indra; the bow of Vishnu ; his 
Sankha or shell poison ; and Aniritriy or Ambrosia. 

The origin of the Apsarases, from ap ‘water/ and sara 
‘ to move/ is thus related in the RLunayana : — 

Then from the agitated deep iipsprang 
The legion of Apsarasas, so named 
That to the watery element they owed 
Their being. Myriads were they born, and all 
In vesture lieavenly clad, ami heavenly gems : 

Yet more divine than native semblance, rich 
With all the gifts of grace, and youth, and beauty, 

A train innnmerous followed : yet thus fair 
Nor God nor demon sought their wedded love : 

Thus Rdghctm they still remain — their charms 
The common treasure of the host of heaven. 

The poison wliieh was generated as above described was 
swallowed by Siva; and the blueness of his neck has been 
the consequence. The moon is supposed to be the reposi- 
tory of the or “ ambrosia.” “It is” says the ViApu, 

Puramiy “ repleuisbed from the sun during the fortniglit of 
the increase. On the full moon the gods adore that planet 
for one night, and from the first day, all of them, together with 
the Pitr'dxml RUhh, drink one kdla or “digit” daily, until tlie am- 
brosia is exhausted.” In the Hero owl the Niitiijfhy^ the poet says : 

Hail glorious lord of night, whose tempered hres 
Are gleaned from solar fountains. 

This is in accordance with tlie Western notion, whieli is 
thus described by Milton : 

“The ueighhouriiig moon her monthly rouml 
Still ending, .still renewing, thro' m lieaven, 

With hornnerd light her countenance triform ; 

Hence tills and em])ties to en ighten the earth 
Ami in her pale dominion checks the night,” 


* Hindu Vlays, i. p 220. 
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To return however to the subject of tlie remarks 
VishiiR is worsliipjied by tiie Buddhist as a (leva whose name 
is haJlowed l>y historical and rtdigioms associations ; whilst 
the ITiinhis treat Buddha as an unildf or iiicumation of 
Vishnu. The story in the Puranas, is thus related by 
AYilford, in Ills Essay on E^’vpt and the Nile.* 

“ The Daityas Iiad awked Tndra, by what means they could attain the 
dominion of the A\oi Id ; ami he had answeiod, that tliey could only attain 
it by sacrilice, purification, and piety : they made preparations accordingly 
for a .solemn sacrifice and a general ablution ; but Vishnii, on the interces- 
sion of the clevos, descended in the shape of a Sanmjdsi, named 
hUDDHA, with his hair hranded in a knot on the crown of his head, 
wrapt in a squalid mantle, and with a broom in bis hand. Buddha 
presented himself to the I)aityas, and was kindly received by them ; but 
when they expressed their surprise at bis foul vestuns and the singular 
mplement which be carriofl, be told them, that it was crtteU and 
romseqaeiitly imjilons to dpprivc any arature of life ; tliat, whatever 
might be said in Vedas, every sacrifice of an animal was an aho- 
nnnation, and that purification itscdf was wickcfl, because sfune small 
insect might he killed in bathing or Avashing clutb ; that he never 
bathed, and constantly swept the ground before him, lest he should tread 
on some innocent reptile ; he then expatiated on the inhumanity of giving 
pain to the playful and harmless kid, and reasoned with such eloquence* 
that the Daity as wept, an<l abandone<l all thought of ablution and sacrifice. 
As this Mdyd, or ‘illusive appearance’ of Vishnu, frustrated the 
ambitious project of the Daityas, one of Buddha's titles is * the son of 
Mdydd He is also named Saya Sinhety or, ‘ the lion of the race of »Sakya ’ * 

Jt is })robal)ly upon the belief of Gautama being an in- 
carnation of Vishnu, that the Hindus regaixl the superficial 
holhnv on Adam’s Peak, as the impression which that d^va 
left by stampung the mountain with his foot, t I may 

remark, that even intelligent Buddhists of the i)resent day 
ignore the statement in one of their religious books, — I 
believe tlie Sadharmdlankdra — that Gautama left the print 
of his foot as a seal, to declare that Laiika would be the 
inheritance of Buddha.” 

* Sir William Jones’ works, ii. p. 577. 

t Spence Hardy’s “ Eastern Monachisui,” p. 211, 
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I have uii^eady referred to the distinguished position which 
Tishnu holds in the national religion of the Sinhalese ; and 
I may, befoi'e concluding, observe, that our poets abound in 
allusions to this deity, and one of them especially regards 
him as the only d^va ‘ who -was not dejected when Mara 
waged his tight against Buddha, as he sat on his %V((jrdmH<v 
or diamond seat.’ 
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A STATISTICAL ENQUIEY INTO THE 
STATE OE OEIME IN CEYLON. 

By Johk Capped. 


PART I.— The Western Province. 

The amount and character of Crime existing in any 
country, is a study of so much imijortance, as to be well 
worthy the researches of the Btatist and the Political econo- 
mist. This is especially the case amongst a people who, like 
the natives of this island, ai'e in a transition state ; governed 
hy laws dictated by the civilization of the West, yet dwelling 
amidst, and deeply imbued by the customs and superstitions 
of the East. 

It is to he regretted, that in Ceylon, as in many other parts 
of India, the materials for statistics exist in a very crude and 
defective state, especially those relating to population. At 
the same time, it may be observed, that native society in this 
island exists in such widely different forms from the condi- 
tion of any Euroi)ean communities, and the springs of action 
affecting their good or evil conduct are so dissimilar, as to 
render it far less necessary to enter into the very minute 
statements and comparisons as regards this branch of enquiry, 
which are to be found in works on the criminal statistics of 
European countries. 

The scattered xiature of the Ceylon population, the pnmi- 
tive habits and limited wants of a larger portion of the 
people, the absence of any densely populated towns, the 
cheapness of food and clothing, the facility with which a 
livelihood may he obtained, and the consequent small extent 
of pauperism, are all circumstances so widely different from 
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those existing in Europe, and so opposed to the existence of 
crime, that one naturally looks for figures shewing a highly 
favorable result as compared with almost any other part of 
the world. 

Taking the total number of convictions on an avei-age of 
three yeai^s, as found in the Western Province, to which 
portion of the Island I am at present confining my inc^uiry, 
and comparing these with the extent of population, we find, to 
our astonishment, that the result is most unfavoi^able to the 
Island, as compared with similar returns from British India 
or the parent country. In Scotland, it appears that an 
offence against the laws is committed annually by one person 
in each 1,294 of the entire population ; in England and 
Wales, by one in 929; in Ireland, by one in 582; in Bengal, 
by one in 1,219 ; whilst in the AVestern Province of Ceylon, 
an offence is committed yearly by one person in each 2()4. 

But, startling as these figures appear, the case of Oejdon is 
very far from being an unfavorable one, if we proceed to 
analyze the returns, as I shall presently. As regards Bengal, 
and indeed British India generally, although I have alluded 
to the criminal statistics of that Government as officially 
published, 1 must explain, that there does not anywhere exist 
a faithful statement of the extent and nature of crimes and 
offences committed in any of the Presidencies, and least so 
in that of liengal. 

It is not generally known, out of India, that a very con- 
siderable number of offenders are dealt with in a summary 
manner by Indigo Planters and native Zemindars or land- 
holders, who regularly hold courts of justice at their factories 
and dwellings. Not only do the riots of their own lauds 
bring to their courts the ofl'onders of their villages, but cases 
frequently come to them from more distant places. The 
evidence is taken by them with as much regulaiity, and far 
more fidelity, than in the Company’s courts, and punishment 
is awarded without any hesitation on the part of the judge, 
on any complaint on the part of the people; from fifty lashes 
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usually administered on the spot, or two or three months' in- 
carceration in the Factory Jail, down to a trifling fine, being 
about the I’ange of the sentences. 

1 am not aware that any such instances of private admini- 
stration of justice are to be found in an}- other part of the 
world: but so infamous is the conduct of the police of }3engal, 
and HO corrupt the ordinary Company's courts, that a Hindu 
will frequently submit to anything rather than take, his suit 
to one of them ; and such is their horror of the police 
officials, that it is no uncommon occurrence, when a crime 
has been committed in a village, for the entire community to 
fly to the nearest jungle, rather than fail into the merciless 
hands of the darogah and his peons. 

I believe, that the official returns of cases tried in Bengal 
do not shew abo^ e half of those actually taken to account ; 
whilst the extent of undetected crime in India, must also be 
very considerable ; and this should be borne in mind whilst 
instituting a comiiarison between the criminal registers of 
India and Ceylon. 

I shall, in the present Paper, confine enquiries to the 
Western Province, hoping to complete it for the remaining 
districts of the Island in a future contribution. The follow- 
ing Table exhibits the operation of the Colombo sessions of 
the Supreme Court during the last six y’^ears : — 
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Tlie puuisliDients inflicted in tlie above cases are slxewn iu 
tfle folloAving Tabular Return ; — 


Pmishmiih awarded hjj the Sajweme Court duriiaj air years endiiuj 
Deecmber Slst, JSoT, 
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If we compare the Capital pimislimeiits in Ceylon witli the 
total Convictions, we find them to be as 1 in 840, whilst in 
England the proportion is 1 in G50 ; in Bombay 1 in 2,827 ; 
in Bengal 1 in 2,878 ; and in Madras 1 in B,23G. 

If we examine the records of this Court, and compare them 
with the Calendars of former years, with a view to ascertain 
the relative proportions of offences against the person and 
offences against property, at various periods, we shall find 
from tJie accompanying Table, that, whilst the former class 
of offences has sensibly decreased, the latter class has not 
inei'eased in anything like the same pi'opoi’tion. 


Conridivus hy the f::>upre/iie Court in the Colooiho Sessions at mrious 
periods^ shetmng the nmnher of offenres against Persioi and Property, 
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Taking tlie above three periods of two years each, avc find 
the average result to be, that in the lirvStnained period the 
oflences Avere about equal, in the second period offences 
♦ against property stood at'Slto 1 against the person, and in the 
latter period at 2 against property to 1 against person. Tlie 
latest returns I possess in reference to Crime in Great Britain 
shev", that for every offence against the person, there were in 
England and Wales 4, and in Ireland ^ against proi^erty, while 
in Bengal the relative numbers appear to be 1| against pro- 
perty to 1 against the person. 

From the first period to the last, it does not appear that the 
proportions of Convictions has shewn any increase, though 
the latter comi>ares favorably with the middle period, as may 
be seen by the following Statement : — 
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The average of the last three years is 65 per cent., omitting 
fractions ; of the middle period 47 per cent., and of the 
earliest period 70 per cent. 

Turning from the labours of the Supreme Court to those of 
the District Courts of the Western Province, we find a con- 
siderable difference in the results on the records of each of 
them, arising chiefly from local causes. The returns in my 
possession extend over six years for the Colombo Court, but 
over only three for Kalutara and Ratnapura. 
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State^n ent of persons tried and cmvided in the District Court of 
Coloodw^ during sir yean ending December Slst, 1857. 
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The capriciousness of the above totals, ranging, as the con- 
victions do, between GO and 30 per cent, of the cases tried, 
can only be explained by an analysis of the table. Adopting 
this course, we find that many of the cases consisted of con- 
tempts of Court, the offenders being generally dismissed with 
a warning as to future conduct. A considerable number in 
some years, were cases of Cattle stealing, an offence which 
has, shice 1851, been removed from the jurisdiction of the 
ISuiu’eme Court, and made actionable in the District Courts. 

The following Table of such cases, from the records of tbe 
District Court of Colombo, will shew the -working of this 
alteration in the law'. 


Cattle stealing Cases in the Colombo District Court for the six 'years 
ending December 81sf^ 1857. 
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The average of convictions in tliese cases, amounts to bnt 
35 per cent., and it cannot fail to he obsei’yed, that whilst in 
the few last years, the convictions have materially decreased, 
the cases withdrawn and dismissed, owing to the non-appear- 
ance of prosecutors, have been greatly increasing. The above 
Table would induce ns to believe, that the offence indicated 
was on the decrease ; but, inifortnnately, there is reason for 
knowing the contrary to be the case. It is urged, that since 
this class of offenders ceased to be prosecuted by the Queen’s 
Advocate before the Supreme Court, they have become far 
more daring, relying with confidence on the delays and diffi- 
culties attending prosecutions in the District Court by i)rivate 
parties. The numerous withdraAvals and dismissals indicate 
the degree of impunity which, they are enjoying ; and it may 
be Aveil worth the consideration of the authorities, if it would 
not be advisable to instruct the several Deputy Queen’s Advo- 
cates to take all such cases out of the hands of i^rivate pro- 
secutors, and follow them up Avith the utmost Augour. 

Tlie next leturns are those from Ratnapura and Kalutara, 
the figures of Avhich differ very materially, tliough. on exami- 
nation, the varying results may readily he accounted for by 
the peculiarities of the tAvo Districts. Kalutara, it must be 
remembered, is the great centre of Arrack distillation, and we 
must not be surprised at finding a certain class of cases pre- 
ponderating in the Court of the District. 
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In this instance, the convictions have i*un tolerably even, 
the pre 2 )onderance of the acquittals having been, as in most 
other courts, in cattle cases. The average for these three 
years shews the convictions to have amounted to no less than 
nearly 55 per cent, of the persons charged,— a very favorable 
result, as compared with other Courts in this Province. 

liekim of Acquittals and Convictions in the District Court of Kalutara, 
for the three years endiwj December JJst, 1857. 
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It will be at once apparent, that the cases brought into this 
Court are much more difficult to deal with than in other 
instances. The habits of the people go far to account for the 
difficulty the authorities meet with in obtaining convictions, 
which here have not averaged above 10 per cent, during the 
three years under notice. The greater number of persons 
accused of “other offences,” luive been charged with rioting. 

The Police Courts will now claim our attention ; and first 
amongst these, both in importance and amount of work per- 
formed, is the Colombo Magistrate’s Court. The Table below 
shews the number of Police cases instituted and decided in 
each of the last G yeai’s in this Court. 
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The regularity of the results in these 6 years, is inost 
satisfactory evidence of the steady administration of jiistice ; 
for although the amount of work performed in the various 
3"ears differs by five or six hundred cases, the proportion of 
convictions and acquittals remains unvarying. The large 
proportion of dismissals, amounting on an average to 59 per 
cent., indicates a great disposition amongst the natives to 

bring forward false and frivolous charges, engendered by ill 

♦ 

feeling, arising from imaginary" or real wrongs. On the 
other hand, very many of the dismissals are cases of simple 
disputes and quarrels between members of a family or neigh- 
bours, which are thus aiTanged by the Magistrate, accom- 
panied by a reprimand and warning as to future good conduct. 

The records of the Negomho Police Court shew a still larger 
proportion of dismissals, though a considerable number of 
these will be presently accounted for in a different manner. 


The following are the figures in their case : — 
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Tlie figures in this table shew a great irregularity during 
three of the years under review, though in the first and last 
of the period, the numbers agree precisely with each other. 
An analysis of the records of this Court goes to shew, that 
the great increase in the number of cases Inonght forward in 
1855 and 1856, arose entirely from the District collectors 
under the Road Ordinance taking out summonses against per- 
sons \h\h\e for the annual tax, without troubling themselves 
to demand payment in (he first instance ; tJms endeavonring 
to make the Police officials the means of collecting the tax 
instead of tliemselves. The Magistrate, however, refused to 
entertain most of these cliarges ; lienee the unusimlly large 
number of dismissals, and tJie apparent small percentage ot 
convictions during those years. This jiractice was eventually 
put a stop to through the interference of the Government 
Agent, and the cases have once more sunk to their accus- 
tomed number. 

In the Kalutara returns for three years, ending December 
31st, 1857, we find a considerable falling off in the number 
of decisions, as well as in the convictions, during the last 
year embraced by them. The results are shewn in the ac- 
companying Table : — 



Much as these figures differ from the result of the Colombo 
Tables, they pexhaps do not shew any greater discrepancy 
than might be anticipated from the different positions of the 
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two Courts. The above figaires, too, are borne out by the re- 
turnsfrom the Kegalla Police Court, as may be seen below : — 



The convictions and disniivssals, in both these instances, 
approximate very closely" ; and we may fairly presume, that 
the much smaller pi-oportions of comnctions in these rural 
Courts arises, not from any local defect in the administration 
of the laws, but rather from a less elficient Police, and a 
greater difficulty in collecting evidence amongst scattered 
and distinct communities. 

The last of these Courts is that of Ratnapnra, the work 
in which, during the last three years, is given in the annexed 
Table 



If we now sum up the total crimes and offences on which 
convictions have been obtained throughout the Western 
Province of Ceylon during the last three years, and examine 
the proportion which these bear to the j)opulation, we shall 
be able to form an estimate of the relative criminality of this 
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as compared wUli otlier countries. The annual averages of 
these convictions in the various Courts stands thus : 

Convictions, per cent. 'of cases. 


Supreme Court ... 

28 = 

65 

District Court, Colombo ... 

24 = 

24 

Do. 

Kalutara ... 

f) = 

50 

Do. 

Ratnapura 

6 = 

55 

Police Court, 

Colombo 

1311 == 

37 

Do. 

Negombo 

230 

20 

Do. 

Kalutai’a 

• 201 = 

12 

Do. 

Kegalla 

108 = 

11 

Do. 

Ratnapura . , . 

110 = 

12 


The total of all these avez^ages gives us the azinual number 
of 2,082, which, as I before stated, yields a pi’oportion of 
one in each 204 of the entire population of the Province.' 

Unfavorably as this result contrasts with the statistics of 
other countries, it assumes a very different aspect, if subjected 
to analysis ; and sepax’ating crimes from mere offences, we 
draw a comparison between Ceylon, India, and England, as 
z^egards these two classes of offenders. The result will then 
be altogether in favour of Ceylon, as respects real crime 
though still leaving a heavy balance of mere offences against 
the population of this Island. This analysis shews, that while 
there is but ozie person in every 13,419 who yearly commits 
a crime, there is one person in each 269 inhabitants who 
annually commits an offence ; crimes standing in the small 
proportion of 2^ per cent, of all offences against the laws 
In Bengal, ciimes and offences are about equal. In England 
and Wales, they stand as 15 per cent, of crimes. In Ireland 
as 27 per cent. 

Comparing the total convictions in all the Courts of this 
Province on an average of three years, with the number of 
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cases decided, and as compared with the English and Indian 
tables of convictions, we shall find them standing as follows : 
Supreme Court, G5 per cent. 

District Com>ts, 20 „ 

Police Courts, 20 „ 

Average of all, 38 per cent, of cases tried. 

Bengal, 48 „ 

England, 64 „ 

There is no doubt, that the same cause which leads to the 
excessive preponderance of offences of a minor character, as 
compared with the population, Avhen viewed against other 
countries, goes far to accoxint for the smaller percentage of 
convictions, especially as we find the least percentage in the 
Police Courts, where this description of cases is dealt with. 
Whilst we may congratulate our, selves upon the very small 
amount of actual crime existing in Ceylon, judging from the 
statistics of the Western Province, we must admit the pre- 
valence of much strife, di,ssension, and angry broils amongst 
the natives, arising partly from cinarrels respecting the minute 
shares into which landed property is frequently subdivided, 
and partly from the vice of drunkenness, a propensity which, 
it is to be regretted, is greatly on the increase in many parts 
of the Island, but especially in the Western and Southern 
Provinces. It is quite impo.ssible to institute any faithful 
comparison between the large number of frivolous charges 
instituted and dismissed in this and any other country, nor 
between the many Police cases, arising out of family and 
neighbourly disputes, of a trivial character, in which both 
sides being equally blameable, the Magistrate can do no more 
than dismiss them with a reprimand and caution to either 
party. 

There is very little doubt, though the Police records fail to 
shew such to be the case, that by far the larger portion of 
feuds and petty assaults have their origin in the neighbour- 
ing tavern. The personal experience of Police officials and 
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Magistrates tends to prove this ; and confirmation Avoiild 
appear to be found in the following Table, in which I have 
compared the number of taverns licensed in, and the arrack 
revenue derived from the various divisions of this Province, 
with the population and the number of Police convictions. 


District. 

Population. 

Taverns licensed. 

Proceeds of Arrack 
Kent. 

No. of Inhabitants 
to each Tavern. 

CJ ..=1 ! 

H CD 

43 ® 

2 ^ 

0 c 

S CD 

Police Cases to each 
1000 Inhabitants. 

Colombo 

Salpiti Korale 

42,810 

41,910 

f 

731 

38/ 

£18,317 

882'\ 

1,187/ 

6*. r/. 
43| 

20? 

Bina and Hewagam 
Ko rales 

97,488 

120 

3,937 

805 

0 9jJ 

Pasdum, Raygain, and 
Wawehvilla Korales, 
including Kalutara 






and Panadure 

115,628 

196 

1,533 

590 

0 Si 

183 

Three and Pour Korales 

61,591 

121 

3,8.30 

520 

1 3 

15| 

Alut Knru and Hapiti- 






gam Korales 

104,842 

61 

5,751 

6o0 

1 04 

1 133 

Ratnapura . . 

82,921 

54 

938 

1,720 

0 8i 



The above figures are averages of the last three years, and 
from these it may be seen that, to a great extent, the Police 
cases bear a relative proportion to the density of the tavern 
licences, and still more so to the amount contributed per head 
to the Arrack rents ; the largest contributors to this branch of 
the revenue being also the most frequent visitors to the 
Magistrate’s Court. 

There is, indeed, a striking exception to this rule, in the 
case of the Kalutara and Panadure Division, where, although 
the proportion of licensed taverns and the numbei* of Police 
cases agree, as in the other instances, we find the revenue per 
head the lowest in the scale. The onl,y way in which we 
can account for this discrepancy is, by supposing that in this 
District, Avhich is the great centre of arrack distillation, there 
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are large surreptitious sales of the spirit, -winch militate 
against the price paid for the arrack rents ; otherwise it is 
difficult to conceive, that a District which stands second on 
the list, as regards the number of taverns to the population, 
should yield less than half the amount per head than any 
other division of this Province. 

I find that the number of stills licensed in the Western 
Province has been gradually on the increase, having been in 
1854, 19(5 ; in 1855, 290 ; in 185G, 332 ; in 1857, 244 ; and in 
the first five months of this yeai', 339. This increase is, 
however, attributable to the larger demand for arrack for 
exportation to the Presidencies and the Colonies, rather than 
to any greater local consumption, which is more likely to be 
checked by the greatly enhanced price of the article. 

In the Tables contained in this Paper, no notice has been 
taken of the age of persons convicted, no such data being in 
existence. I may, however, remark, that juvenile offenders 
are in this country entirely unknown. In the same way, 
female criminals, avIio in Great Britain are as one to five 
males, can scarcely be said to exist. 

The remarks which I have introduced into this Paper, are 
necessarily of a limited character, bearing as they do on but 
one section of this Island population. It will be highly 
interesting to comi)are the state of crimes amongst the various 
classes inhabiting the different Provinces of Ceylon,— the 
Tamils, the Kandyans, the Moormen, the Malays, the Sinha- 
lese, and trace the effects of growing wealth and intelligence 
upon their morals. 

Should I succeed in obtaining the necessary returns from 
the remaining Districts of the Island, 1 will hope to follow 
up the present enquiry by a second and more copious Paper, 
reviewing the Crime of the entire Island. 
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SINHALESE BHETOKIC. 

O 

By James D’ Alwis, Esq,, Assistant Secret ara^ 


In the Essay, which on the IStli August, 1850, I read 
before this Society on, “ TJie Siyhalese language, its Poetry 
and Poets and which I haye since published as an Intro- 
duction and Appendix to the Sidaf Sangardivcty I made a few 
genera] observations on Sinhalese Rhetoric,’’ and also pre- 
sented portions of the Sivahtii^lia-dlanltdni.^'^ a work on Sin- 
halese Rhetoric, I now return to the subject, and avail 
myself of the present opportunity of laying before you a 
brief , outline of the properties of style. 

There are thirty-five rules laid down in the Sivalihlia- 
ala?]kdra^ for the attaintneiit of a rhetoilcally correct style, 
I shall here present the reader with a brief summary of them. 

Where proper terms (other than troj^es) are employed, 
being a natural resemblance to the things signified, the 
language is such as will contribute much to fix our attention, 
and is called suntba^ c,g, 

2557^^3 Bd^dd ^^di 8cx>(^' 

“ The bird that lias a red crooked beak, green delicate wings, three 
lines in tlie neck, and is capable of articulate sounds, is the Parrot.” 

The above is an example exhibiting a sentence devoid 
of rhetorical tropes, and presenting j)roper noiins^ particular 
and determinate in their signification. 

The writer proceeds to give examples in such of the other 
parts of speech as are most susceptible of vivacity and elegance. 


♦Bee “Sidat Saygaiiwa,” pp, 31, 82, 88, 184. 
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‘The verb is the next in order, and we select the following 
illustration from the KduyasHtUaraya 

<3\Q)30q^d^03©2S3(38c30CO^g(5)3 03 

“ The babe sports about, exhibiting his budding teeth, smiling most 
lovely, chattering most tender expressions, and daubing (himself) all 
over his body with dust.” 

Here the word ‘ sports’ is particularly expressive 

of the habit of children, and contributes much to the vivacity 
of the expression. If instead of the poet had used ^6\0 
‘^runs about” the expression would have been tame and 
weak. 

In adjectives the same author gives a beautiful example, 
an describing the virtues of King Panikrama Bahu ; 

‘‘An ocean in profound learning — theMeru in firm steadfast qualities 
— a moon in gentleness — these three virtues did he possess.” 

The words csugdz, ^endisd, and @ 533 ^ are, happily chosen ; 
the first conveys the depth of his erudition as vast as ‘the 
fathomless profound’; the second his firmness and un- 
wavei’ing resolution, as steadfast as the great Mandara^ 
mountain ; and the third his amiability of disposition, as 
gentle as the ‘moon beams.’ 

Another mode of contributing to the vivacity of style is 
by the adoption of rhetorical tropes. Of these “comparison” 
is one ; and may be described as presenting a parallel 
between the case in hand, and some other that is calculated 
to call forth such emotion. 

There are several kinds of comparisons. Where a com- 
parison is instituted, the i*esemblance in a certain quality 
being stated, the figure is a simile, e,(j : 

S)03 ^16^(20 d 


% 


I 
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Having seen the splendour of her countenance, like the spotless 
gentle moon.” 

When the resemblance between the comparates is merely 
implied, the figure is a onetaplior ; as 

Her delicate arms were like flaslies of lightning.” 

The usual order of comparates is sometimes changed with 
a view to give prominence to the object to which a com- 
parison is institated. Thus we say, ©© 00033 
^08 ^ k. dog runs about like this child.’ There is 
greater vivacity in this sentence than if we expressed it 
^(503 00033 ^08, ^ This child runs about like a dog.’ 

In the latter the comparison is simply instituted, but in the 
former stress is laid on the propensity of the child to mischief, 
which it is intended to correct. So likewise, to use an illus- 
tration given in the work before us; 

9g^8g0So3. 

full blowh lotiLs is like thy face (0 gentle creature!”) 

The change of the usual order in the use of the comparates 
renders the compliment more expressive. A comparison is 
sometimes repeated by reversing the order of the comparates 
in the rei3etition, as when we say ; 6^to^c58 

g| 0 ( 5 \G ^0 ‘‘Like him is this fellow a thief, and 

Tike this fellow is he a thief.” The repetition conduces 
much to the energy, or vicacity of expression. We shall 
jiresent the reader with an example from the work before us : 

00®)^0 £6 8;^©00 0 g 00 ^. 

“Tliy face is like a lotus, and tlie lotus is like thy face (Gentle creature”). 

A comparison or metaphor limiting the similitude of the 
subject compared to one particular object, conduces greatly 
to elevate or degTade the subject, according to the design of 
the writer or speaker ; as when we say ^^ 300 '£sj’ >8S300S3ifi5)D; 

‘Thy face is (like) the m’// lotus.’ Comparisons 
or metaphors exhibiting the similitude to divers objects are 
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frequently to be met with in our books ; and they conduce 
much to elevate the subject. We take an example from 
the Ktisa JdtahcL 

to cogs. 

“His reno^Yn was like that of stars, jasmine, pearls, and mount 
Kailiisa.'’, 

Here the poet has selected ivhite objects to convey the 
X)urity of that renown which it was his wish to exalt. If 
he had chosen other objects, as -sd®)< 5 the red loius^ the 
entire beauty of the comparison ^vould have been lost. 

There is fi-equently to be met with in our books a species 
of metaphor called which is the expression of 

two sentiments, Avithout stating the resemblance between 
them. This is a trope very pleasing to the mind, ‘‘as men 
are more gratified at catching the resemblance for themselves, 
than at having it pointed to them.”* tiuhdHita abounds in 
metaphors of this kind, and avb shall select the folloAving 


as an example : — 

<s\^^ssi^s^d^ diBesS £)0T£ti0 ©0059 di 


“ Better one son wise and good ; there is no benefit even by a 
lnindre<l of fools. One moon dispels the thick darkness of this world ; 
it is not dispersed even hy hosts of stars.*’ 

Analogical metaphors and comparisons are to be found 
in the Sii^halese, hy the comparates being compounded as 
in the English Avord, “ tabledand,” In the language of 
Dr. Whately 

“ They are both the more frecpient and the more stnking. They 
are the more freciuent, because almost eveiy object has such a mul- 
titude of relations, of different kinds to many other objects ; and they 
are the more striking, because (as Dr. A. Hmith has well remarked,) 


^ Dr. Whately on BJietonc, p, 267. 
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the more remote and unlike in theinselve.s any two objects are, tlie 
more is the mind impressed and gratified by the perception of some 
point in whicli they agree, 

‘ stone-heart,’ for ‘stone like heart,’ cs2si|j453; ‘devil- 
face,’ for ‘devil-like face/ ugly countenance, 

‘ bullock-man,’ for ‘hullock-like-man,’ &c., ‘a stupid/ I shall 
adduce an example from the Kdvyasekhara. 

C53^ 

624X5 6j 

“ I bow unto his supreme intelligence, the teacher of the three worlds, 
an ocean for gems- virtues, a moon for lily-faithful men, and a sun 
for thick darkness unbelief.” 

It is to be observed, that compound metaphors, as in the 
above stanza, where the resemblance between certain objects 
is implied but not expressed, are very frequent In the 
Biplialese. In the example before us, the poet compares 
the virtues of Buddha to the inestimable gems produced 
in the ocean ; the religious comfort which the followers 
of that sage derive from his Sermons to the influence' which 
(it is supposed) the moon has over the lily,t hiii power 
to convert heretics, to the light of the sun which dispels 
darkness. 

Where direct resemblance between two objects 
the Sinhalese use or 4X5z0-dS, equivalent to Vio English 
words ‘like/ ‘of,’ as in ‘ moon -like brilliancj',’ (i.e., 

cpA) ‘light of reason,’ 

queutly, too, the eomparates are used together, witbrnTTa 
sign of comparison : in whicli case it must be observed, 
that an object is merely illustrated by the form of another 
object. Thus we speak of 'ear creeper,’ 


* Dr, Wliately on Rhetoric, j)]). 265, 26(j, 

t It 18 to be remarked that if tamhara wevQ substitued for 
the metaphor would prove defective, inasmuch as the former is a sun 
jilower : between it and the luoQn there would therefore be no relationship. 
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‘ sword leaf TMs metaplior may be easily understood by an 
Englishman by removing the order of the above words to 
suit the idiom of the English ; creeper ear,’ or ‘ creeping 
ear/ 'leaf swoi’d’ or 'leafy sword.’ 

Orientalists give iron}j under the head of metaphor ; and 
it is defined to be a speech, conveying a meaning diherent 
to the i)lain signijfxcation of the words. As for instance, if a 
person whom I bade carry a pot of water to the next room, 
broke it on his way, and I then exclaimed ossa 
^dS. ‘He has done a very clever job I’ the language Avould 
be irony. 

Many of the tropes in use amongst Western nations are 
also to be found in the Siijihalese. All the several sorts of 
synecdoche^ of which Dr. Campbell treats in his " Philosophy 
of Rhetoric,” p. 431, {Le., the genus for the species, the whole 
for a part, and the matter for the instrum.ent or thing made 
of it) are of frequent occurrence in our language. Of the 
genus for the species ; when we say catd cScsd ‘He went 

to break (extract toddy from) trees by ‘ trees ’ we mean 
•palm trees^ a species. When we say ^di^j ‘the 

cloth was torn,’ or ^diB isoS ‘ he was bitten by 

a dog,’ we express the whole for a part. When it is said, 

disS ‘ by giving him the thousand pieces of 

gold,’ money is meant, or masuran. 

In a language like the Siijhalese, which abounds with so 
many delicate expressions to convey various degrees of 
respect according to circumstances, we . can scarcely fail to 
notice, what is commonly denominated euplieinmn. As 
an example of this decency in expi'ession, Dr. Campbell has 
given Martha’s answer to our Saviour, wlien he directed the 
removal of the stone over Lazarus’s sepulchre. “ Lord, by 
this time he smelletli^ for he hath been dead four days.”* 
In the Sinhalese version, which has closely followed the 


St, John xi. 39, 
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Eiiglisli expression, the original "word ‘smelleth ’ is rendered 
^ ^Unketh^ isa03^>29 e5:)^d<^0£o-ssi®0<i5DS)z0£)j’ 

qi^O 2Si03o3 ; blit it must be observed, that the 

Sinhalese never nse the word (syq ‘stink’ in a company, 
bnt invariably convey the idea by calling it ‘smell.’ I must 
not omit, however, to observe here, that even the word 
although it has undergone a change in its use by its being 
applied at present to mean only ‘stink/ originally meant 
‘smell’ or ‘scent.’ As in * the following passage in 
Amdivatiivd ; — 

“ (>o<ls and men Iiaving olFered scents, and flowers, said ‘.0 gre<at 
man ! tliere is no one In^re equal to thee. ’’ 

Other instances are not wanting, where to a vivid exhibition 
of what may appear as delicate,' offensive, or indecent, the 
Siijhalese use a turn of expression different from that which 
they otheinvise nse. 

Following the order' in which Dr. Campbell has treated 
of tropes, I shall here allude to the catfichresis. An example 
of the use of words in a signihcation that is very near their 
ordinary meaning, may be furnished from the following 
l)ortion of a dialogue to which I listened with pleasure ; 

Where, I say, is your husband ? 00 
‘ 1 don’t know, it u'us some 
where tliej’e.’ The force and beauty of the Sinhalese ex- 
pression are entirely lost in the translation. We only use 
when we refer to an inanimate object. When animate 
objects are spoken of (‘was’) is the verb employed. 

In the example before us occurs where should 

have been used. Although this is an impropriety of language 
(as doubtless in the x>assage in the- Cotta version of the Bible, 
C,q^ (^dl0O0 00 ^Zii500O0 0l6'-d3g^3O3, 

I Kings iii. 21 ^), yet when we wish to express contempt at the 


See SidsbtU Sangamwa, p, cclvi, 
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mode in which a man lives, or at the inactivity or laziness 
with which he passes his da^'-s ; such language contributes 
either tp ornament or strength. In the sentence 
‘ Where is that high one^ ; the word 8^0 is used for 
‘ tall fellow.’ Here the tallness of the i)erson is spoken 
of either in a contemptuous manner ; or in amazement 
at his prodigious height. 

There is no language in the world in which there is 
not from time to time a change in the signification of terms, 
or in which words are not deflected from their original sense. 
In the Sinhalese this is peculiarly the case : and we can 
easily illustrate the second species of catach rents winch Dr. 
Campbell, (pp. 430, 487,) defines to be. 

“When words which, from tlieir etymology appear to be applicable 
solely to one kind of thing, come afterwards to be applied to another, 
which is nearly related in its nature or design, but with whi(di, neverthe- 
less, the analysis of the word will not accord.” 

The word for instance, was originally used for “food,” 
and it is now generalty understood to mean boiled rice ; 

meant powder, but it is now usually uiiilerstood as 
a designation for ^riee powder.’ 

(To he coidhtued.) 
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SCRIPTURE BOTANY OF CEYLON. 

By William Febouson, Esq. 


The following familiar observations on some of the Plants 
mentioned in the Bible, and which are indigenous to, or are 
related to genera and species growing or known in Ceylon, 
form portion of a lecture delivered by me last 3 "ear to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Colombo. 

During mj inquiries into this subject, I made free use of 
all the authorities at my command, and therefore, to those 
who have read one ot the various works on the Botany of the 
Bible, it is not likely that much original matter will be found 
in these observations, further than the identification of the 
plants with our Cejdon ones. 

Cinnamon and Cassia. 

Jcimindu Sin. Ginnamomnm Zeijlanicim, Nees.) 

The word Cinnamon occurs four times in the Bible, first 
about 1,600 years before the Christian era, in Exodus xxx. ver. 
23, where it is enumerated as amongst the ingredients 
emplo 3 "ed in the i^reparation of the holy anointing oil. 

Take thou also unto thee principal spices, of i3ure myrrh 
five hundred shekels, and of sweet cinnamon half so much.” 
Again I have perfumed my bed with m^u^rh, aloes, and 
cinnamon. (Prov. vii. 17.) “ Spikenard and saffron, callamus 
and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense.” (Cant. iv. 
14.) While in Revelation, among the merchandise of Bab^don, 
we have enumerated “ Cinnamon and odours, and ointments 
and frankincense.” (Rev. xviii. 13.) 
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Besides the real Cimiamoii here undoubtedly referred to, 
(the Ginnamomim Zeylantoim)^ we have four other species 
indigenous to the Island, one of which, lately discovered 
by the present Director of the Botanic Gardens, has the 
perfume of the Lemon Grass so well known in Ceylon. The 
plant discovered by Mr. Tliwaites, bears a name signifying 
that it has this resemblance. 

The references in the Bible to this famous spice have 
called forth the powers of investigation of several authors, 
who have thrown considerable light on the subject and on 
the countries supposed to have produced the Cinnamon of 
the Bible. 

I need not enter into details respecting the Cinnamon 
plant, for which our Island is renowmed above all other 
places on the face of the earth. 

I cannot say much about ‘Hhe S^aicy breezes,^' perceived 
by voyagers off the coast and described by Poets, but there is 
no doubt that after a shower of rain the air in the Cin- 
namon Gai'deiis is perfumed -with the pleasant odour of 
various flowers around. The odour of the Cinnamon flower 
is neither i) 0 %verful nor peculiar. 

I had the pleasure, in 1858, of examining in the British 
Moseuin specimens of the Cinnamon plant collected by Paul 
Hermann in this Island about 200 years ago, and which 
formed the origin of the Laiirus Cinnamomxim and L. Omsia 
of Limimus^ the latter of which did not differ from the former 
excepting by the narrowness of its leaves, and they seemed 
to have been made so by the free use of a pair of scissors. 

The Cassia*" of commerce is the produce of several species 
of Cinnamon, as well as of the real Cinnamon tree, the 
inferior kinds from Ceylon having been sold as Cassia. 

Milton makes several allusions to Cassia — 

and now is come 

Into the blissful field through gi'oves of myrrh 
And flowery odours, casda^ nard and balm.” 

^^Famdm LosG" Book 6. 


K 
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You all remembei' tlie hackneyed allusion to the “spicy 
gales of Araby the blest” founded on the early idea that 
the Oinnamon which the Arabs carried to the shores of the 
Mediterranean was the produce of Arabia. 

Another Poet writes : — 

There eternal summer dwells, 

And west winds with musky wing 
Abotit the cedar’d alleys fling 
Nard and Cassia^ s balmy smells.” 

‘SSIeep in thy peace that bed of spice, 

And makes this place all paradise; 

Let halm and cassia send their scent, 

From out thy maiden monument.” 

HerrieJr, Dirge of Jejyhiha,'^ 

Notwithstanding questions raised as to Cinnamon being 
indigenous to Ceylon, there can be no doubt of the fact, and 
very little as to Ceylon being the source whence the Arabs 
derived the Cinnamon which the caravans took down to 
Egypt and Palestiiie. 

Olive. 

“ The dove came into him in the evening, and lo, in her 
mouth was an olive leaf plucked off; so Noah knew that 
the watei's were abated from off the face of the earth.’' 
(Gen. viii. 11.) 

“The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over 
them ; and they said unto the olive tree, Eeign thon over us. 
But the olive tree said unto them ; should I leave my fatness, 
^vhefewith by me they honour God and man, and go to be 
promoted over the trees.” (Judges ix. 8, 9.) 

This is one of the earliest and oftenest mentioned trees in 
the Bible, and is by universal consent admitted to be the 
same as the one now known by that name. It is indigenous 
to Syria, to the South of Europe, as well as to parts of 
Africa. 
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Olive oil and Oliver are extenilive articles of eoxonrexoe. 

The fragrant olive of China with which the Chinese are 
said to flavor their tea, was introduced to Ceylon many years 
ago, and we have two other species of 01i\e indigenous to the 
Island, but neither of them must he confounded with the 
verahi or illupie trees, which belong to two distinct 
Natural Orders, and both considerably separated from the Olive. 

I suggest this precaution, from the fact that somo 
of my friends of the American Mission at Jaffna are in 
the habit of alluding to the illupei, which is one of the npi,oe[t 
valuable trees of the Northern Peninsula, as the Ceylon 
Olive tree, and because in this quarter Europeans are in the 
habit of calling the vevahi the Olive. The fruits of this 
latter tree do indeed bear such an outward resemblance to 
the Olive, that the genus to which it belongs, has in con- 
sequence of this resemblance, been called Elceoearinis, The 
nuts of an allied species are those known to you all as the 
“Brahmin beads/’ which, mounted as bracelets, are very com- 
monly worn by ladies. 

Mustard. 

“ The Kingdom of Heaven is like a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took, and sowed in a fleld ; which indeed is 
the least of all seeds ; but when it is grown, it is the greatest 
^mong herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of th^ 
air come and lodge in the branches thereof.” (Matt. 3^iii 
31, 32.) 

Perhaps the plant here translated Mustard, has called forth 
as much research and learned disquisition as any one named 
in the Bible. Some writers attempt to prove that because a 
species of the plant which produces Mustard (Sincqyis) grows 
in Palestine to a considerable sisse, no other plant could have 
been meant : but the lateBr. Royle produced incontrovertible 
evidence to prove that the tree here meant is the Salvadara 
Pemioa of BotanistBj a small tree, native of the hot dry parts 
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of India, and of Persia, Arabia, and Ceylon. In a note to an 
article on the Flora of Ceylon, contributed b^^ the late Dr. 
Gardener to the Appendix to Mr. Lee's translation of “Ribey- 
ro's Historj^ of Ceylon,” it is mentioned, that he considered 
himself the first to discover this plant in our Island : but it 
seems, from a notice in Ainslie's Materia Indica,” to have 
been known as a native of Ceylon many years previously". It 
is a common plant on the small Islands in the vicinity of 
Jaffna, and some specimens which I saw several years ago 
growing on what is called Small-pox Island,” close to 
Jaffnapatam, bore a general resemblance to the weeping Ash 
tree. Its seeds taste a good deal like Garden Cresses, and its 
bark, which is acrid and raises blisters upon the skin, (in this 
resembling the Plumhago Zeglanica^) is used as medicine. 
There are two species of the genus indigenous to Ceylon. 

Sycamore. 

“ Over the olive trees and the sycamore trees that were in 
the low plains was Baal-hanan the Gederite.” (I Chvon. xxvii. 
28.) 

The tree here and elsewhere referred to as the Sycamore 
(Ficus sycamorus)^ is admitted to have been a species of Fig 
tree, the fruit of which is like the common Fig, and the leaves 
like those of the Mulberry : hence the name. 

We ha\"e no less than 22 species of the genus to which the 
Sycamore belongs, and one, the c 55 o ^00^^ gan attiklm {Ficus 
glomei^atas)^ bears a great resemblance to the tree here referred 
to. -Some of the species are creeping plants, covering stones 
and rocks, and the stems of forest trees, somewhat after the 
fashion of the English Ivy ; while others are amongst the 
giants of the forest. The famous Banyan belongs to them, 
and when at Jaffna, I measured one in the vicinity, wdiich, 
wdth its hundreds of depending shoots, covered an acre and 
l-i2th of ground. This is the tree to which Milton alludes 
in Paradise. Lost, as the fig tree whose leaves formed the first 
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clothing of the primeval pair. The Bb-galia also belongs to 
the same gentis, and I was assured some time ago by Sir 
J. E. Tennent, that the famous Bo-tree of Axiuradhapura, 
(the description of the intrcducTion of which into Ceylon 
occupies a chapter of the ^‘Mahawausa,” (is the oldest historical 
tree on recox^d. Sir Emerson believes there is evidence to 
pi’ove that the tree now growing there is the identical one 
referred to in the “ Mahawaijsa.^’ Those who have read the 
gorgeous language made use of in the Mahawapsa,”) desciub- 
ing the boat, &c., in which the B6-bi'anch was carried, 
cannot but have been stimck with the similaidty of language 
and imagery to those used by Shakspeare in reference to 
the mode in which Cleopati^a paid her first visit to Anthony. 

Though the wood of the Sj^'camore ti'‘ee is soft and coarse, 
it is believed to have formed the coffins of some of the 
Mummies found in Egypt. 

Palm. 

“ The righteous shall flourish like the Palm tree.” (Psalm 
xcii. 12.) 

“And they came to Eliin, where were twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm trees : and they encamped 
there by the waters.” (Exod. xv. 27.) 

The Palm ti^ee hei'e and elsewhere so often mentioned in 
the Bible, is undoubtedly the Date Palm {Phmiix dactylifera)^ 
single specimens of which may be seen growing in several 
parts of Ceylon. It is the <56 rata indi of the Sinhalese ; 
and a solitary tree which grows at Jaffna, vies in stature 
with any which I saw growing in Egypt. The two indigenous 
Date trees of our Island, (from the branches and leaflets 
of which Tats and Basket work are formed,) will give a 
very good idea, on a small scale, of the Bible date tree, and 
the manner in which it produces its fruit. Dates are im- 
ported into England from Barbary and Egypt, and into 
Ceylon from the Persian Gulf and Arabia. 
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Tkere are perkaps a kundred varieties of tke Date tree culti- 
vated, and those who have eaten of tke beautiful, cleanly 
preserved dates sent to England, cannot but kave observed 
tke vast difference between tkem, and tke two kinds we get 
here. One of these comes in earthern pots, and is of a dark 
shining appearance, and rather pleasant to eat ; but tke other 
comes in messes, and not freer of extraneoua matter than 
oriental sugar, which is never known to diminish in weight, 
however often it is spilled before it gets to tke Ba?5aar. 

Tke ancient Tadmor or Palmyra (built by Solomon and 
destroyed by tke Roman Emperor Aurelian,) was so named 
from tke number of tke Date Palms which grew around it. 
To tke natives of portions of Africa and Arabia, it is of 
greater consequence than the Coconut or Palmyra palms 
are to tke natives of Ceylon ; and hence, in former times, 
during a war with these countries, the greatest curse that 
could be inflicted upon them was to cut down the stameni- 
ferous trees, which were very few in proportion to the fruit- 
bearings ones, and so prevent the usual crop of dates. In 
consequence of this barbarous practice, attempts were made 
to secure a supply of the fertilizing pollen from the male 
trees, and it is stated that this, secured in earthen vessels, 
has been known to retain its fertilizing powers for 19 years. 

It is no doubt in refei’ence to the barbarous practice of 
cutting down such trees, that the following law was issued 
in Deut. xx. 19 : — 

“ Thou shalt not cut down the trees thereof by forcing an 
axe against them ; for thou mayest eat of them, and thou shalt 
not cut them down, for the tree of the field is man’s life.” 

In reference to this passage, the late Mr. Roberts, in his 

Illuatrations of the Scriptures,” wrote : — 

“Can it Ije a matter of surprise, that the Orientals have a great 
aversion to cut down any tree which bears fruit, \vhen it is known 
that they principally live on vegetable production? Ask a man to 
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cut down a coconut or palmirali tree, and lie will say (except wh&ii 
in want, or to oblige a great person) * What I destroy that which 
gives me food ? from which I have thatch for my house to defend 
me from the sun and the rain j which gives me oil for my lamp, 
a ladle for my kitchen, and charcoal for my fire ; from which I 
have sugar for my hoard, baskets for my fruits, a bucket for my 
well, a mat for my bed, a pouch for my betel leaf, leaves for my 
books, a fence for my yard and a broom for my house 1 Destroy such 
a tree ! Go to some needy wretch wdio has pledged his last jewel, 
and who is anxious to eat his last meal?’’ 

1 can imagine liow refreshing it must have been for the 
children of Israel to have found so many Palm trees at Elm 
and elsewhei’e in their wanderings, and appreciate the various 
allusions to this useful tree in a country, many parts of which 
have a most barren aspect ; but for my own part, I confess 
that the Date trees I saw growing in Egypt did not convey 
to mind any great idea of elegance or beauty. 

Passing from Cairo to Suez, and down the Red Sea, in 
sight of Arabia and Africa, the scenes of the wanderings of 
the Israelites, there is scarcelj^ any vegetation to be seen ; 
and the few specimens I picked up in the Desert of Sahar^i 
were leafless wiry looking plants. 

Camphike. 

Alaritondi (Tamil and Si^i.) (Lawsonia alba, L^m.) 
Camphire (Kopher or Gopher) occurs twice in the Bible, — 

My beloved is unto me as a cluster of camphire in the 
Vineyards of Engedi.” (Song of Sol. iv. 14) 

Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant 
fruits, camphire with spikenard.^’ (Ibid, iv. 13.) 

Most writers agree that this refers to the hernia plant so 
common in our gardens here. There is no Sinhalese name 
for the plant, but they have adopted the Tamil one, mart- 
tondi \ by some it is called “ the Country Mignonette,” It 
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has been compared -with the‘ common Privet, and those who 
recollect the privet fences so common in England, will see 
the resemblance. I never saw it growing out of the gardens 
in this part of the Island, but I am aware it is indigenous 
to the Northern end, where I have seen it grow in rich 
profusion for miles along the shores of the salt lake called 
Kallaveli in the Peninsula of JafEna, and for my own part 
I consider it one of the most pleasantly fragrant plants we 
possess. 

It has been proved that the nails of the Mummies, which 
may have lain for thousands of years, were stained of an iron 
rust colour from a dye made from the leaves of the lienna^ 
and the same practice prevails in Ceylon, and other Oriental 
countries to this day. The plant is found commonly from 
Morocco, through Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and India, 
on to the Malay Peninsula, and the Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and is used as a dye by the people of all these 
countries, in one form or another. 

It is most likely that in Egyx3t the parctice of dyeing the 
eye-brows, nails of the hands, and the soles of the feet, with 
a preparation of hernia^ has been very generally practised for 
the last two or three thousand years. The Persians and 
Arabs dye the manes and tails of their horses witli it, and 
here we may see several of the Malays and Moormen whose 
nails and eye-brows have similarly dyed. 

Fig. 

This is the first tree specially named in the Bible, where 
our parents are described as sewing fig leaves together, to 
make themselves aprons. (Gen. iii. 7.) The Fig tree is enu- 
merated (Deut. viii. 8,) as one of the valuable products of 
Palestine, a land of Wheat and Barley, and Vines, and Fig 
trees, and Pomegranates. The spies who were sent from the 
Wilderness of Paran brought back from the brook of Eschol 
clusters of Grapes, Fomegrauates, and Figs. The Fig tree is 
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referred to as one of the signs of ])rosperity (I Kings xviii. 
25.) And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree.” And its failure is noted as 
a sign of affliction (Ps. cv. 33) : He smote their fig trees, 
and broke the trees of tlieir coasts.” 

All writers who have studied the subject, are agreed that 
the Fig tree so often named in the lhl)le is the common Fig 
(Ficus carica.)^ and which is pretty commonly grown in 
Ceylon ; where most of the fruits, however, fall off before they 
are matured, from want of knoAvledge amongst the cultivators, 
of some facts connected with their cultivation, I believe. 
The fruit of this, and all the other species of Fig, consists of 
the hollow succulent receptacle, or general peduncle, enclos- 
ing numerous flowers ; but from tlie fact that the Hiijhalese 
are notin the habit of inyestigating such matters, they assert 
that the Fig tree has no flowers, and in reference to this, 
and tlie confidence placed in the truthfulness of woman 
by the Sinhalese, Major Forbes gave the following versified 
truiislatioii of some lines uttered in liis (^)urt : — 

“ Pve seen the U(luiiii)eva * tree in ilower, 

^Vliite j)hiinage on tlie (*r<nv, 

And Jishes’ footsteps o’er the dee]) ' 

Have traced thro’ eh]> and How. 

If man it is who thus asserts, 

You may his word believe ; 

But if from woman’s lips — distrust, 

She speaks but to deceive.” 

Cedar. 

I do not believe we have a single representafive in Ceylon 
of the natural order of Pines to which the Cedar tree belongs. 
The Oasuarinas, common about Colombo, bear a great 
resemblance to some of the Fir tribe, but that is all. 


The Sanscrit name of the Ranyan, 
h 
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In reference to Solomon as a Botanist, I may just mention, 
that a genus of small plants has been dedicated to his memory 
in these words 

Salamonia, in honour of Solomon, king of the Jews, the 
first botanist, flourished about 1,000 years before Christ.” 
We have two species of this genus in Ceylon, one of which 
found in the bogs near Colombo, and elsewhere, is a plant 
from two to three inches in height, often much branched, 
and having long spikes of rose-colored flowers. 

Almokd, Pistachia, Hazbu. 

“ Israel said unto his sons, take of the best fruits in tlie 
land in your vessels, and carry down the man a present, a 
little balm, and a little honey, spices and niyrrh, nuts and 
almonds.” (Gen. xliii. 11.) 

It is admitted, that the plant now known as the Almond 
tree is indentical with the one of the Bible. It is a native of 
Syria and Palestine, and although I saw some plants of it 
growing in the Pasha’s gardens both at Alexandria and Cairo, 
it is not likely that it grew in Egypt at the time referred to; 
hence the reason for its being included in Jacob’s present. 
You wdll all see tlie coincidence between this passage and the 
habit of the Sinhalese of bringing presents of fruits to those 
from whom they expect favors. It is common to all orientals. 

The Peach, which has been grown on^tlie mountains of 
Ceylon for many years past, is a species of the same genus to 
which the Almond tree belongs, but you must not confound 
the Almond with Avliat is known here as the country Almond 
( 0 « 33 © 0 S), IwUcmha)^ which belongs to a distinct natural 
order. 

Some trees which were in flower, but not in leaf, at 
Gibraltar in January 1858, were so profusely covered with 
rose-colored flowers, that they were* conspicuously seen a 
long way out at sea. The Almond is one of that important 
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family which, according to the testimony of Geologists, seems 
to have been created about the same time with man. 

The Nuts above named, in connection with the Almond, 
have, by various commentators, been translated “Pine-nuts/' 
“dates,” or “walnuts,” but other writers think that the 
“Pistachio nuts,” so much in request in the East, and 
imported into India from Afghanistan, are meant. 

The word rendered Hazel in Gen. xxx. 37, should be 
translated Almond. 

POMBOBANATE. 

delun Hiphalese 5 Punica granaluin, Linn.) 

Beneath xi] 3 on the hem of it (the robe) thou shalt make, 
pomegranates of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, round 
about the hem thereof, and bells of gold between them round 
about, a golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell 
and a pomegmnate upon the hem of the robe round about.^’ 
(Exod. xxxiii. 33, 34.) 

There is very frequent allusion to this tree or fruit in the 
Bible, especially in the gorgeously poetical Song of Solomon, 
where it is spoken of as follows — “ Thy plants are an orchard 
of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits, camphire and spike- 
nard.” (iv. 13.) “ As a piece of a pomegranate are thy 
temples within thy locks.” (vi. 7.) “ 1 went down into the 

garden of nuts to- see the fruits of the valley, and to see 
whether the vine flourished, and the pomegranates budded.” 
(vi. 11 .) (and so in vii. 12.) “ I would cause thee to drink 
spiced wine of the juice of my pomegranate,” (viii. 2.) It is 
common and ^veil-known here, though not indigenous. The 
Sinhalese name of the plant is delxui. 

In consequence of the very frequent mention of the pome- 
granate fruit, in books of Eastern travel, I expected to And 
a very different fruit from the almost tasteless, small, and 
insipid fruit commonly seen in the bazaars ^lere ; but I am 
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now conviucedj that -when properly cultivated, the pome- 
granate is not only a pleasant, but very refreshing fruit, even 
to European teste. 

When staying with Mr. Henry Rudd for some days, a few" 
years ago, at Kadugannawa, I remember he received from his 
cousin some cultivated pomegranates, each as large as a child’s 
head, and they wei’e certainly a delicious fruit, equalling, I 
should think, those wdiich arc said to he sent to Bombay from 
Muscat and Persia. The natives are so fond of tliem, and 
have such a high idea of their virtues, that to procui'e them 
foi* a imtient suffering from fever or small-pox, they have 
been knowm to give from l.s*. (W. to for a single fruit. 

The rind of the fruit is used by European and Native 
doctors as a powerful astringent, and is supposed to be the 
principal ingredient used in fanning Morocco leather. 

Tabes. 

“ The Kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which 
soAved good seed in his field, but while men slept, his enemy 
came and solved tares among the wheat.” (Matt. xiii. 24, So.) 

The tares here referred to are supposed to be the Darnel 
grass of Europe, i\\Q LoUnm tremidenUon^ a tall grass often 
found in corn fields resembling the wdieat until both are in 
ear, and remarkable as one of the very feAv of the large 
family of grasses possessed of deleterious properties. 

One of the greatest p(‘.sts of the Rice groAver of Ceylon 
is a plant called in Siulialese hlrind'Mndnd, 

knoA\m to us as “Job’s Tears” ("C'o/.z? and it bears 

such a close resinblance to tlie Rice plant, that I believe 
they are undistinguishable till they bear seed. The seeds of 
this plant are of a pale grey colour and covered by a flinty 
shining coat. They are extensively used for bracelets, and 
I Avas told by a felloAv passengei‘ from 8t. Helena to England, 
that Lady Ross, tne AvidoAv of a former Governor of that 
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Island, made and sold bracelets of these and other vseejls 
sufficient to build a small church, for which she liberally 
gave the proceeds. 

Willow. 

After the Feast of Tabeimacles, the children of Israel were 
required to keep a feast of seven days, and on the first day 
they were directed to take “boughs of goodly trees, branches 
of palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of 
the brook ; (Lev. xxiii. 40.) and they were to rejoice before 
the Lord their God seven days. Job, when talking of Behe- 
mot In said. “ The shady trees cover him with their shadow ; 
the willows of the brook compass him about.’’ (Jol) xl. 22.) 

How very touehingh' does the Psalmist describe the 
feelings of the captive children of Israel, when it. was de- 
manded of them to sing in a strange land, one of the songs 
of Zion, “ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, 
we wept, when we remembered Zioii. We hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst thereof.” (Psalm 
cxxxvii, 1, 2.) 

“ And that which they have laid up, shall they carry 
awaiy to the brook of the willows.” (Is. xv. 7.) 

And in another place Isaiah speaks of the Willows as fit 
emblems for the children of godly parents. 

“And they shall spring up as among the grass as willows 
by the water courses.” (Is, xliv. 4.) 

There is no species of Willow indigenous to Ceylon, but 
upwards of thirty years ago, the very species here referred 
to, the Weeping Willow {SaJix Bahylonica^) was introduced, 
and now there are growing in front of Mr. Harley’s house, 
plants of the same species, said to have been procured from 
the famous tree which overhung the tomb of Napoleon in 
the Island of St. Helena. Several now in Ceylon have 
doubtless seen this tree, and others of great beauty, when 
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calling at that Island. We are all familiar with the Willow 
pattern dishes, the design of which was got from China ; now 
the Willow there represented, as well as in many of the Chi- 
nese paintings of landscapes, is this very species, for it is 
indigenous to, and very common in, China. In thus glancing 
at the familiar facts connected with the Willow, how strange 
are the associations produced in our minds. We first think 
of the captive Israelites, who because they cannot sing in a 
strange land, hang their harj}s upon the Willows ; then we are 
carried by thought to the tomb in the far ofi; Ocean Isle, 
Avhere lately lay the remains of one of the greatest wholesale 
murderers that ever cursed this earth ; and lastly we are 
borne along to a people (the '^Chinese) who seem generally 
to be much in the same state as they were 2000 or 3000 
years ago, but who are fast being brought face to face with 
the civilisation of modern Europe, — the civilization of tribes 
unheard of in ancient Babylon, and still styled ‘‘ barbarians ” 
by those who arrogate to themselves the title of Celestials.’^ 

Hyssop. 

“He (Solomon) spoke of trees, from the cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall.’’ (I Kings iv. 33.) 

“ Also, when they shall be afraid of that which is high, and 
fears shall be in the waj’-, and the almond tree shall flourish, 
and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire shall 
fail : because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets.” (Eccles. xii. 5.) 

A great deal of learned discussion has taken place in refer- 
ence to the Esoph of the old, and the Hyssopxis of the New 
Testament, translated in all cases “Hyssop”; and instead of its 
being the plant well known to most of us as the common 
Hyssop, it is now generally believed that species of ( ■ajjer 
{Ccepparis sjnnosa or 0. Egyptiaca) was the plant meant, and 
tndoed is the best suited for the several requirements of the 
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one so frequently referred to in the Bible. But -while there 
may be a reasonable doubt in our minds on the subject of this 
plant, perhaps it may be new for some of xis to learn that the 
word in the passage I have quoted from Ecclesiastes, 

is admitted to indicate a plant, and no other than the plant 
which chief y furnishes the Capex s of commerce (C. spiiiosa) ; 
and which, jx^ifiaps, some of us may not be aAvare of, are the 
unexpanded flower-buds of this plant. The genus to which 
the Caper bush belongs, is very widely distributed over the 
earth, and species ansAs^ering the requirements of the texts 
referring to it, AA^ere groAving in tbe seA^eral countries named 
in the Bible in connection A\dth it. We have no less than 
tAvelve species of the Caper plant indigenous to the Island, 
some of AAdiich, AA^hen in floAver, festoon the forest trees, and 
exhibit as rich a floral display as any plant in the Island. 
Their floAA^ers are in general very conspicuous, and beginning 
Avitli a fine rose-colored one, Avhich Avas lately in fioAver in 
Colombo, are of various sizes and colors ; one, in the jungles 
of the interior, displaying a profusion of snoAvy Avhite floAvers 
fully tAvo inches across the petals. There Avas a very fine 
one some years ago at Elie House, which has since been cut 
down. It is a gigantic thorny climber, and known to the 
Sinhalese as®0e.£j^d56o5, vetangiriya. It has the flowers so 
arranged in roAvs on the stems, that Avhen the uppermost 
expands and falls off, the next in succession opens in its turn. 

Mallow, 

Tins Avord occurs only once in the Bible, Avhere Job speaks 
of those, Avho cut up malloAvs by the bushes, and juniper 
roots for their meat.” (Job xxx. 4.) 

There has been a great deal of discussion on the subject 
of the plant here translated Mallow, and it is shewn that the 
original AVord may stand for several plants which grow in the 
lands of the Bible, as well as for the Mallow, some of which 
indigenous to Ceylon, and of others we have representatives 
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One of the supposed x^nnts, the ‘‘Jews’ Miillow,” {OJwr- 
chorus ol-itorins)^ is indigenous here ; but in passing from 
Alexandria to Cairo in Egypt lately, and keeping niy eyes 
open, particularly with reference to such subjects, 1 shay 
several plots of ground jdaiited Avith the real MalloAv, and 
culth-ated evidently Avith great care, Avhile 1 did not detect 
any of “the JeAvs’ MalioAv” so cultivated. 

There is no species of the genus to Avhich tbe MalloAv 
belongs indigenous here,* but those gorgeous floAvering Holy- 
hocks now so coinnioii in our gardens, and the 
malia-anodd of the Sinhalese Imlicum) so very 

commonly used by the Natives as a Medicine, are no unlit 
representatives of the MalloAv. Another of the plants Avhich 
the original Avord in Job may indicate, is the Salsola Indica, 
and AA^hich, according to the testimony of the late Dr, E ox- 
burgh, “ saved the lives of many thousands of the poornativ’es 
of India diiriiig the famine of 17;)l-2-3 : for Avhile the plaid 
lasted, most of the poorer classes who lived near the sea had 
little else to eat.’' In years Avhen the Rice crop fails in tlu^ 
Island of Delft, in the Northern Province, the natives have 
recourse to the ]*oots of a small grass-like ])lant called 
silinti in Tamil, and kuldnduru by the Siyluilesc (VjjjwriLs 
gend)iahis). 

Bramble. 

“ Then said all the trees unto the bramble, Come thou and 
reign over us. And the bramble said unto the trees, If in 
truth ye anoint me king over you, then come and put your 
trust in my shadoAv, and if not, let tire come out of the bram- 
ble and devour the cedars of Lebanon.” (Judges ix. 14, 45.) 

We have no less than, seven species of Bramble indigenous 


Bince the above was written, I paid more attention to the identih- 
cation of a common road-side plant in Colombo, wind) I find to be a true 
Mallow, and 1 think M* tomentoi>% Liiin. 
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to tlie interior of Ceylon, and most troublesome plants they 
are to the Surveyor who has to cut boundaries through them; 
to the intending Planter who exidores the forest, or the hunts- 
man who pierces their recesses in pursuit of game. They are 
known to the Siijhalese, but it appears that the plant 
translated Bramble, as well as the other plants called 
Thorns, Tliistles, and Brians, are involved in obscurity. 

The Bramble, as well as the plant used to make the ‘‘crown 
of thorns” for onr Saviour, is supposed to be Zizi/phus npina 
Ghristi, a plant common in the East. The Ziztfphus pallurm^ 
a plant of Palestine, is supposed to be the Briar so often re- 
ferred to in Isaiah — Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, oi figs of thistles (Matt, 
vii. 10.) A species, closely allied to one of the plants supposed 
to be referred to hero, is common in dry siuuly ground near 
Colombo, it is the tiomhu-)Le}‘enc]tl {'rribulns 

terrestrin) of the Sinhalese. It is a small plant, spreads 
flat on the ground, and its tliorny fruits often annoy the 
barefooted natives. 

Of the genus ZizjjpJiH.^ we have live species indigenous to 
Ceylon. The 0 c; 3 ^, masan or lUtnUii is well known to most 
of us as producing a fruit, which is frecdy eaten and sold 
in the bazaars liere. 

Many of ns havi^ read of a species of fruit eaten by the 
ancient Lotophagi ; which, when once tasted, it was fabled, 
made those wlio ate of it Jose (he love of their country. 1 saw 
several of the trees producing these fruits in the gardens 
at Alexandria, and they ]>ore a very great resemlflanee to the 
masan tree and fruits. 


Tamarisk. 

“Now Saul abode in (libeah under a trre in Ramah, 
having his spear in his hand, and all his servants wore stand- 
ing about him.” (Bam, xxii. d) 

M 
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Most authors are agreed that the word translated ^'tree^' in 
the above passage, as well as “grove” and “tree” in Gen. xxi. 33, 
and xxxi. 13, should have been “tamarisk” or “tamarisk-tree.” 

There is one species of the Tamarisk indigenous to Ceylon, 
but while the tree of the Bible is spoken of as affording shade, 
and a refreshing sight to the weary traveller of the desert 
and other places, our Ceylon tamarisk is remarkable for 
growing generally in water, “ and for a poor leafless appear- 
ance.” . Such, at least, is the peculiarity of those I saw 
growing in the marshes near Jaffna. It is remarked, that 
“On the extreme part of the desert of.Shur, the scene 
where Hagar wandered with her outcast child, the stunted 
bushes of the Tamarisk grow in abundance, and some travel- 
lers have remarked, that it was probably under one of these 
bushes that the desponding mother cast the child of her 
blighted hope.” With reference to shade, I may mention, 
that the natives of Jaffna have paidicular objection to rest 
or to build their huts under the shade of certain trees, while 
the shade of the Tamariiid is chosen by them of all others 
as being the coolest and healthiest. The Tamarind, however, 
bears no resemblance, except in name, to the Tamarisk. 

There is rather a rare tree in this part of Ceylon, being one of 
those which the natives call iiguresHa^ {Xantlioxylon 

Rhetsa), and the seeds of which it is possible the Egyptians 
used in embalming. Under the shade o£ this tree, the “ hill 
people of India assemble to examine and determine their 
matters of public concern,” at meetings likely similar to 
the gcmsctblid of the Siijhalese. 

There is a fine specimen of this latter tree at the village 
of Kanatta, near Colombo. 

Rose. 

“ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them ; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 
(Isa. XXXV. 1.) “The interesting comparison in the above 
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Terse, and the no less important one in which our Lord is 
compared to the Rose of Sharon,’' are the only two places in 
which the Rose is named in onr English version.” (Cant, 
ii. 1.) 

While some Avritei's have attempted to shew that the Rose 
here meant is the same with the one we all know by that 
name, others have, I think, shewn with greater reason that 
some other tiower was meant, as “ neither this nor any other 
rose adorns the plain of Sharon,” 

Some have attempted to prove that a bulbous plant was 
meant, and have fixed on a species of Narcissus (W. tazetta)^ 
while the late Dr. Royle supposed tliat the ^‘Rose Bay,” {Nerium 
oleander^) so well known in Ceylon, was the flower meant. 

This is a common and admired jjlant of Palestine, and is 
found in all our gardens here ; while on the roads from 
Jaffna to Chavakachcheri and to Point Pedro, Mr, Dyke has 
planted rows of one or two beautiful species. 

Several varieties of the Rose grow in Ceylon ; and in the 
interior, where whole fences are formed of them, they display 
a profusion of flowers, which can only be conceived by those 
who have seen them. Dr. Hooker stated that 20,000 flowers 
of roses at Ghaisepore are required to make a rupee weight 
of the attar, which sells for £10. 

The plant known to us as the Rose of Jericho,” is found 
in the deserts of Syria and Egypt. The annual stems of this 
plant, when withered and dried, coil up like a ball, but 
expand on being put in water. 

Lilt. 

“ I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys,” 
(Cant, ii, 1.) Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet I say to 
you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of those,” (Matt, vi, 28, 29) 
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Muly writers have translated the “lily'' of the Canticdes 
by Violet, Jessamine, and some other flowers, biit the late 
Dr. Royle believed that the lily of the old and that of the 
New Testament are two distinct plants, ‘‘and thinks the 
former to be the lotus lily of the Nile.” {Nym^fliea httts.) 
This would account for the circumstance, that five times in 
the Canticles, in -which the lily is mentioned, reference is 
made to “feeding among lilies,” as the seeds, roots, and 
stalks of this fio^ver were common articles of Eg3"ptian diet ; 
and this author considers, that the fi*e(pient reference to this 
floAver in that part of the Hcri2)ture, may bo owing to the 
circumstance that the Song of Solomon w^as wuatten, as has 
been supposed, on the occasion of his marriage Avitli an 
Egyptian princess. 

Drs. Hooker and Thomson have lately identified the 
N. lotus of the Kile with all the varieties indigenous to or 
growing in India of the red water-lily, and hence tlie. one- 
growing in several parts of Ceylon is identical with the Lotus 
of the Nile, It is the rt~(j/u of the Hiyhalese, and 

w^e have wiiile and red varieties of it. It must not, liow'cver, 
be confounded with the sacred bean of India, which growls 
so profusely in the lake near Colombo, and which threatens 
to overnm the large sheet of w^atej^ as it did the tank betw’-een 
the Racquet Court and the Fort. It is the Nelumhiiim specio- 
sum of lk)tanists. 

It is on this latter plant that, according to ancient Hindoo 
ideas, the earth wu\s supported ; and it is somewiicre recorded 
that one of the Gods assumed the shape of a boar, and dived 
down for the space of 3000 year'^^ to discover the source of its 
root, hut in vain. There are beautiful allusions to the Lotus 
in Biylialese and Tamil poetry. 

The Lily of the New^ Testament, and to wdrich vSoloinon was 
compared, is supposed to be the Chalcedonian or Hcarlet 
Martagon Lilyjfoimierly called the “Lily of By/.antium,” found 
from the Adriatic to the Levant, and wdiicli, with its' scarlet 
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turLan-like liowers, in indeed a most stately and striking ob- 
ject. As this Lily is in flower at the season of the year when 
the Sermon on the Monnt is supposed to liave been spoken, is 
iudigenons in the very locality, and is conspicuous, even in 
the garden for its remarkable showy flowers, there can be 
little doubt that it is the idaiit alluded to by our Saviour. 

Our magnificent, though common Glorlosa and the 

cultivated Tuberose, are members of the family, andAvill give 
you no mean idea of the flower to which Solomon in all 
his glory was compared. I have seen it once stated, that the 
flower in question had some beautiful structure Avhicli bore 
out tlie comparison ; but this is not uecess^iry. 

Lentils, Beans, Barley, Wheat, Millet. 

“And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I in'ay the, with that 
same red i)ottage, for 1 am faint. Then Jacob gave Esau 
])read and pottage of lentils.” (Gen. xxv, 30, 34.) 

The mess of pottage for which Esau sold his birthright, is 
supposed to have been made from a small species of Pea, not 
unlike the green gram of the bazaars, and called 
and muneia by the Biyhalese. The famous 

vvlenfa Arahica is said to be the produce of lentils. 

“ Barzillai the Gileadite of Rogelim brought beds, and 
basons and earthen vessels and Wheat and Barlej", and flour 
and parched corn, and Beans and Lentils and parched pulse.” 
(2 Bam. xvii. 27, 28.) 

Beans of several kinds and varieties are amongst the most 
common vegetables cultivated and sold in our Bazaars here. 
It would rejoice the heart of a bean-curry-loving Sinhalese, 
however, to see the fields of a different kind of Bean, as 
cultivated in England. 

When surveying in the forests of Babaragainuwa, sixteen 
years ago, my coolies and myself caine upon some Slijlialese 
^vho lived tinder projecting stones, under one of which they 
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liacl a chatty full of beans and sweet potatoes boiling, and 
wliicli we were very thankful to get from them, as we had 
eaten the last of onr rice that morning. 

I may remark, that though the very common habit of our 
cooks here to put a copj)er coin in beans, boiled for table, 
improves their color, it does not their wholesomeiiess. 

Besides the foregoing and constant allusions to Wheat and 
Barley in the Bible, Moses described the ancient land of the 
Israelites as “a land of wheat and barley, and vines and 
fig trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil olive, and honey/^ 
(Dent. viii. 7, 8.) And in reference to Bye, it is said, “The 
wheat and rye were not smitten, for they were not grown 
up.’’ (Exod. ix. 32.) 

Wheat, Barley and Oats were cultivated in Uva many 
years ago, and several attempts have been made since to grow 
them at Nuwara Eliya, but not with any great success. 
Wheat and Barley are too well knoAvn to require a descrip- 
tion of them. The wheat the bakers liere use, conies from 
India ; rice, IniraWtan^ &c., are members of the same natural 
order, and like t}ie EosacccB elsewhere referred to, seem not 
to have been created before man. The expression, “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days,” (Eccles. xi. 1) is supposed to refer to the Rice grown 
in the water. 

“ Take thou also unto thee wheat and barley, and beans, 
and lentils, and millet and fitches, and init them in one 
vessel and make thee bread thereof.” (Ezek, iv. 9.) 

This is the only passage in the Bible where the Millet is 
mentioned. We have no less than 46 species indigenous to 
Ceylon of the genus to which the millet belongs, besides the 
millet referred to, which is freely grown in Ceylon and is 
known as meniri. 

The useful “Guinea Grass” belongs to the same genus* 
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We are aware that the limestone soil of Palestine is no 
longer a land teeming with corn and fruit, but a sad scene 
of desolation. 

But this is because its people are scattered.” Let them 
but return to their goodl}" land, and use the streams for 
purposes of Irrigation, and all the ancient fertility of the 
land will be restored, — the Desert blossoming as the 
Rose. 

Jonah’s Gourd. 

‘‘ The Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it to come 
up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his head, to 
deliver him from his grief. Bo Jonah was exceeding glad 
of the gourd. But God i}repared a worm when the morning 
rose the next day, and it smote the gouixl that it withered.” 
(Jonah iv. 6,* 7.) 

The Fathers not only pronounced excommunications 
against those who differed from them on the subject of the 
plant representing Jonah’s Gourd, but came to actual blows 
amongst themselves on the subject. 

It is now admitted to have been the Castor Oil plant so 
common in Ceylon, and of such rapid growth here and every- 
where. At Paumban, and on the Coast of India, the castor 
oil is used as lamp oil, while in China it is said to be used 
in cooking. 

The Castor Oil, and the Egyptian Cotton plants, were the 
most frequent shrubs I saw growing between Alexandria 
and Cairo. The cotton is cultivated in small patches, and at 
evei’y Railway Station, the castor oil plant, with its bronze- 
colored, palmated leaves, seemed the most common plant 
of Egypt. 

Myrtle. 

‘‘ Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and 
instead of the brier shall come up tlie myrtle tree, and it 
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shall be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign 
that shall not be cut (Is. Iv. 13.) 

The common Myrtle is the plant here meant, and which 
is very generally grown in gardens in Ceylon. There is a 
species of the same genus indigenous to the mountains of 
the interior. 

The Pomegranate elsewhere referred to, as well as the 
jamhtt or “Rose Apple, ’ belong to the same family of plants 
as the myrtle of the Bible. 

Many of you are familiar with Byron’s lines, beginning, — 

“Know ye tlie land where the cypress and myrtle 
Arc emblems of deeds that are done in their clime.' 

Wild Goued, Wild Vine. 

“ One went out in the Held to gather hei’bs, and found a 
wild vine, and gathered thereof wild gourds his lapful and 
came and sbred them into the j^ot of pottage : for they kne^v 
them not. So they poured out for the men to eat. And it 
came to pass as they were eating of the x>ottage, that they 
cried out and said, 0 thou man of God, there is death in the 
pot. And they could not eat thereof.” ( 2 Kings iv. 39, 40.) 

You are all familiar with the fact that thn above passage 
refers to the sons of the prophets who were fed by Elisha at 
Gilgal, when there was a dearth in the land. It is supposed 
that the herbs which the person who went out wished to col- 
lect, were the fruits of the “Egg plant,” in fact' the Brinjall so 
commonly eaten in Ceylon ; but that he mistook for it a plant 
of the Cucumber family, several of which iDroduce poisonous 
fruits, and the one which is as likely as any other to have 
been the poisonous plant-- -the Colocynth plant — is common 
in the north of Ceylojs, where it spreads on the ground, and 
display's a profusion of beautifully red-colored fruits. It is 
the Yak-koniadii of the Bii^ihalese, 
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Some of iis may recollect the fearful results of a mistake 
committed a couple of years ago hy a servant girl at Dingwall, 
a place within three miles of my native village, in the North 
of Scotland, where the root of the Aconite or “Monkshood” was 
used with the gravy of some roasted meat, instead of that of 
the Hoi'se raddish. Three of the gentlemen who partook of 
it, died within two hours, while the others narruwlj’' escaped 
with their lives. The “Monkshood” is identical with the Biklt 
poison of the Himalayas, and is known as one of the most 
deadly of vegetable poisons. 

Vine. 

There is no doubt that immediately after the waters of 
the deluge had removed from the face of the earth, this plant 
was trained and reared by the hand of man ; for, it is said, 
“Noah began to be an husbandman, and he planted a vineyard.” 
(Gen. ix. 20.) The spies sent from Kadesh-barnea to 
explore the promised land, brought back, amongst other fruits, 
a large bunch of grapes ; — and there is constant reference to 
the Yine and Gi^apes in the Old and New Testaments. The 
real Gi’ape Yine here meant is grown in gardens all over 
Ceylon, but bears fruit successfully al Jaffna only, I believe. 
There are sixteen species of the same genus indigenous to 
Ceylon. 1 have seen the bunches of fruits of one species in 
the forests, so large, that one of them would be sufficient to 
form a load for a cooly. 

Balm of Gilead and Spices. 

“ My beloved is gone down into his gai*den, to the beds of 
spices.” (Cant. vi. 2.) “ Is there no balm in Gilead, is there 

no physician there.” (Jer. viii, 22.) 

The tree which produced the Balm of Gilead is involved 
in obscurity. This, and Bdellium, Myrrh, and Incense or 
Frankincense, are evidently the produce of the same natuml 
order of plants to which our Mangoes belong*. 

The Mluvai and inukkiluvai which form such beautiful 
fences in the Northern Province, produce a very fragrant 

N 
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giira. The kilitvai is evideutly the Prothim caudatum^ 
W. and A. The Canariwn of the North, and the 
mala-kahunas of this part of the Island, produce resins 
which are carefully collected, and are said to form the 
Incense used by the Roman Catholic Priests. On visiting 
lately the famous Church of St. John, in Malta, the heavy 
smell of its interior reminded myself and a fellow-traveller 
very forcibly of the sensation experienced on entering the 
Buddhist and Hindoo Temples, It seems strange that the two 
flowers most commonly used in the Buddhist Temples here, 
viz., the large yellow ones of the Alkunanda Cathartica^ and 
those of the Plumeria accuminata^ should both (like the 
sacred Bo) be foreign plants. 

The Elm in Hosea (iv. 13.), and the Tail tree of Isaiah 
(vi. 13), should have been translated Terebinth or Turpentine 
tree. This tree also belongs to the same natural order as our 
Mangoe, the peculiar flavour of that fruit being referable to 
the quantity of turpentine in it. 

CoRiANBBB, Saffron, Cummin, Wormwood, Anise, 
Mint and Rub. 

^‘The manna was as coriander seed, and the color thereof 
as the color of Bdellnim.’^ (Numh. xi. 7.) “Woe unto you 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye pay tithe of mint, 
and anise, and cummin, and have omitted the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, judgment, mei’cy and faith.” (Matt, xxiii. 23.) 

Coriander, Cummin and Anise all belong to the same tribe 
of plants, and are known to us all as common bazaar stuffs 
for Curries. Most of them grow in Ceylon too. They are 
known in the bazaars as ammbdagan^ hottamalli, and 
Hin-eodurii, The plant referred to as Anise should have 
been translated Dill, which also grows in Ceylon. 

“Spikenard and saffron ; calamus and cinnamon, with 
all trees of frankincense ; myrrh and aloes, with all the 
chief spices.” (Cant, iv, 4.) 

The saflEron here referred to, is made from the dried 
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stamens of the Crocus sativus, and must not be confounded 
with the root so extensively used in curries here, and by the 
dancing girls at Temples to color their bodies with. This is 
properly Turmeric, though invariably called Saiffron by the 
natives. The real Crocus is common in the ba;iaars as a 
medicine. 

“ Behold, I will feed them, even this people, with worm- 
wood, and give them water of gall to diink.” (Jer. ix. 15.) 
One species of the wormwood plant is grown in pots about 
Colombo, and there is another indigenous to Ceylon. It is 
a composite plant, and it is most likely that the wormseeds 
or Mrumisaturu of the bazaars, and the salt of which is 
now used so beneficially in Colombo as an anthelmintic^ 
are the produce of the wormwood of the Bible. 

^‘Ye tithe mint and rue and ail manner of herbs, and pass 
over judgment and the love of God.” (Luke xi, 42.) 

One species of Mint is indigenous to Ceylon, and the Spear- 
mint and Pepermints have been cultivated here for a long 
time, and are common in the Island. The Rue plant is also 
cultivated in Ceylon. 


CONCLUSTON. 

The Algum or Almug trees brought by Hiram from Ophir 
are supposed to have been the Sandal wood tree, and which 
was growing in Ceylon in Moon’s time. When lately in the 
’ magnificent Palace of the Pacha of Egypt, at Alexandria, I 
saw one large room, the flooring of which was composed of 
Sandal wood. 

The Hindu Temple of Bomnat, in Guzerat, which was 
plundered and destroyed by Muhammad of Ghmsni, had gates 
made of Sandal wood. These were carried off by the conr 
queror, and afterwards formed the gates of his tomb, whence, 
after 800 years, they were taken by the British conquerors 
of Ghuzni, and brought back to India in 1842. Many of 
you may recollect Lord Ellenborough’s memorable despatch 
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on the subject ; and you will have smiled at Knighton's un- 
accountable substitution of Sandal for Satin wood, in men- 
tioning the material of which the P^radeniya Bridge was built. 

The GocMe seems to have been identical with our Prickly 
Brinjal, the Jcatic-iuamhatu of the Siijhalese, and a species 
of Solamm. 

The Bay tree or Bay Laurel does not grow here, but the 
Cinnamon and other trees ai*e representatives of the family 
to which it belongs. 

The Shittah tree (Isa. xli. 19) is supposed to have been a 
species of Acacia, of which genus we have eight species indige- 
nous to Ceylon. In riding from the Hotel at Alexandria to see 
Cleopatra's Needle and Pompey’s Pillar, I found that the tree 
which formed avenues all along the roads, was the Sunja- 
mdra of the Sii^halese, the A, s])ecl()Ha common in Colombo, 
and one of which is often in dower in front of the Queen's 
House. It is not unlikely that Authoiiy and Cleopatra may 
have reposed under the shade of this species of tree in the 
vicinity of Alexandria. 

The word Ebony occurs only once in the Bible. (Ezek. xxvii. 
15.) Several trees producing Ebony of various qualities are 
found in India,- Mauidtius and elsewhere, but Ceylon is 
famed for its Ebony, and there are no less than 21 species of 
it indigenous to the Island. There is frequent allusion in 
the ancient Poets to Ebony. 

sola India nigrum. 

Pert ebenum (Vhg. Georg, 11. 117.) 

‘‘This ground with Baeolius that with CereK suits: 

That other loads the trees witli hajipy fruits ; 

A fourth with grass, unhidden, decks the gi-ounc] ; 

Thus Tmohis is with yellow saffron crown’d; 

India hlach ebon and white Ivhy bcar.s 

And soft Idume weeps her od’rous tears. 

Drydcn^ Virg. Georg. 1. 

“ They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and burn 
incense upon the hills, under oaks and poplars and elms, 
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because the shadow thereof is good.” (Hos. iY23.) The Pop- 
lars above referred to, as well as the trees translated Mul- 
berries in several parts of the Bible, doubtless refer to a species 
of Poplar, several beautiful varieties of which grow from 
Persia westward to England. The famous Aspen tree 
{Poimliis tremida), and likely the tree here spoken, of bears a 
considerable resemblance to our i?{5-tree (Ficm Religiosa). 
The petioles of its leaves are so arranged, that if the slightest 
breath of wind blows, they tremble; and it was formerly sup- 
posed that it obtained this trembling motion from the circum- 
stance that the Cross on which our Saviour was cimcified was 
made of its wood. The leaves of the ^<;-tree tremble in the 
same wa 3 ", in consequence of their long slender petioles and 
the accuminations on their leaves. This trembling is said, in 
the Buddhist books, to have been communicated to it from the 
circumstance that it was the first tree under which Buddha 
reposed. 

“ The vine is dried up, and the fig-tree languisheth ; the 
X^omegranate tree, the X3alm tree also, and the ax)ple tree 
even all the trees of the field, are withered ; because joy is 
withered away from the sous of men.” (Joel i. 12.) The 
‘‘Api3le tree” in the above passage, as well as the “Apple” so 
often referred to b^^ Solomon, in his Song, and in Proverbs, 
is, doubtless, the Citron, which is grown in several places in 
Ceylon. The Shaddock, known to us all, was long ago called 
the Forbidden fruit, or Adam's Apple, and it is sold as such 
to the present in the London shops. It is generally 
called Pumalo, and belongs to the same genus as the Citi’on, 

The Sycamine is a species of Mulberry, known as the 
Moms nigva^ and which our raia-emhilla, or Indian 
Mulberry, common here, a good deal resembles. 

The Aloes mixed with Myrrh, and put on the body of our 
Saviour by Nicodemus, appear to have been the produce of 
a species of Aqiiilaria, of which our qHitta-ivalla {Gyrinops 
ivalla)^ is a representation. 
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THE SUPPOSED IDENTITY BETWEEN 
NAGAEJUNA AND NAGASENA, 

By James D’Alwis, Esq., Secretary, 


Having on a former occasion expressed my views on the 
passage extracted from the Edja Taranganiy in reference to 
its prosodial jn’ocision, I now return to the subject, with the 
object of reviewing the reasons adduced by the Honhle Mr. 
Tumour in favour of the alleged identity between Nagasena 
and Nagarjuna. This position, I per ^ve, he jias-- laboured to 
establish in seven diffierent--Jwa:fs*r^Y 

1. By the evidence supposed to be furnished by a Bactrian 
coin found by Lieutenant Burnes r 

2. By supplying a supposed omission of a letter in the 
text, by which the age of Nagarjuna is brought to correspond 
exactly with that of Nagas&ia in the Buddhist Scriptures ; 

3. By identifying Asoka of Kashmir with the Asoka of 
Maghada ; 

4. By the strong resemblance between the two names ; 

5. By shewing that the title of Blmmishwara given to Na- 
garjiina did not militate against the hypothesis he sought 
to establish ; 

G. By identifying ^4he six Arahatvas’’ in the extract made 
by Professor Wilson with the six Tirtakas mentioned in 
2Iilinda2J2)raMa ; 

7, By an adjustment of dates, so as to bring the Chrono- 
logy of the Rdja Tarangani to coincide wite the adjusted 
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Hindi! Chronology, and with the^//r;7frtf7kiof theP27a7cr/%a, 
and Mdhawaj^sa 

First Ab to the evidence supposed to be furnished in 
favour of this hypothesis by the Bactrian coin described in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol. IL p. 314, &c., I am 
willing to abide by the opinion subsequently expressed by 
Mr. Prinsep, in the following note to Mr. Tumour’s observa- 
tions on the subject. 

“ Most of our readers are aware that the date assigned in 
our notice of Lieutenant Burnes’ coin, was afterwards in a 
measure abandoned, on the ground of its being found in as- 
sociation with Sassanian coins of much later period. The 
reading of the letter P in KANHPKOM was also confirmed by 
a multitude of specimens. No argument, therefore, can safely 
be built on the evidence of this coin as to the pei'iod of Ni- 
garjuna’s mission, but there remains ample authority without 
it, in the written history of the Buddhist Church.” * 

Abandoning therefore this item of evidence, I shall proceed 
to a consideration of the second. 

Second, I have ali’eady examined the text with reference 
to the alteration suggested by Mr. Tumour upon this head ; 
and the correctness of sliardan-varsha'-satany “one century 
and a half,” as given in the Nagara version, is attested by the 
general scope of Kashmirian history, which brings down 
the fifty-one i-eigns, including those of Turushka princes and 
of Abhimanya (in whose reign, as well as afterwards, the 
Buddhists cherised by the learned Bodhisatwa Nagarjdna, main- 
tained the ascendancy!), to only B. c. 1182. It would thus 
seem that the criticism offered is inadmissible, not only upon 
the supposition of an “ inaccuracy of some transcriber of the 
woi'k,” but upon every other conceivable ground, except that 
of an error, as hinted by Mr. Tumour himself, of “ Kalhana 
Pandit’s having misunderstood the Buddhistical writers from 
whom his authority w’^as derived.” Indeed, it would be im- 

* See Bengal Asiatic Journal V. p. .535. 
t Asiatic Keseareiies, xv. pp. 113, 114. 
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possible to adjust this date with precision, even according to 
Bhuddhistical writers, unless we obtain proofs in support of 
the next hypothesis of Mr. Tni’iiour, to which we now turn 
oxir attention. 

Third, That Asoka of Kashmir was identical witli the 
Maghada prince of that name. True it is, that in addi- 
tion to the resemblance in the names, some little incidents of 
life, as related of Asoka in the Riija Tarangaw\ accord with 
the same facts detailed in Ceylon and Indian Annals of the 
Asdka of Maghada ; as for instance, his abolishing the Brah- 
minical rites, and substituting those of Jina or Buddha 
(Raja Tavangani in “Asiatic Researches, xv. p. 19, and 
Malidioansa^ pp. 23, 2()); and his “ noniaving been the direct 
descendant of his predecessors, who reigned in Kashmir,’’ as 
attested by the genealogy given in the Visluiu Piirdna, 

Opposed, however, to these marks of resemblance, are the 
following points of fliffnnrrRmPA • ^ — Asoka of 
Kashmir appears, from jhe whiw ^enor of ilieRdja Tavangani, 
to have been areautmt of that counky; whereas the Asoka 
of Hindu and Bhuddhistical annals, was a prince of Batali- 
puttra (modern' Patna), who had previously held the govern- 
ment of ITggeni (xAvanti) before his inauguration {MaM- 
ivansa, cap. v.) Second — The mission of Buddhist priests 
into Kashmir, the abolition of Xaga worship, and the visita- 
tion of tempests, are related in Mahdioa/jiia, cxiii. as 
having occurred during the reign of Asoka of Patna, whilst 
the same incidents are detailed in the Raja Tavangani as 
having taken place in the reign of Abhimanya, (“ Asiatic 
Researches,” xv. p. 24.) One other reason, and it is a 
weighty one, for the non-identity of the two As6kas is, that 
Kashmir is not included in the number of countries over 
which the Indian Asoka reigned ; and according to the Girnar 
inscription of that monarch, where all the conquered states 
are named, he was “Lord of the countries of Avanti, Annpa, 
Vrija, Anartta, Surashtra^ Savara, Kukura^ Kirata, Tisha 
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and others, all conquered* by his own might, and maintained 
in their former prosperity, and all their inhabitants, both 
high and low, converted into obedient subjects — all these 
countries, under His Majesty forming one Empire, and fur- 
nishiujg every object of desire and gratification.” 

Be' these . differences, however, as they may, the marks of 
resemblance, and therefore mere presumptive proofs in 
support of the hypothesis, become perfectly valueless, when 
we refer to the direct evidence contained in the Rdja Tar an- 
ganij of the descent of Prince Asoka, of Kashmir. In the 
llajavali Pataka^ by Prajya Bliatta, brought up to the conquest 
of the valley bytlie Emperor Akbar, (printed at Calcutta, 
edition, of 1835,) occurs the following passage : — 

Atlidnya vansha j6 lAja ; G6ilhar6 ntlma blidgya vdn [35 v. 7iu.] 
Tadangajjih Suvarnakliya [v. 60.] s’tat.sdnur Janakdnrupah [v, 6.] 
fSachinaras tassya »i'mu [v. 71.] r'Asdka-stat piferuvyajah [v. 62.] 
Jalawkastatsxit6 ndma Kashmi'r^.-shu sukapratlah [30. v,] 

“ Thereafter, an illustrious prince named Uodhara, born of a differ- 
ent race (reigned 35 years and 7 months), Ills son Swarna (60 years), 
his son king Janaka (6 years), his son Saohinara (71 years), his 
father’s brother’s son (j.e., cousin) Asdka (62 years), his son named 
Jalawka, the benefactor of Kashmira (30 years). 

If therefore my translation of this passage be correct, the 
identity uttenqhed to he instituted between As6ka “ the son 
of Saehinara’s father’s brother,” (upon the supposition that he 
was only descended from the paternal great uncle of Khagan- 
drat), and the Indian As6ka, the grandson of Chandragupta, 
and the ^so^ of Bindiisara, falls to the ground. For, according 
to the genealogy here given, Asoka was the grandson of 


* ‘‘The native chronicles of Cashmir,” says Sir Erskine Ferry in 
an account of this great Hindu Monarch, i&c., in the Bombay Asiatic 
Journal,, xiv. p 173, “ascribe its accpiisition to inheritance^ 


t “Descended from the paternal great uncle of Khagendra.”— Fr. Wilson. 

0 
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Swarna, and not of Chandragiipta. Thus : 

GODARA 

I 

SWARNA 


Ji^NAKA 


Saohinara. 


Brother 


Asoka. 


Again, the Baja Tarangani records the accession of Jaiaw- 
ka, a son of As6ka, upon the demise cf that Kashmiran 
Prince. All those who are conversant with Sinhalese and 
Hindu history, know, however, that this was not the case. 

Although I differ from Mr. Tumour upon these and other 
points, to which I have adveided in the course of my ob- 
servations, I freely confess, that a careful consideration of 
all the surrounding circumstances leads me to the same con- 
clusion at which that eminent scholar has arrived, TSTj^'tSat 
NdgarjiUia of the Hindus^ and Ndgdsena of the Ceylonese^ 
was one and the same identical person, I shall therefore 
proceed to consider 

Fourthly, — ^The resemblance between the two names, which 
is very striking. The r in Ndgarjun a is clearly a creature of 
the Sanscrit, and it is dropped in the Pali and Sinhalese. 
The interchange of J and s is well known. Edja^ is expressed 
rasa in Tamil ; Jambudwfpa is expressed Zambuduvipa in the 
Analysis of Tibetan works, by Ksoma de Korosi, and so on. 
The interchange of vowels, especially u into c is frequent. 
Thus the resemblance in the two names furnishing a strong 
presumption in favour of the identity of this Kashmiran and 
Buddhistical personage, I proceed to a considei'ation 

Fifthly.---ThB.i the title of BhumcsJmara, may be applied 
to an Ascetic. Blmmeshivaro and Bodhisatwo are two of the 
appellations given to Nagarjuna, The former is usually 
applied to st?itesmen, and the latter to celebrated and eminent 
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liierarclis of tlie Buddliist Cliurcli. It has been shewn by 
Mr. Tumour, that the first was also applied to priests ; and the 
second, we know from our own records, to princes ; for in- 
stance, in our own country Hri Sanga Bo, who had taken 
upon himself the vo^vs of the Afa-sil order is called a Bodhis- 
atwa, in the following extract from the “Attanagaluwaijsa — 

Lankabhi sitta vasudhacli patesu rdjd 
Yu b6diu-satfca gunawd Siri-Sanga bcklhi ; 

Tassdfcielidru chariyd rachand miikhdna 
Vakkhanii Hattlia-van%alla Vihdra wansan. 

“I celebrate tlie history of the Temple of Attanagalla ; and first 
dwell on the Uighly laudable conduct of Sri Saiiga Bo, who w^as a 
Bhodhisatwa among the sovereigns of Lanka.*’ 

The meaning assigned to this term in the Rdja Tarangani, 
though not comprehensive, may yet be regarded as approach- 
ing to correctness, for the historian himself thus explains its 
signification in the following stanza : — 

Lokd l)hagawatu 16ka, nathd dilrabhya kdcliana 
Ye janta vdga takklAshan, budhisatwdna vdhitdn. 

KnoAY ye that if there wa.s any person in the world, from the 
sanctified Buddha downwards, Avho had destroyed K14sha, he is a 
BkodhisaticaB 

But, whether we regard this distinguished personage as 
one who denounced the six arahatwas, according to the 
rendering of the passage by Professor Wilson, or take him 
as one who had passed six days in the wilderness, as described 
in the Nagara version, there is, in either case, nought to doubt 
the alleged identity between Ndgarjilna and Ndgasena. It 
would however seem, that from these appellations alone we 
cannot ascertain the x>recise character of Ndgasena. Yet the 
criticism which I have already offered, and by whiah the text 
was altered into ^^shadar vana sanshraye/' as one who spent 
six days in the wilderness,’' enabling us to fix upon the 
sacerdotal or the ascetic character of Ndgarjtina, we proceed 
to a consideration 
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Sixthly, — 01 the supposed identity between the ^^shadar- 
or the six Arahatwas, in the passage as given by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, and the six Tirtakas in ilie 3 IUlnda 2 )]) remind. 
If the passage were as given by Professor Wilson, there would 
doubtless be great reason, especially when viewed in con- 
nection with other circumstances, to raise a strong j)resump- 
tion in favour of the alleged identity. Not the less strong, 
however, is the presumptive proof of resemblance, when we 
take the text to mean (instead of that he denounced the six 
Tirtakas) that he usually spent six days in the wilderness. 
For we find, that the passing of six days in the wilderness, 
was an ascetic rite prescribed by Buddhism. 

The Milindapprasna records the fact, that Nagasen a attained 
the sanctified status o^RnArahat; and wo not only learn from 
the same record, that nirodhi mmapatti of passing six days 
in the wilderness was an ascetic rite of the arahat, but the 
same is also found defined in the ViHiidlia Aldrga. 

There is, therefore, much coincidence between the facts 
detailed in the two historical records ; and there is also much 
concurrence between the statement of Nagasena’s having 
overcome all the disputants of his age, (see the text), and th© 
facts stated in the following stanzas in the Jidja Tarfingani\ 
which records, 

Tasmin iiavasare bowddlut deali^ prabalatdnyayiih, 

Nagarajuneiia siidhiya bodliisatv'ena palifcah. 

Tewadinali parajittya vad^na nikliilanbndbdn, 

Kiriyan Nila puraiidkta iiiacbchiiKlarmjlga madvisah. 

*‘That afc that time (in the reign of Ahimane) the Buddhas 
cherished by the vdse Bodliisatwa Ndgarjiina attained eminence in 
this country (Kasliinira); and that they who were disputants and 
enemies of* tlie religion, (i.e., the national religion, or of Vedas) 
overcame all the wise men in argument, and set aside the practices 
prescribed in the Nila purana.” 

Having reviewed six grounds, upon which Mr. Tumour 
has based his observations on the identity between Ndgar- 
]una and Ndgas^na, I come to the 
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Seventh \ — and liere I cannot but express my entire con- 
currence with the remarks so ably set forth by him. In 
addition to those remarks under this head, I may be permitted 
here to observe, that the Tibetan Buddhistical annals, as pre- 
sented to us by Ksoma de Korosi, indisputably establish the 
identity in question. 

Ksoma de Korosi in his analysis of the Tibetan Annals, (see 
“Asiatic Researches,’^ voL xx. p. 400,) alluding to the same pre- 
diction contain in the “ Mahawai^sa-,” regarding Nagas^na, 
records as facts to be found in the Sher-clnn collection, that 
“Ndgarjiina lived 400 years after the death of Shakya, who 
had foretold of him, that he would be born, after so many 
yeai'S, to explain the higher principles laid down in the Prajna 
Paramita,^'* In regal'd to Kanishka, (one of the Turushka 
princes mentioned in the Baja Taranganij) it is also stated in 
the Tibetan annals, that one of the Buddhistical convocations 
took place in the time of that prince, Kanishka^ a king in the 
north of India, ^ipwards rj/400 years from Shakya.” (“Asiatic 
R€>searches,” voL xx. p. 41.) It will be seen also, that I intro- 
duced into a paper which I read before this Society, “On the 
Mythological Legends of the Sinhalese,” an extract from a 
little pamphlet which records that Nagasena was a distin- 
guished hierarch of the Buddhist Church in 490 A.B. 

After a careful perusal of these facts, it is indeed im- 
possible to withhold the conclusion to which they inevitably 
lead, vi/j., that the personage designated Ndgarjj'ma. in India, 
and Nagasena in Oeyloi, ^vas one and the same person; and 
that the ages of 400 and 500 A.B,, (assigned to him in round 
numbers hj the two countries respectively,) are to he regarded 
as approximating rather than s'pecific dates. 
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EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC WORKS IN 

CEYLON. 


.By J. Capper, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

It -was not long since, that my attention was directed to a 
paper read by Colonel Sykes before the Asiatic Societj' of 
Great Britain, on the Expenditui’e on Public Works in India, 
and a perusal of it induced me to enter upon the subject of 
Public Works in Ceylon. It is a topic full of. interest, taking 
us back in our researches, to the earliest records of Siijhalese 
History, wlien Ceylon, densely peopled, actively industrious, 
and highly prosperous, produced works of Irrigation, of such 
magnitude and number as to have raised the wonder of later 
rulers of the Island, who have hitherto vainly strove to 
follow even distantly in theh’ steps, by renovating and utili- 
sing a few of the gigantic Tanks which lie scattered in ruins 
over the jungles and swamps of many parts of Ceylon. 

As I entered upon this most interesting topic, I found my 
materials increasing on my hands ; I found the subject extend- 
ing as I progressed, until I preceived, that instead of a short 
statistical paper, my researches would lead to an. Historical 
Treatise, to folloAv up which and do it ample justice, avould 
require more time than I could, for the present, devote to it. 
This being the case, I felt reluctant^ compelled to coniine 
my notes and remarks at this time, to the extent and outlay 
on Public Works in Ceylon, during a little more than a 
quarter of a century. 

On casting our eyes over the materials for such a paper as 
this, we cannot fail to be struck with the contrast presented 
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by the records of the various Governments that have at 
different periods ruled in Ceylon. 

The Sinhalese Monarchs, jealous of foreign intruders 'within 
their domains, so far from opening up their Territories by 
roads, carefully closed up all access to the interior from the 
sea-bord, leaving nothing but the most difficult and steepest 
bullock paths. On the other hand, their utmost efforts, the 
united labour of their people, was directed to the construction 
of Buddhist structures of colossal magnitude, and Tanks 
of vast extent. In almost every Chapter of the translated 
and unti^anslated portions of that great Historical work, 
the Mahawaijsa/’ we meet with notices moi'e or less brief, 
but still explicit enough, of the many great public works 
undertaken by the various Monarchs whose reigjis and whose 
characters are therein chronicled. 

Deeply impressed Avith the importance of and even necessity 
for a careful and extensive utilising of the water supply of 
large tracts of country, if those regions were to be made per- 
manently productive, the religious code of their faith enjoined 
the construction and upkeep of tanks, canals and water- 
courses, as a sacred duty, and one that should go far to obtain 
for them hei'eafter the greatest reward of their existence. 

Upon the details connected with Sinhalese Public Works, 

I cannot noAv enter ; but must content myself with merely 
observing, that the existence of the gi’eat tanks and Avater- 
courses iioav in ruins, or in partial restoration, Avere the means, 
in those remote days, of feeding a much larger population 
than Ceylon can noAV boast of, and rendered her perfectly 
independent of India for her supplies of Grain. Even more 
than this ; it is on record, that so bte as the Portuguese period, 
rice was exported from Ceylon. What the extent and cost 
of some of those Avorks must have been, may be gathered from 
one of our present Governors Minutes, in Avhich, speaking of 
Irrigation AVorks in the North-east of the Island, he says of 
one of them, that it must have occupied a million of men for 
ten or tAveive years in its construction. 
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The Portuguese do not appear to have devoted any attention 
to these matters : we can find no trace of any efforts on their 
part to improve the agriculture of Ceylon. It is true, the 
greater part of the ancient works of the Sinhalese monai’clis 
were situated in districts beyond the territories of the Por- 
tuguese, but with those which were in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, nothing whatever appears to have been attempted. 

The Dutch, far more skilful as Colonists than their prede- 
cessors, and ever mindful of work connected with Agriculture 
and Commerce, devoted much time and labour to canals, and 
we have good reason for believing to some of the nearest tanks. 

The only light thrown upon their labours in the matter of 
Irrigation woidcs, is contained in the despatches of the Dutch 
Governors, published at intervals ; but there is no doubt much 
more valuable information contained in the Dutch records 
lying in the almirahs of the Colombo Kaclicheri. Several 
reports on the Giant's and other great tanks, by Dutch engi- 
neers, are in existence, and have proved of use in the recent 
engineering opei*ations of our Government. 

Although surveys and reports on several important tanks 
were made in the early part ot the British rule, Sir Edward 
Barnes may be said to have inaugurated Public Works under 
our Government, by the commencement of the great Kandj- 
Road in 18,21. The Ptu'adeuiya Bridge, and other useful 
works followed, bat it was not until coffee had drawn so 
many enterprising cultivators to the Island, that the Depart- 
itient of Public Works assumed any great importance. 
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STATEMENT of Outlay on Public Works i)i. Ceylon since 18S0- 


Years. 

Hoads and 
Canals. 

Buildings. 

Total. 

1830 

£ 

3,327 

£ 

2,403 

,■6 

1,7.80 

1831 

3,916 

4,570 

' 8,536 

1832 

4,651 

4,549 

9,200 

1833 

11,391 

5,188 

16,579 

1834 

17,281 

7,991 

25,272 

1835 

17,111 

7,038 

24,149 

1836 

28,301 

15,014 

43,.8l5 

1837 

43,226 

11,552 

54,778 

1838 

22,4'68 

3,488 

28,958 

1839 

7,820 

3,393 

11,213 

1840 

16,921 

4,957 

21,878 

33,346 

1841 

26,410 

6,936 

1842 

20,655 

5,963 

i 26,618 

1843 

20,906 

3,443 

1 24, .849 

1844 

38,302 

1 6,180 

44,482 

1845 

56,192 

10,123 

66, .81 6 

1846 

63,313 

16,748 

81,061 

1847 

70,711 

15,672 

86,38) 

1818 

40,239 

13,793 

54,032 

1849 

42,227 

: 6,822 

49,049 

1850 

49,196 

8,205 

67,401 

1851 

57,330 

4,021 

61,331 

1852 

56,440 

13,176 

69,616 

1853 

55,849 

4,973 

60,822 

1854 

52,131 

5,654 

57,785 

1855 

63,. 330 

8,773 

72,111 

1856 

77,729 

18,300 

96,029 

1857 

102,261 

31,037 

133,298 


TEE following are the miles of roads made during various periods:— 


Previous to 
During 

55 
5 J 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 


The operation of 


1820 

108 

miles 

1821 

2124 

a 

1824 

54"' 

»j 

1828 

55 

f ) 

1833-33 

162 

)) 

1834-36 

99i 

a 

1837-40 


)) 

1841 

86i 

ti 

1842 

67i 

if 

1843 

1564 

ji 

1844 

^ 171 

t) 

1845 

177 

) ) 

1846 

1584 

>1 

3847-49 

814 

If 


the Road Ordinance since its introduction 


in 1848, has, perhaps, done more for the prosperity of Ceylon 


than any other measure we could name. Thoroughly popu- 
lar amongst the natives, it has opened up tracts of country 
hitherto unavailable for wheeled crafhc, and has enabled the 


P 
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population of many districts to find a market for their produce 
that was before left useless on their hands* It would be 
perhaps impossible to OYer-rate the value of this measure. 


STATEMENT of Outlay on Fuhlic JVof/cs in Ceylon, during ‘JS yearn, 
compared with Ordinary Expenditure. 



Average 

Revenue. 

Average 

Expendi- 

ture. 

1 rt . 

rt & 



Years. 

Expen( 
ture c 
Roads 

q O fl 

2 

Total. 

2|« 
pH +3 cy 

O 


Surplus or 
Deficiency. 







£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Percent. 

1830-1836 

59,028 S. 

333,222 

less 

70,000 

Military. 

12,289 

7,778 : 

20,067 

74 

1837—1842 

1843—1845 

1846—1849 

1850-1857 

1858 

16,103 D. 

44.459 S. 

46.460 D. 
35,261 

292.839 
312,754 

402.839 
337,850 
500,000 

22,916 

38,467 

59,129 

64,534 

126,209 

0,381 

6,582 

15,320 

31,767 

43,676 

29,297 

45,049 

74,449 

76,301 

169,885 

10 

lU 

181 

211 

34“ 


CONTINLtENT Votes of ISoS, for Public Works. 


New Buildingj^ 

Repairs . , 

Repairs of Roads 
New Roads 
>Siippleuientary 
New Bridges 
Repairs of Bridges .. 

Military Works 

Repairs of Roads 

Under the Road Ordinance 


£14,855 

0 

0 

7,340 

0 

0 

39,498 

0 

0 

9,666 

0 

0 

6,412 

0 

0 

6,387 

0 

0 

950 

0 

0 

*26,981 

0 * 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 


22,195 


(12,913 

10,797 


28,481 


0 0 


0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


£124,386 0 0 


VOTES of Surplus rcserred for 

Cooly Ininiigratioh 
Irrigation 

Works and Buildings . . 
Roads, Streets and Bridges 
Military Works 
Survey of Military Line 


Works of Public vtiUty, during 7,sVW. 

£10,000 0 0 
7,000 0 0 
17,500 0 0 
8,500 0 0 
. . 8,000 0 0 

.. 9,000 0 0 

6 * 0,000 0 0 


£184,386 0 0 


The above is irrespective of Outlay on Roads, &c., under the Road 
Ordinance of 1848. 
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The paper by Colonel Sykes, to whicli I before alliided, 
went to shew, that the East India Company had expended on 
Public Works in their territories, between the years 1837- 
1838 and 1845-1846, a sum averaging £253,654 ; a large sum, 
it is true, but if compared with the total Civil expenditure 
of the Company, after all, only about 1| per cent, on their 
gross outlay, omiting that on Military objects. In Ceylon, 
we have this year reached the extraordinary proportion of - 
34 per cent., with every probability of its exceeding 40 per 
cent, over total outlay during the year 1859 ; — an amount 
altogether unprecedented in the history of any other Colony 
or Country. 
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CEYLON BRANCH. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE IN CEYLON, 

By Boyd Moss, Esq,, f.r.c.s. . 


Opinions vary mucli concerning the liealthlneBs of the 
climate of the Island of Ceylon, many considering that good 
jiealtli is quite incompatible with a prolonged ‘residence here, 
and it is with a view to enquiry concerning the truth of 
tills supposition, that I have written the few following pages, 
hoping that they ma}" possibly be of some eventual service 
to my fellow-countrymen. 

There have been, of late, many melancholy deaths among 
us,— Mends taken away whom we have seen in apparently 
perfect health but a few days before ; and it is a question 
of gj'eat moment and interest whether this fatality is an 
unavoidable result of a residence in this climate, or* whether 
it can be proved that the increased mortality in this, over 
more temperate regions, is owing to some fault in our 
manner of life, or to our own carelessness and neglect of 
ordinary precautions in avoiding the causes of disease. 


jSTow, I do not hesitate to express an opinion that we may, 
with ordinary care, pass many years in this Island, without 
more cause, or with very little more cause, for serious com- 
plaints, than in England. I believe that a decrease of bodily 
vigour, shewing itself in more or less disinclination to exertion, 
is the 011I3'' unavoidable result of a residence here, and even 


this applies only to some parts 


of the Island, where we find 
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the atmosphere at the same time hot and loaded with 
moisture, a combination which is always especially relaxing 
to the constitution. 

Of course sportsmen and others whose occupation leads them 
to unhealthy districts, must expect to be liable to fever ; but 
any one sleeping in a tent night alter night among the 
marshes of Essex, or the fens of Lincolnshire, would be 
equally so. Medical men do not meet with half the 
diseases in this Island which they are accustomed to see in 
England, and the most common complaints occurring here 
viz., fever and dysentery, are generally so easily cured, Avhen 
properly treated at their commencement, that I cannot but 
conclude, that to self-neglect is to be attributed a very large 
proportion of the deaths among our countrymen in Ceylon. 

There is, hoAvever, another cause, and I fear a nearly equally 
great cause of mortality among the adult male portion of the 
community. I allude to the far greater indulgence in 
spirituous liquors which obtains here among young men, over 
what the same class are accustomed to in England. I 
am sure that any one, on recalling the deaths among male 
Europeans Avhich have taken place within his memory, will at 
once admit the truth "of this assertion, that drink has had, 
directly or indirectly, a large share in the mortality. The 
constitution becomes undermined by the constant indulgence 
in this habit, and is unable to resist the attack of Avhat might 
otherwise have been a trifling complaint. I believe that tlie 
custom of taking spirits and water regularly tivice a day, 
on hoard ship on the voyage out from home, is one great- 
cause of this ; and when Ave consider the solitary life often 
led by Planters on Coffee Estates, it is hardly to be Avoudered 
at that the habit thus acquired should be difficult to break 
through. 

1 believe that the mode of diet of Europeans in India 
generally, is very mucli against a continnance of good health : 
and here I feel that I am entering- on a subject which must 
necessarily meet Avith some opposition; for there are few 
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tasks more difficult than that o£ convincing people that they 
are wrong in habits, which time and custom have led them 
to consider as necessary to their existence. 

Now, there is no greater error than an idea, which is by no 
means an uncommon one, that we need a larger supply of 
animal food in hot climates, than in temperate ones. The 
reverse is the truth, and there is no better proof of this than 
in the fact, that we continually see people obliged to have 
recourse to bitters, before they can induce an appetite to enable 
them to consume their food, nature evidently resisting this 
overloading of the system with an unnecessary amount of 
nourishment. Why is it that we fancy hot curries, chutnee, 
and stimulants of a similar kind ? Not, as I shall presently 
endeavour to shew, because they are the natural or necessary 
food of a hot country, but because we find again the 
stimulus of the chillies and spices necessary to enable us 
to get through the meal ; the stomach becoming thereby in- 
. cited to attempt to digest more food than is good for it. I 
\really believe, that eating in India is very frequently, or I 
S^puld say very generally, more a means of passing time 
tli^ a necessity, and that in xoroportion as we are enabled 
to a larger ambunt of bodily exercise, we shall find the , 
taste i^r .stimulants of the curry kind diminish. More 
occupation for the mind, and increased means of amusement, 
so often wanting in English societies in India, would pro- 
'-'bably cond’ace to the same effect. 

Many will answer my arguments, by saying that Provi- 
dence has suited the food of different countries to their 
inhabitants, and tlia^t we, as inhabitants of India, cannot err in 
following the manner of living, and the diet of the natives. 

Now this results from an extremely superficial view of the 
matter, for, with few exceptions, the food of any nation 
depends, not on the climate, but on the state of civilization of 
that nation. Providence\ has provided suitable food for the 
lower animals, because tt^y are not gifted with reasoning 
powers, but merely with \nstinct, that is, with a faculty 
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•svMch is incapable of further development ; therefore it was 
necessary that their instinct shonld guide them at once to 
the description of food which is exactly suited to their wants. 
But on man a mind has been bestowed, whicdi he is expected 
to make use of in bettering his own condition and that oi 
his fellow-creatures, and thus we see, that as a nation passes 
. from a savage to a civilized state, that not only the arts and 
sciences, but the general mannei* of living and feeding, pass 
through progressive stages of development. 

There is one exception perhaps to this hiAV, in the case of 
the inhabitants of the Polar regions ; but it is an exception 
that goes to prove the rule, for these countries, from the nature 
of their climate, may perhaps be said to be incapable of change 
or improvement, and their inhabitants are so far placed on a 
leyel with the lower animals, for the only food which they 
c.an obtain is such as is best suited to sustain life and bodily 
. heat ; and we find their taste, couheciuently, directed to suci) 
food as train oil and blubber, without which they would be ^ 
■unable to maintain a healthy existence in the intense 
of the Arctic regions. 

Therefore I say, that the exception in the case of these 
helps to prove the general rule, that must not be.gp^^'^d in 
our choice of food, in most countries, by the presci/y'^^dl^t of 
their inhabitants. The climate of the Polar regi<^m is such 
that, in all probability, no great progress can even he made in 
their state of civilization, and consequently,/ we see that 
Providence has given them an inclination i/^ a description 
of food exactly suited to their wants. 

Now, the climate and soil of all cthei/coimtries, admit of 
more or less aj)pllcation of the' progre^ive improveinents in 
agricultui'al science, therefore, though/ m the uncivilized state 
of some nations, we may find them Existing, in one case on 
raw or putrid fish, as on some parts q/‘ West Coast of Africa ; 
or, in another case, consuming fo/ food their own species, as 
among cannibals'; we are not, ily our lot happens to be cast 
in these countries, to consider lA best for our health to follow 


/ 


/ 
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/ 

the example of the natives, bnt we should fo’llow the sngges- 
tioiiB of our own more advanced state of civilization. 


We now return to the question of the propriety of the 
opdinary diet of Europeans in India. We find among the 
motives a very general use of hot spices, chillies, and such 
stimulants : but Avhat encouragement does their eonclition 
j^esent to ns, to imitate them ? We see them, for the most 
.^art, a weak and indolent race, disinclined to the least extra 
^exertion, und when attacked by disease, much sooner suc- 
;cunibhig to it than Europeans. They are, occasionally, per- 
haps induced to exert themselves under the hope of a reward, 
bnt then, though a casual observer might think them capable 
of enduring a large amount of fatigue, they will generally 
be found to suffer from it afterwards. 


These remarks of course apply principally to the working 
classes, wlio form, I imagine, at least nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation of India,— and these, it must be admitted, frequently 
sub er much fi^oin insufficient or bad food ; but still their 
boiled }‘ice., with even a very small quantity of vegetable or fish, 
contains fully as much nourishment as the x-)otatops on which 
the poorer class of Irish, in many cases, almost entirely 
subsist; and yet an Wshman will, I will venture to say, do 
three times the amount of work in a day, that can be got out of 
a cooly, or a Hiijhalese workman. 

To this some, perhaps, will say, but what amount of work 
would the IrivSliman do on a Coffee Estate under a hot sun ? 
My reply would be, put them both under similar conditions, 
that is, the Irishman under a hot sun in India, and set the cooly 
to work in Ireland in the winter, and I thinkit would tlien be 
found that the Irishman would still do three times as much 
work as the native of India. 


Now, I think that the deduction from this must be, 
that tliere is something in the food of the natives here 
that interferes with the proper digestion and distribution of 
the actual amount of nourishment which they consume ; and 
I can imagine nothing better calculated to effect this, than 


/ 
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a contintial stirtinlatioii of the digestive organs by hot pepper, 
spices, etc., especially when we consider the constitutional 
change which is always effected by habits of any kind, 
continued from generation to generation. 

With regard to the use of a meat diet by inhabitants of hot 
countries; we find that there is yerj often some provision in the 
laws of their religion, which tends to diminish the snppl}" of 
a.nimal food. Thus, among the Hindus the cow is sacred, 
among the Jews the pig is forbidden as food, and the Sinhalese 
are not, or were not, permitted to eat beef. Now we find no 
such laws among the inhabitants of cold climates, and may, 

I think, reasonably conclude, that these ordinances, like some 
other religious ceremonies among Mohammedans, were origi- 
nally instituted for the health of the people ; who, otherwise, 
from the elementary state of knowledge at the earlier periods 
of the world, might have committed excesses, which in time 
would have produced the degeneration and eventual destruc- 
tion of the race. 

The medical science, however, of the present day, ex- ' 
plains why one particular diet should be suited to a hot, and 
another to a cold country. Eespiration serves two principal 
purposes in the human body, it j^urifies our blood by carry- 
ing off from it a substance called carbon, in the form of car- 
bonic acid gas, and at the same time maintains, by a chemical 
process, the natural heat of the body. Now respiration is 
quicker in a cold climate or in cold weather than in a hot 
climate, that is, in a given time "we perfoi’m a greater num-: 
her of inspirations and expirations in cold weather than in hot. 
Now, altliougli in a hot climate there is less work for the 
lungs ill maintaining the temperature of the body, as that 
of the surrounding atmosphere is so great, still the purifica- 
tion of the blood requires to be carried on ; and so, if we still 
introduce as much carbon into the system in the shape of 
food, we shall find that as the lungs do not act so frequently, 
the carbon must accumulate in the blood, or be got rid of by 
some other means i now this other means of disposing of 
it is through the liver, which thus has an extra amount 
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of work thrown on it, and disease is produced unless we 
adopt one of two conrses. We must either increase the 
action of the lungs, which we may do by actiYe exercise, or 
we musi: decreavSe the amount of food, especially those 
articles of food which contain most carbon, such as rich and 
fat meats and spirituous liquors. This fact is well-known 
by those who supply the unfortunate geese, whose livers make 
the celebrated path de foie gras. They treat them exactly 
as many of us treat ourselves in India. They are conhiied in 
a hot atmosphere, allowed to take no exercise, and crammed 
' with quantities of rich food. Many, no doubt, are aware 
of tjiis, and never think of applying it to their own case. 
I have heard the same person at one moment exi^ressing an 
opinion that we required here a large amount of animal food 
to keep np our strength, and, shortly after, dilating on the 
impropriety of feeding dogs on meat in a hot climate, as it 
would inevitably kill them. 

I will xiow endeavour to point out by what means, in my 
opinion, we may best preserve our health in this couiitr}’. 
The first thing, without doubt, is a sufficiencj" of bodily 
exercise, riding or walking — especially the latter ; the best 
time for this being the early morning ; it is within the power of 
all of us to obtain this. Cold bathing I need hardly mention, 
avS it is a thing few or none of us neglect ; but the time at 
which we should bathe is of some consequence, the best time- 
being in the moiming, immediately after the ride or wuilk, — 
always before a meal, never soon after: the fact of being 
warm from active exertions offers no objection to the use of 
the cold bath, , that is, we may without danger go under a 
s^joixt of cold water in a state of active perspiration from 
violent exercise. The only reason for avoiding sudden 
immersion in cold water, is,- where we are exhausted from 
fatigue, and the temperature of the body ‘iwS fast cooling 
down. Avoid as much as possible exposure to the sun, 
never going out in the heat of the day -without an umbrella, 
or a board-brimmed pith hat. It is by no means uncommon 
to see Europeans in Ceylon, with nothing on their heads 
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but a Glengarry bonnet, or a small cloth cap, imder a 
burning sun. The wearer, in these cases, can only expect 
what he deserves, a sun stroke or disease of the liver. 

Endeavour as much as possible to avoid a stimulating diet, 
and heavy late meals, and observe moderation in, not 
abstinence from, wine, beer, and spirituous liquors. It is 
almost useless to say anything against late dinners, as the 
occupation of most people is such as to prevent any altoration 
in the time at which they take their meals. It is one of 
the evils inseparable from a state of high civili^jation, tliat 
health is continually sacrificed to temporary advantage ; and 
the more successful that a man is in his business, the less 
successful he will probably be in the preservation ot his 
health. The quality of our food, however, is nearly ahva^^S 
under our control. We are seldom forced to eat Avhat 
does not, agree with us, and, I believe, that if wo partook of. 
animal food once only during the da3% it would be the 
better for us ; and we should avoid highly-spiced and 
rich fat dishes ; in fact, nature as plainly as possible seconds 
this advice, for we find the animals of the country 
' peculiarly destitute of fat, while the same animals in 
cold countries, are, when in a state of health, loaded with 
it. A^s far as they themselves are concerned, this is, of 
course, also a provision of nature dependent on temperature 
of climate. 

Children here are sometimes most improperly fed ; I have 
seen them literally crammed twice or three times a day 
with meat and enrries, to say nothing of little interludes 
in the 'shape of biscuits, plantains, &c,, the anxious parent 
all the while wondering why they look so pale, and of 
course throwing all the blame on the unfortunate climate. 

It never occurs to her for a moment that the children's 
digestive organs might possibly be the better for an occa- 
sional ten. minutes rest ; it is not to be wondered at that 
they have to be sent home after a year or two of this 
treatment. Children in this climate should most certainly 
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eat meat but once in tlie day, and curries I look upon 
' as slow poison to them, unless they are made without 
most of the usual constituents of a curry. 

*‘1 I have already said that the diseases of most common 
occurrence in Ceylon, are, if properly attended to at their 
r commencement, generally very easily cured ; at the same 
J time complaints which in England would be considered 
trifli|.ig, and might be often neglected without ultimate 
injury, will not bear the same neglect here, and may soon 
be|^pme serious and permanent. Therefore, Ave should 
al'^^ys apply for medical aid at the first intimation of any 
departure from our ordinary state of health. Avoid quack 
, medicines and popular remedies, such as ^’Cholera Drops,” the 
/ virtues or rather vices of these latter, always depending on 
the presence of laudanum or opium in some form, which 
in my opinion is poison in genuine Cholera, and hardly ever 
~ — necessar}", but on the contrary hurtful, in ordinary bowel 
complaints among Europeans. Any remedy, too, containing 
opium, is especially objectionable in unprofessional hands, as 
a medicine for children. A child of nine months old has 
-been killed by four drops of laudanum, and one of four and- 
^ a-half years by one-third of a grain of opium ; in another 
case, a drop and-a-half of laudanum proved fatal to an infant, , 
and yet I have seen printed directions in this country for the 
cure of Dysentery, recoumieudiiig indefinite doses of “Dover^s 
poAvderj” Avhieh contains opium, without any such warning 
concerning children as that 1 have just given. 

I have noticed a rather prevalent habit among our 
coiAntrymen in the Island, of taking quinine whenever they ' 
fancy themselves to be what they call feverish. Now, 
although this may do no particular harm, yet it can hardly 
ever be productiA^e of much good, and may^ interfere 
with the proper action of the medicine when it is really 
required. There is only one case, I think, where quinine 
is likely to be of service when taken without medical advice, 
and ,this is Avheu we are obliged to pass a short time in A 

B ' , "V * 
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part} of the country particularly subject to fevers, and then 
three or four grains of quinine taken in coffee in the morning 
■will, I believe, give us a very good chance of escvxping an 
attack. This medicine, in skilful hands, is to fever as water 
is. to fire, but when given at improper times, or in insufficient 
(loses, it is generall}' worse than useless. Change of air 
is another remedy of great benefit to invalids, but is often 
much abused and misunderstood. A sea voyage is, unless 
peculiar circumstances forbid it, generally the best chrnge 
'from this climate; not to the coast of India, or any place 
, still hotter than Ceylon ; such a change can seldom b{ of 
any use. A trip by sailing vessel no Mauritius, Austraaa, 

, or the Cape, will generally be the best ; and the worst of 
all changes, unless the person is convalescent, and able to 
bear much fatigue, I consider to be the Overland Journey 
home. It is astonishing, after the niimerons deaths that 
have occurred among invalids on this route, that any 
medical men should still be found to advise their patients to 
risk their lives by such a proceeding. The journey is 
most fatiguing to any one, and doubly so to an invalid. 

I can only conceive one circumstance which can justify 
the adoption of the Overland Journey by a person seriously 
ill, and that is Avheu recovery is impossible, and the 
patient has a wish, at any risk, to die among his or her 
friends at home. Of course, there are instances where a 
permanent cure is best effected by the change to the 
• climate of Buroi^e, bat the sick person should at any rate 
possess a sufficiency of strength and convalescence, to 
enable him to bear the excitement and fatigue of the 
journey ; and if this cannot be brought about by proper 
medical attention here, I fear it must very frequently 
happen that the patient will not reach home alive. It 
is seldom, pez'haps, that medical attendance is to be had 
on a voyage hence to Australia or round the Gape ; but 
I really believe, that irThiiie caso>s out of ten, the parent 
in this; case would have , a better chance without a Doctor,. 

than but th6: Overland Journey ^th a dozen, 

' ' ' ■ ' ' ■ \ 
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A few words in conclusion, on the change of locality, to be 
obtained by inYalids within the Island. To those living in the 
interior, a visit to Colombo will, in neaidy all cases prove, except 
during the hottest months, a most salutary change, I believe, 
however, the advantage of Nuwara Eliya as a sanitary 
station to be rather overrated. I cannot speak from personal 
observation, but from the description of others, it is 
apparently excessively damp; and the great range of 
temperature during the twenty-four hours, from actual frost 
at night, to tropical heat during the day, leads me to think 
that there are man 3 " places, at a lower elevation, far more 
generally adapted as a residence for invalids. Of all parts 
of the Island which I have as 3 ^et visited, the Keiebokka 
Valley is certainly that to which I should be inclined to send 
any patient of mine, to whom a change from the low country 
was necessary. I have seen the thermometer there down to 
49° in the earlj^ part of the year, a temperature sufficiently 
low for invalids who have probably been residing in an 
atmosphere, where the thermometer seldom stood below 70°, 

Change for the mind is, however, often nearlj^ as efficacious 
in producing a return to health, as, change of locality ; and' 
it is for this reason that I am inclined to think highly of 
Mauritius, as we may there obtain those social amusements 
in which our Island is unfortunately so deficient, and which 
I feel sure form no unimportant element in the preservation 
of health in this climate, where, as I have before said, almost 
the sole amusements to which many can look forward after 
the labours of the day, are the pleasures of the table. 
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. CmNAMON. ^ 

By James D’Alwis, Esq. 


COMIDEEABLE doubt was, sometime ago, raised Sir 
James Emerson Tennent * as to the opinion generally enter- 
tained by Botanists and Historians, — that the Cinnamon 
plant is indigenous to Ceylon.’’ During the prosecution of 
his inquiries upon the matter, my attention was invited to 
the subject ; and the result of my investigations is embodied 
in the followingextracts of a letter, which I addi'essed to him, 
and which, from the peculiar interest which attaches to the 
question in a historical point of view, 1 beg to lay before 
this Society, 

If Cinnamon ( Laimts Ginnamonun, Lin. Ginnamomum 
Zeylaniam, Nees.) were introduced into Ceylon from the 
neighbouring Continents of Asia and Africa, it is but 
reasonable to expect that it is still to be found in them. 
It is not a little curious, however, that no Cinnamon grows 
in the latter — at least in the vicinity of Ahymnia, which is 
described by travellers as possessing a soil anything but 
favorable to the growth of Cinnamon.t It is also, I. believe, 
a fact, that during the Dutch Government in Ceylon, Java 
was not considered to produce either Cinnamon| or Cassia, 
though, doubtless, the latter was found in a wild state t 


lias embodied the result of his I’esearches iu his 
Ceylon,” vol. 1. p. 599, et saj. 


“ History of 


t b peaking of the Eastern Coast of Africa to the iinkno'vyn re^^ions ■ 
Laurenc, m his Anmnt Geoqmphy, describes it as “tlio.se parclieif land 
Qv-er ivhicli Arabs roved in former days as in the present.»~p. 848 

^ tin the year 1827, twenty-five boxes of Cinnamon plants, beside 
of seeds were introduced into Batavia, 
from. Ocyfon, by an agent in tlie service of the Dutch Government -^ 
See Asiatic Journal, 1827, vol. xvi. pp. 282-3 woveinpient.,,^ 
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and it is generally believed that all the Cassia Avhich is 
exported from Malabar, Java, and even China, is the pro- 
dnce of trees cnltivated in those conntries vdthin the last 
half-century. Buchanan, in his “Account of Mysore,” (vol. II., 
p. 512, &c.,) thinks the spice grown in the Continent to be 
“without doubt the Lcrurus Cassia of Linnaeus.”’^ Even 
, under the Portuguese Government, we learn from Ribeiro 
(Lee’s Translation, p. 141,) attemihs were made to iinx^rove the 
quality of the spice grown at Quilon, and in the forests of 
Porca *, but none could be made to compete with that of 
Ceylon in taste or in fragrance : and you will find that J^ee 
also quotes from Lord Baco]i, to shew that half a century 
earlier than Eiheiro, Cassia was used as a substitute for 
Cinnamon, t 

it is not a little remarkable that Colebrooke in his Amara 
and Professor H. H. Wilson in his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
give “ woody Cassia ” as "the signification of the Sanskrit 
terms “ hvalz-^pattra^ mutltatan^ hrungan^ tivachan^ oh6cha.n, 
varangali'an which are synonymous terms. I observe 
too, from your remarks to me, that the result of your 
reading also tends to the same conclusion — that what the 
Arabian and the Persian ships produced in ancient times on 
their return from India, was Gasski and not Cinnamon. 
These are considerations which lead me to believe, that I am 
correct in re])resenting Ceylon as the only country J which 

' ^ In Aliian’s history of Alexander, although Cinnamon is mentioned 
as ‘^the produce of a shrub/’ yet of Gcmia alone it is stated that it 
there” (m India) —vol. ii, p. 160 . 

t Nard and Cassia balmy smells.” — Milton. 

“Let balm anti Cassia send their scent 
From out thy maiden monument.” — 

Herrick’s '"^JOlrgc of Jephtha.^’ 

“ The Java Cinnamon is far superior to the Malabar both in quality 
and appearance, but is not so handsome in the bale as that of Tellicheny, 
yliich IS always well packed and with clean joints, whilst that from Java , 
is mixed with many false packed canes and ragged joints, and has a 
stronger drug flavour. Ceylon 'is mperior i)i every point of vie%o (colour 
excepted) to every other description qf Cinnaonon. It is perfect in its fine 
aromatic flavour, in the thinness and regularity of its bark, the length 
and oieanncss of the Joints in each cane, &c., &o. Java Cinnanion Safe; 
made the nearest approach to the qualifications of Ceylon Cinnamon!; 
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produces Sweet Cinnamon.,’’ (xm^i Jmrundu, Siij.), contra- 
distinguished from Cassia,” Mmmdu, If 

this be so, and I may regard it as a well ascertained fact in 
natural history, that ‘‘ each tract of country in the world has 
its own peculiar creation,” the inference that Cinnamon 
had its origin in Ceyion, is, I conceive, very prohable.t It 
is doubtless from this cause that this spice is so regarded 
by several writers— that poets have sung of “ spicy hreesses” 
bn connection with Ceylon’s Isle and that the Island itself 
Is termed The Cinnamon 

Its clcxims to this designation seems to derive great support 
from a Sanskrit -^Catalogue of Botanical names,” called the 
Sarct^siuati Uighanchiva, a production of very remote anti- 
quity, in -which, among other designations, Sainlialan occurs 
as a- name for Cinnamon 4 I find from Wilson’s “Sanskrit 
Dictionary,” that this name (in a modified form, Sinhald) is 
given to Cinnamon even in India — a fact which removes all 
doubt as to the genuineness of the application, and the origin 
of the article. 

Now, when we hear in mind that nearly all names 


although it is still a very infei'ior substitute ; it is much ^veaker in flavour 
and lacks that fine aroma which is the leading feature in the quality 
of Ceylon Cinnamon. It is besides very inferior in the quilling.” — Bqwrt 
of Messrs. Kilby and Co., Brokers, London, Octohe-^\ 18^. 

* Baldmus, in his account of Ceylon, describes Cassia as the third sort 
of Cinnamon, called by the Portuguese Ccmel de matin, or ‘ wild Cinna- 
mon/ which groAVs likeivise on the Coast of Malabar, bnt is in no esteem. 
— Ancient Travels, p. 824. 

t Speaking of ‘centres of creation,’ Dr. Gardner says, (see Lee’s 
Translation of I^ebeiro’s Ceylon) that “till the natural productions of 
different parts of the surface of tlie globe came to be investigated Avitli 
the attention and accuracy Avhich are peculiar to the present age, 
naturalists rested satisfied Avith the vague idea that all animals and 
vegetables had originally radiated from a common centre, and that in 
the same parallels of latitude the same species would be found. This we 
noAv knoAv not to be the case ; and it can be as safely asserted that 
every lar^e tract of country has had its oAvn peculiar creation of both 
plants and animals, as that tAvo and tAvo' make four, the exceptions 
to this, general rule being accounted for by disseminating causes now ' 
in operation.”— p. 211. 

J It also occurs in another botanical Avork called the SiddJi^waiisadhU 
Mighdndmoa, 
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tlirougliout tlie East are descriptive, and that this, which is 
a possessive noun, hears the signification of ‘Hhat which 
belongs to the Siuhalesc^''' I am disposed to treat it as a 
plant indigenous to Ceylon. t 

The objections, however, to this are two-fold ; 1st, that 
although so early as in the days of Moses, “ Sweet Cinna- 
nioii” and ^'Cassia” were known, (Exod. xxx. 23, 24,) J. yet 
it is not mentioned as a product of Ceylon until after the 
Muhammadans commenced a traffic in the Indian seas ; and 
2ndly, that the ‘^Cinnamon regio” of the ancients is 
desciibed as the opposite or, Eastern Coast of Africa. 

For obvious reasons I feel a very great diffidence in 
advancing an oiDinion upon this part of the subject, and 
would therefore merely suggest for your consideration 
whether the non-mention of Cinnamon until after the 
Muhammadans had commenced to trade with Ceylon, may 
not fairly be attiubuted to causes § other than the absence 


* Tims, tippilli or ‘ long-peppev,’ goes by the name of Maghada 
(Beliar) the country where it Avas originally found. So likewise China- 
imd ‘caculia cathertica’ or China-root is so called after the name 
of the country from Avhence it was introduced into Ceylon. 

t With less evidence in its favour, Dr. Gardener would have us believe, 
that the coconut palm is indigenous to Ceylon. — Lee’s Ribeiro^ p. 213. 

X Dr. Royle, having indicated the routes af ancient commerce, con- 
cludes this part of his subject Avitli some remarks on the place wlience 
the articles were brought into Egypt and Palestine ; and he says : ‘*But 
Cinnamon and C'assia, nard, calamus, and onycha having been shewn 
to ])e pecirliar Indian products, known to ancient commerce —there 
can, T conceive, be no doubt that the West Coast of Tndia^ and. 
probably also lAie T.sland of Cegloft-, were reached eyen in the early 
time.” See Asiatic Journal^ vol. xxxviii. p. 156. As between India 
and Ceylon, we have already shewn thst Ciunanum Avas a peculiar 
product of the latter country. 

^ It may appear strange that so feAV of the indigenous productions 
of Ceylon itself are mentioned ; that is to say, only precious stories and 
pearls, Avithout a single allusion to cinnamon and ivory, Avith which the 
Island abounds. This apparent inconsistency, liowever'is removed Avhen 
Ave come to consider the very nature of the Sinhalese commerce ; and 
at the same time serves to sheAV the vast extent and importance of the 
latter. For, its Ave have already seen, the trade of Ceylon consisted for 
the most part in the exchange of foreign goods, brouglit thither in great 
(uiantities from distant regions ; in comparison Avith Avhich the sole pro- 
duce of the Island itself, avouUI seem very trifling and insignificant. 
Besides, cinnamon giw only in the interior, and not in the northern 
patrts of the Isliind, to Avhioh alone Sopater’s visit was confined ; and we 
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of the article itself in Ceyloii, viz., to a deceit practised 
the Chinese, who seem to have had before that period a 
monopoly of trade in the Indian Seas. It is also important 
to investigate with clearness, whether by ‘‘the Eastern Coast 
of Africa,’' a part of Asia'-^ was not meant ; or whether the 
former was at this time a port at which the Chinese vessels 
touched, and from whence the spice itself was exported to 
other ports in exchange for Bllrol^eall and Egy]3tian mer- 
chandize. The great value too, which was set on this 
article may seem to have influenced the Chinese, like the 
Arabs who traded in the Ked Sea, to withhold the name 
of the country from whence they obtained itf and, it may 
‘ not be improbable, on the other hand, (if the Chinese did not 
conceal the fact,) that the Greek writers took for granted 
without much inquiry, that the spice, which they procured 
from the East Coast of Africa, was a product of those 
regions.^ 

The inaccuracies into which the ancient waiters seem to 
have fallen with regard to the Geography of the Easterai 
Coast of Africa, and the , opposite regions in Asia, may also 
intimate to us such a w^aut of information in the Greek 
writers, as to rendei’ a mistake on their j^art 2 ->ossible, and 
indeed too probable ; for, amongst a great many errors' 

imiwt also recollect, that at this* early period, gardens appro[)riated to 
the cultivation of cinnainoii were not yet in existence.” — Hecren’s 
Jllstorical licsearchc^, ii, j). 42o. 

^ It wonid also .seem tliat the ancients' “ eoiifonuded Egypt with 
Abyssinia.” -See Sir William Jones's Worh, v'ol. i. p. 274. Also 
WilfoixFs Easay on Egypt, in Supplement to vol. ii. of the .same 
work, p. 544. 

t “The Coast uf Efchio])ia, from the straits to the eastern headland of 
Aromata, was nmch bettor known ((fter the time of Ptolemy Philadelplms 
than it is now to us Europeans. There is no dou])t that the Arabian 
possessions mu.st have e.xteiided still farther south, perhap.s to Mada- 
gascar, but they concealed their knowledge from the Greeks,^’— Laurent’s 
Ancient Geography, 2 > 2 ), 849-51. 

t ‘‘The Venetians are thought to have carried on their trade to India 
witli greater advantage than any other nation ever did. They had 
no direct intercourse with that country, hut purcdiased the commodities of 
the East, imported by the Mohanmedans Into Egypt and Hyrkt^*^ Neither 
the Greeks nor Romans seem to have visited the mure Eastei*u parts 
of it (Iiidia). Tli^ procured the productions of those countne.s only 
at second hand.”-— Dr» Adames Ancient Gcogvttphy and Mistory, pp. 512-3. 
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eiaiimerated in Wilford’s ‘'Essay on Egypt'’ and other adjacent 
conntries (see Sir W. Jones’s Works, ii. p. 493, et seq)., 
•we hnd that a “part of Africa was called India by the 
Greeks, that Theophylact thought that the hhle iiowed 
through Lybia, Ethiopia and IndUC (p. 544) ; that Strabo 
considered that the people of Alauritiana were Indians or 
IlindaH ; that middle India was called AbyHsiniaiii the times 
of Marco Polo ; and that Pliny placed Madagascar on the 
east of Ceylon. 

As for the silence of the Ceylonese, it is not at all ama^^ing 
to me, that a people little accustomed to tralhc, and setting 
no value upon the bark which they did not use either for 
religious or culinary purposes, omitted to mention the spice 
in question in any of their books, except their Lexicons or 
liotaiiical works, few of which liave been spared to us from 
the ravages of ancient times,"' 

And this leads me to notice briefly the second part of 
your inquiry, as to “ the uses to which tlie ancient Sinhalese 
applied this spice.” J^acrihcial offerings, for which in ancient 
times Cinnamon was used by other nations, were not known 
to the JSiyhalese. Indeed, they seem to have regarded it 
as ht only for medicine. Thus, we preceive the plant spoken 
of, not only in Indian medical books of high antiquity, such 
as the Shiisrnta^ but also in Sanskrit and Pali medical 
writers of Ceylon. The Stir ail lam n (j rakli of Buddha D4sa 
(A.D. 350,) and the ManJ/isa (A.D. 12Gl,jt both mention 
Ciiuiamon as an ingredient Uoed as medicine in cases of 
“snake poison,” “elephantiasis,’’ “ rhe umutism,” &c. Ex- 
cept ill modern times, 1 am not aware that this spice was 
applied by the Sinhalese to any other use,f and I am 

^ “Ahhough in the few native works at our pre.sent disposal there 
is no particular nionlion made of spices, yet Ave cannot possibly doubt 
of dieir coxisumptiou' in the country iLseJf. This silence, however, is 
merely the effect of accidental causes; for neither _ Mann or the 
Ramayana had any special occasion of alluding to the subject.” — Heereifs 
M tutor iccU Researches ^ ii. p. 276. 

t Also in the Siylialese Yegaraimharaya^ A.D. 1472. 

:|: I must not, however, omit to state that freq[iient mention is made 
in the Mahdwaqsa of “ scented oils,” “ spices, ” and “aromatic oils,” (see 

C 
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unable to ascertain any mention of it in the Siiihaleso books 
except our Dictionaries and the Poets. (A.D, IdlO — .LSlo.) 

You will have doubtless read in modern Siphaleso history, 
that upon the capture of the late Kandyan King, the lamp in 
his palace was found to contain Cinnamon oil ; ljut this was 
probably a luxury, the use of which was borrowed from 
the ' Dutch, t 

Before concluding these observations, I must not omit to 
remark that in defining Cinnamon tree,” Prof. Monier 
Williams in his Dictionary gives the following {Sanskrit 
sentence, which whether quoted from an 3 ^ book of authority, 
or not, supports the belief generally entertained, tliat tlu^ 
plant is indigenous to Ceylon — Pnrv6kt(f> tifrki, valkaUo t»os*/.s 7 ^ 
tah Pink(tl(i.<lvipa rohi kHhiidrd vrikHluth . ‘‘TJie aforenamed 
(is) a small tree (plant) having pungent bark, and grown in 
the island of SijjhalaP 

In the, following list 1 have given the significations ol* 
tlie several 

Sanskrit Names eoe Cinnamon and CAS^SIA. 

1 . 'fuatch^ ‘skin,’ * bark,’ ‘rind,’ ‘peel.’ 

2. Vartutga^ 'elegant’ or ‘superior body.’ 

3. Bra/j(j(iy ‘a golden vase.’ 

4. Cfwoha^ ‘bark,’ ‘rind,’ ‘skin.’f 


pp. 124, lS2,}-~probal)iyrBftiiTing amongst others to Clnmwion, the great 
iragraiice or whose bark was certainly known to the native 3 s, from at 
ieasb the names given to it ( aide the list of names at the end.) I have 
also carefully examined the text of tlm MaMivanm, hut have louiid Uie 
words too large to eiiahJe me to express a deciiled opinion on the 
subject. 

®qffles)zqac55e, 0 Eavyimmat-aya. 

t But, Balciiuua says, that iu the beginning’ of the .siege of doloinho 
hy the Butch, their “ General received a letter, writ with liLs hiaiesty’s 
own hand," and that “it was cnriously iierfnnied 'with all sorts ol 
spices,”— A;/ 6'd‘?7 Travels, p. 720. 

t These four and the (itii and the 18th, are given in tlie Aviarakdsdia • 
and it is remarkable that they are all rendered ^ wood u Cauda' hv Air 
C’oiebrooke. ' 
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5, SlhuMu^ ‘white,’ ‘ clayed-sugar.’ 

(). Utkata, ‘ superior,’ ‘ high.’ 

7. Saf/jhala, (giveir by Pr. H. H. Wilson us Srnhaln) 
‘ Ceylon’ ‘ Siyhalese.’g 

8. KaUipavnU ^pungent leaf.’ 

9. Mvkhasavrcihlia^ ‘ mouth-fragrant.’ 

10. Vara]yrhja^ ‘highly pleasing,’ ‘ delightful. ’|| 

11. Sutkaia^ vsame as XJtkata with the addition of the 

prefix Sih "very/ ‘much.’ 

12 Lavana-parna^ ‘ beautiful leaf.’H 

13. Lamcujfja^ supposed to be an original Siijhaleso woi^d 

meaning ‘tender body,’** 

14. PhMagxina^ ‘frightful,’ ‘a name of a tree.’ 

15. Sura-rasa^ ‘ highly flavored.’ 

1(1. MukJia-sdclana^ ‘pungent,’ ‘sharp.’ 

17. Patra-gandha^ ‘perfumed ieuf.’tt 

18. Tvak-patra, ‘bark leaf.’ 

19. Giidatvak^ ‘ sugar- bar k.’fj: 

20. Diim-gandlia^ ‘ scented Avood,’ ‘ Cinnamon.’ 

21. Tikta-ViUkala^ ‘pungent bark,’ ‘Cinnamon.’ 

22. Sugandha-tvak^ ‘scented-bark.’ ‘Cinnamon.’ 

23. Gandlia-valkala^ ‘scented-bark,’ ‘ Cinnamon. ’gg . 


Pr. H. H. Wilson gives tins in his “Sanskrit Dictionary” in addition 
to those given in the A>marahiHha—?l\ which he translates woody 
cassiaP 

II The first ten names are given in the Saraswati NigJiandnwa for 
“cinnamon.” . ' 

IT Tlie first five, and the 7th, 9tli., 11th and 12fch, are found in the 
Siddliawmdita Niyhand'U as the names for “cinnamon.” 

** This name is the same in the Pali for “cinnamon.” 

ft Tlie two first and the fith, ]3th, 14tli, 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
occur in the Vdftadcva Nlghandn as the names for “cinnamon.” 

Pr. Williams in his English and Sanskrit Dictionary gives this 
and the 3rd, Cth, ISth, 18th, and 19th as the ejnthets for “cassia,” 

§§ The last four arc given hy the last named writer as synonyms 
for “cinnamon.” 
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Bt:^^halesb Names. 

1. Ku7^undu^ the origin of this word does not api^ear. 

Probably it is a proper name, and not an epitliet, 

2. Lamcujga^ from lama ‘tender/ and a?ffja ‘l)ody/ 

a word tor ‘Cinnamon’ or ‘Cassia.’’*^ 


0J2)(S>^c5ig, ©(^-ss3^t6g/5^d7g<r^i>85:— 
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NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF BADULLA 
AND ITS NATURAL PRODUCTS, 

By W, 0 . Ondatjib, E.SQ., Afisistant Colonial Surgmv. 

The district of Badulla comprehends a no inconsiderable 
portion of the Centi’al ProYince; it is in fact of sufficient extent 
to form a separate. Province; and was so regarded ayIicii 
the country was under native Rule ; the Government of 
tlie District being conlided to an officer who bore the title 
of ‘‘Prince of Uva.” 

The District is bounded towards Ratnapura by Guruinada ; 
toAvards Ilambantota by Bulatgamaralage Ivandura; on the 
NuAvara Eliya side by the Hakgala range of hills; on the 
side of the LoAver Badulla-road by the Uina-o^^a ; on the 
Batticaloa side by Padu Kumbura or Madura-oya ; on the 
Maturata side by Halgaran-oya ; and on the Wallapana 
side by Madulla. The physical aspect of the AAdiole 'district 
is strikingly beautiful, the country being diversified by 
chains of bold mountains and by undulating hills, Avhich are 
separated by deep valleys, and extensive plains covered Avith 
lemon-grass and low jungle. Ri\^ers and streams us Avell as 
springs abound every Avhere, some of them forming beautiful 
cascades. In fact, the scenery of this part of the country 
surpasses every other portion of the mountain zone in variety 
and grandeur. 

The most picturesque vieAv is that from Ella, Avhence one 
looks doAvn on the Ioav country, studded as it is Avith 
nipple-shaped hills of various sizes, and stretching toAAuirds 
Hambantota. On a clear day, the sea itself is visible, and 
vessels may be sometimes seen j)assing along the coast. 
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The hill scenery uronncl the mountain pass ulHaputale 
is unrivalled in magnificence and extent by any other in tlie 
Island, Our late Governor, Sir H. G-. Ward, has so full,^ 
described the view from Huputale, that I quote Ins owm 
words. He says 

looked with regret, I confess, as 1 ascended tlie lass, 
probably for the last time, at the magnificent wall of 
vegetation, towering up the side of the mountain, and about 
to disappear under the axe of tlie Planter, "while below it, 
the view embraces the whole Magam Pattnwa, with the 
Kattragam hills in the distance —the Leeways yt Pundeda, 
and the white line of snrL beyond, at Kirinda,” (Sir H. 
G. Ward^s Minute of Inspection, 1858.) His predictions are 
being literall}" fulfilled ; already several large Estates have 
been formed, and the bracing climate will tempt the Planter 
to remain long here, while the rich soil promises to reward 
him handsomely. 

From Wilson’s Pungalow the scene is truly delightful, 
including an extensive view of deep valleys, and rushing 
streams, smooth grassy hills that undulate in succession, 
and mountains whose tops arc covered with clouds. The 
Namanaknli mountain may be seen towering above the 
others on the Badulla side. From Dewihene Bungalow, (now 
in ruins,) which is 1,707 feet above Badulla, and 4,110 feet 
above the level of the sea, an extensive view is obtained of 
the hills and valleys that stretch below, together with the 
lofty 1 ‘ange of the Nnwara Eliyu mountains in the long 
distance. 

From the Ivannavarella Estate we gain a view of. the sea ; 
and on a clear day, ships sailing along, may be seen. 
Altogether the view afforded by the variety of objects 
here is unsurpassed for grandeur. 

From Weywelhena Bungalow a full panoramic view of 
(he whole of the valley of Badulla is visible. 

From Taldana Pass, 4 miles from Badulla, we notice a 
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chain of hills, covered with chena cultivation, the highest of 
which is Ndrangala. TIio lower Badulla-road also may be 
seen winding along the Badulla-oya. From many otlier 
points grand and interesting prospects of the country may 
be easily commanded. 

The town of Badulla is 2,300 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is loO miles from Colombo via Nnwara Eliya ; 84 
miles from , Kandy : 30 from Nnwara Eliya; 80 from 
Ratuapura ; 70 from iiambantota ; and 72 from Batticaloa. 

m. furl. 

The distance from Badulla to Attampitiya is 13 4 

From Attampitiya to Wilson's Bungalow 11 2 

From Wilson’s Bungalow to Nnwara Eliya 13 0 


From Nnwara Eliya to Ramboda ... 14 0 

From Ramboda to Pussellawa ... 10 0 

From Bussollawa to Gampola ... 10 3 

From Gampola to Kandy ... ... 12 5 

Distance from Badulla to Kand^^ ... 84 0 


The town of Badulla is situated on a mound surrounded 
by an extensive valley extending two miles and of an elliptic 
form, and presenting a series of terraced paddy-lields of about 
400 acres in extent, irrigated by the Badulla-oya and the 
hiii streams, — the valley being a basin bounded by chains of 
hills covered with lemon-grass. Through the whole extent 
ot‘ the valley runs the Badulia-cya, a serpentine river. It 
enters the valley from the south-west, and as it proceeds 
towards the north, receives the small tributary streams 
known by the name of the Kuda-oya, Ranibapota-oya, and 
it linally discharges itself into the Mahaveligaijga. 

The Badulla hills are of various elevations, from 400 to 
severai thousand feet al)ove the level of the sea, the highest 
being 0,700 feet : this is called Namunakuli Kanda, and 
is situated towards the south of Badulla ; on its summit tljc 
Rhododendron is found growing in great abundance. 
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Roads and Communications. 

The principal roads are the following The Nniuara 
AV///a ror/d/ which is the only one that affords the means 
of uninterrupted coninmnication between Badulla and Kand}’-; 
on this road bullock carts may be constantly seen ; but 
it is a very tedious and expensive route. 

' T\iq Lotoer Badulla road ; this passes along the Badulla- 
oya and Maliaveliganga, and over a fiat country, and is 
undoubtedly the shortest to Kandy, being only 5b miles 
distant. It is intersected by streams which at times are 
swollen and which therefore render the road impassable 
during the rainy season. In many places rocks also form 
serious obstacles, which are not easy to remove so as to 
make the road passable for carts. The country traversed 
by this road is thinly populated, owing to the prevalence 
of fever for which it has gained notoriety. 

The Madalla road. This is also a short approacli to 
Kandy, but it is steep, narrow and dangerous. 

The Ratjuipara^ Hamhantotta., anfl BaUmloa roadn. 
These lead to the low country. 

The Eatmjmra road runs over a comparatively flat 
country in a south-west direction. If this road be open for 
carts it will greatly facilitate communication with Colombo ; 
while tliere will be provided also a cheap route from it 
to the Sanitarium of the Island^ and in many other respects 
the country will be beneiited. On each side of the road 
tiiere is rich pasture land. It is studded too with numerous 
and populous villages. This ought to be the proper outlet 
for the District. 

Hir 1-L G, Ward, who had personally inspected all the 
dilleront lines of communication with Badulla observes in 
his Minute of Inspection of 1851), that, ‘^The Haputale 
road still continues to he the favorite object of the 
Planters. The large amount of land sold ncm* Haputale 
(5,000 acres), and the increase in the Coffee Crops of tffe 
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Badtilla District -wliicli has risen from lO^OOO cwts. in 1855 
to 20,000 cwts., and would probably advance miicli more 
rapidly, if a better line of communication with Colombo were 
opened, give to this proposal a greater claim to consideration 
than it had when tirst brought before me.” 

The Hamhantota road which runs southward, is in some 
parts very steep and extremely difficult to be converted into 
a cart-road. 

Batticaloa road. Carts may proceed twelve miles from 
Badulla : beyond that distance it is a mere jungle j)ath used 
for tavalams. It proceeds in a north-east direction. 

The minor roadi> are numerous, branching ofl: in various 
directions to the villages around. 5 

The whole avSi^ect of the Disirici is rapidly undei*going 
great changes. Numerous Cohee Estates are springing up 
in all the available land adapted for tiie cultivation of this 
staple article of the Commerce of this Island : coiisequently 
the District is attracting great attention, and it becomes 
necessary, that its interest^s be carefully studied. But it 
must be observed that the iminovement of the country has 
not kept pace with its extent and importance as a Coffee 
growing district. This has been owung to two causes. The 
distance from the sea coast is considerable, and travelling by 
the great mountain pass, via Nuwara Eliya, is both tedious 
and expensive, the progress therefore, of the District, has 
been much retarded. It labours under the disadv^-ntages 
consequent on the want of easier and cheaper transport 
and the town Is not so large and iniportaiit as it ought to 
be, considering the large capital laid Out in the District for 
the production of Coffee. The rate of transport is very high ; 
cart hire from Badulla to Colombo varies from £6 to £7 
via Nuwara Eliya, and a cart takes longer to reach Colombo 
than the Overland Mail to England : and even then it is 
attended with uncertainly and losses, especially during the 
wet Aveather, Owing to the expense and difficulty of trans^ 

D 
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port, tracles-people and others are discouraged from settling 
in Badulia, which of course renders living fearfully expensive, 
every article of consumption being at an exorbitant price. 
But with the many difficulties to be contended with, 1 
have yet had the pleasure, since my residence in Badulia, 
of witnessing many material improvements* New roads 
and bridges to ‘facilitate communication with the district 
have been constructed ; while the extension of the meiuus 
of Irrigation is proving of pre-eminent service to the native 
' population. Facilities are thus being afforded for bringing 
waste land under cultivation, and for the extensive pro- 
duction of paddy, which is the staple article of food among 
the people. 

To no cause more than the unreiuiited ^^eal of the late 
Assistant Government Ageid of Hadulla, - and Uiis is ac- 
knowledged throughout the District are the improvejnents 
of the works of Irrigation to be attributed. 

UlilMATE. 

There are tJiree seasons. First, the J)rii irmthoi\ which 
commences in May and continues till the end of August ; 
second, the Wet iveathei\ which extends from He])tember 
to December inclusive ; and the third, tlie Oald irmther, 
from January to the end of April. Of these foiu‘ months 
of cold weather, the first two are the coldest. It may be 
stated that generally the tliermometer ranges 84'’ in the 
shade during’ the usual dry weather ; in the rainy season 
it is about 80'“ and often in the mornings as low as 58" ; and 
in the cold season it is 56", and on the hills it has been 
observed to be as low as 51". 

The winds blowing in a iiorili-eastej-lj' direction are 
generally cold mid bracing, but they become hot and 
oppressive from May to September, which are the most 
unhealthy months of the year, especially if there be unusual 
h^at and drought, , . 
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IlEAIiTH. 

TJiP low lands of the 1)1, strict are geneo'ally unhealthy, 
arisiuf^' cliietly from the scarcity of water and food^ — causes 
which, have tended to the gradual depopulation of this 
part of the District. Scrofnlons xilcerations are frequently 
met among’ the natives of Wellavaya, &c. Those parts of 
Badnlla which stretch towards Hamhantota and Battiealoa 
•are well-known as fever generating places. 

tntermittenl. fever, or ague, is endemic in Wellavaya and 
Wellassa, which have a sandy and barren soil, and where 
wholesome water is scarce. The disease is become so 
common with the wretched inhabitants of these localities, 
that they consider themselves subjected only to a temporary 
inconvenience dining the paroxysm, and when that has 
passed off they betake themselves to their usual avocations. 
Many of them have enlarged spleen as the consequence of 
protracted suffering from ague, and present the peculiar 
exsanguineous appearance which is characteristic of the 
disease. 

Ague is also prevalent at Kataragama, whither people of 
every part of the Island and from the neighbouring continent 
of India, Buddhists as well as Hindus, resort annually in the 
month of .Inly on pilgrimage to a Devale, which is sacred 
to the God Kandasvami. 

The Kataragama fever although generally of the intermittent 
type, soon merges into the remittent character, and destroys 
great numbers of the pilgrims, when cholera does not break 
out among them, as is usual on such occasions. 

According to the Siyhalese idea of treating some severe 
cases of fever, no medicine is to be administered until some 
days have elapsed, when, unfortunately, the fatal symptoms 
have already supervened. Thus numbers die immediately 
after their return from the Kataragama festival. 

1 would here offer a few remarks on an indigenous febrifuge 
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plant, which. I consider, aftei' esitensive and most careful trial, 
to he an efficacious medicine for fever. This statement may 
he startling to some, especially as the plant belongs to the 
Gumrhitacea^ which have not a single member possessing 
any febrifuge properties, but as it is well-known, furnish some 
of the most powerful cathartics of the Phaiunacopcxda, 

The plant in question is an annual creeping plant, and is 
known by the name of THcliosantlie^ cxicwnemui^ Lin.: in 
Si:ghalese it is called Dummella, and grows plentifully in 
the feverish parts of ITva. It yields to boiling water a 
bitter principle almost like Gentian or Clierayta. The 
chemical composition may be thus stated. It contains 
Tannic Acid, which is also one of the principal constituents 
of the best kind of Cinchona bark. Biciiioride of MeiTury 
throws down a precipitate which is also a test for the 
, Cinchona alkaloids. 

An infusion of the dried plant is the form in whieli 
I use it, after the bowels have been freely moved by n dose 
of Pnlv. Jalap Comp, or Senna and Epsom Salts. 

Infusion of Tricliosanihes CiummeHua, — Take of the dried 
plant, leaves and stem one ounce, boiling-water two pints. 
Infuse four hours in a covered vessel and strain. I use 
a copper decoctio.n pot. 

Dose two ounces, three times daily, it may be given 
during any stage of intermittent fever ; when given in 
the cold or hot stage, I have found it efficacious in 
abating the severity of the symptoms. No more than the 
quantity required for each day ought to be prepared at once, 
as the infusion I)egins to ferment when kept beyond a 
few hours : — 

The health of the District is in no small degree owing 
to the frequent showers of rain that fall over its whole 
extent. When there is a cessation of these showers, and 
dry and hot weather succeeds, much imhealthiness is the 
consequence, and it is their that epidemics break otit. 
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As may be expected ^vb.en there is a deficiency of the 
pluvial supply, the high temperature thus caused generates 
malaria, —the surrounding jungle giving rise, to this, and sick- 
ness tlius prevails ; whereas showers of rain refresh the air, 
absorb the malaria rising from the ground, and thus i^emove 
moi9)ific influences. 

The people who inhabit the highlands of the District are 
remarkably healthy and vigorous, being supplied with 
abundance of water and food. 

With regard to the health of the European settlers, an 
expeiuence of seven years in medical charge of the station, 
has convinced me that the climate of the Badulla hills is 
not inimical to their constitution ; for I have had no case 
of Dysentery or other disease depending on climate, occurr- 
ing among them; and I think the climate of Badulla is 
certainly more favourable to the liealth of the Planters 
than that of tlie Kandyan Districts. -More liealthy, active, 
energetic men are seldom to be met with anywhere else, 

POPULATTOK. 

According to the Census of 1859, this amounted to 44,642 
males and 38,619 females ; total, 83,261. The decrease of 
the poi^ulation, especially of the low lands, is evident, and 
is proved by the remains of former Architectural Buildings, 
which shew that this part of the district of Badulla teemed 
with a numerous and industrious race of men, whose exist- 
ence is thus mournfully attested by the traces of a departed 
greatness. 

The subjoined extract from a Report on the present 
condition of Bintenua, by J. Bailey, Esq., Assistant 
Government Agent of Badulla, well describes the condition 
of the coimtry and the character of the scanty population 
still surviving amid their ancient ruins. 

. ‘ Now everything is ruinous, and daily hecoining more ruined, except 
the D&goba, which, during the last three years, there lias been a violent 
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effort to restore. The jungle is encroaching on the once hroad 
street : the slovenly hovels, wretched enough in their best style, are 
tumbling down-r-their walls cracked, their roofs falling in : liere and 
there, a half-built house seems to shew an effort at inijirovenient, 
given up in despair; and, over the place there is an air of desola- 
tion, which is inexpressibly melancholy. Tlie people, too, are, for 
the most part, wretchedly poor and miserably inert.’' 

. ' Principal Divisionb. 

1. UrhiMnda, 03 ^ Upper l)va ineliKles Udapalaia, Damba- 
viiiipalata, Gampaha KeSrab'. 

2. Medalcinda, or Middle liva, Mahapalata, Dehivi3ai- 
palata, Knmbalvalapalata. 

3. Yatihinda, or Lower Uva, Bdgodapalaia, Rilpala- 
paldtaj Badulapaijguva, PaBsara Kdrale, Kandukara Korale, 
Pattipola KdrakL 

4. Vhjalmva^ mcludes Oyapalata, Horanatotapalata, Pita- 
kola, EtulkolapaUta, Palwatta. 

- 5^ Bintenna^ includes Bintonna, Arahipitpaluia. 

6. Fellassciy IncliideB Wegampattuva, Nilgalapaldta, 
Medagampattuva, Dambagallapalata, Nikavo tipalata, Malia- 
vedirata. 

7. YatiMnday includes Biittalarata, Deyanagapaha, r\in- 
dikkulama, Sittarama and Kataragaina, Kdngala, Bintonna, 
Kandapalla Korale, "Wellavdya. 

Number of Poimlaiion in each Divuion framed on an official 
Return for 1858. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1. Udukinda 

... 5,627 

4,584 

10,211 

2. Medakinda 

... 2,214 

2,485 

4,699 

3. Yatikinda 

... 6,520 

5,218 

11,738 

4. Vij^aluwa 

... 4,181 

3.701 

7,882 

5. Bintenna 

... 2,399 

2,080 

4,479 

6. Yellassa 

... 7,374 

5,569 

12,943 

7, Yatikinda 

... .3,639 

3,480 

7,119 

Total 

... 31,954 

27,117 

59,071 
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Rajakdriya OB COMPULSORY DUTIES UNDER 
Native Rule. 

it will be seen by the subsequent remarks, tliat every 
felling produced iii the District was attained by a regular 
system ol: compulsory labour, wliicti alone seems to have 
led the people to betake themselves to industrious pursuits; 
nay, the very personal comforts of the Royal family were 
administered to by such labour imposed on the inhabitants. 

From some of the old natives of Badulla, I have ascer- 
tained a number of such rajakdriya as were formerly 
performed in the District, notice of which may perhaps 
not be altogether unin tei^es ting in connection with the 
subject of this paper. 

1, fftubu rajakdriya. — To burn lime or eJmnam. This 
compulsory duty was performed by the people of the village 
called Ilagilialle and in their own village. 

2. Hakuru rajakdriya . — To make jaggery from the kitul 
palm. A work iieiToraied by the villagers of Kumbalvela 
and in their own village. 

d. Ayare. — To dig for precious stones. It was performed 
by the people of Yatapulata at and iiear Nuwara Eliya, 
namely A^'llmaue, Bita Eliya, Bopattalawa, Lindaoluva and 
Palalmana. 

4-. Pili viyanavd , — For weaving clothes from a species of 
shrub cotton which is carried on to this day at Kandapalla. 
Those of lldapalata performed it in the village itself. 

5. r/7;k7^v?/v'^//u. '”dJolleciirg oil seeds, which was per- 

formed by the people of Uva, and the oil extracted and 
sent to Kandy. 

C. Miri$ ‘)Ajukdriya . — The people of Viyaluwa were to 
collect chillies and send them to Kandy. ’ 

7, B^lanmra-vdjahdriya.-^^ People of Passara, 
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Aijgoda, Ufluvera, Pai\akana, also from Bombarabotuva in 
Sabaragamuwa suxjplied the King, at Kancly, Avith betel leaves. 

8. Yalcadu rdjaMrii/a. —To smelt iron and maunfactiire 
steel. This was performed by the people of Kahdapalla in 
their own village, and at • SabaragamuAva. 

9. ivadit panguwa . — To make boAvs, arroAvs, rice poun 
d:ers, handles for lances, and fiagstaft's Avhich should have 

' been beautifully lacquered. This Avas made by the people 
of Wadecona at the same village. 

10. TAimt. rdJuMrvja . — To manufacture saltpetre. The 
people of Lunugala imoceeded to Gamiiaha for the xmrpose. 

11. Kumverito . — Eleijhant suppliei-s. The i)eople of 

Tuppittia supplied eleiJhants. 

12. Wagupavgmedto— To search for Elephants. The 
people of Pussalgolle did the Avork. 

13. A-lutpci'iincetto. — To blast rocks. The XJeojAle of 

iL|upanua Kumbura blasted rocks Avherevei* thcA' Avere 
called to do so. ■ 

14. Sm'dklcu dalwanuvd.— To condiments, &c., 

such as coriander, cummin, fennel, dill seed, ginger, anise, 
cress, or rata-aba ; peas, kodomba, or barley. The people 
of Tenneknnvela situated in Udukinda Xldapalata Avere 
to cultivate them. They were also cultivated at Maturata 
and Bombara, nearNuAvara Eliya. Eaja Rama Avas a Malabar 
AA^ho Avas employed to cultive the condiments. 

lo. Betge. There Avere two Medical Stores, one at 
Badulla and the other at Kandj’, Avhich were supplied by 
the people of Badulla. 

And a numbers of others of less importance. 

CovPBE Estates. 

The Coffee Estates lie in two different directions, namely, 
on the badulla side, ami the Hapidale range, 
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Those on the Badulla side are ; 


Vevnilimna 

7i miles from Badulla 

Otnmba 

do „ 

do 

Pepolgasliiiina ... 

do „ 

do 

Gavarakclc 

S-3- « 

do 

Pupulc or Navela 

lOJ- „ 

do 

Kannavarella ... 

12 „ 

do 

Gavanikcl^ East 

12 „ 

do 

Beddegania ( Spring 



Talley) 


do 

Balagala 

^ 3) 

do 

Glen Alpine 

4 

do 

Kottagoda (Maryland) 

4 » 

do 

Vevessa 

5 

do 

Debcdda 

8 

do 

Passara 

12 

do 

Gdnakclc 

12 

do 

Aijgoda 

12 

do 

Redipana 

«> 

5j 

do 

Elizabeth 

9 

33 

do 

Hiijgiirugomiiva 

3 

do 

Naraijgala 

8 , 

do 

Uuagala 

3 „ 

do 

Gonagaltenna .. 

7 

do 

Dikbedda 

10 , 

do 

Uduvara 

7 „ 

do 

Kinakcle 

12 » 

do 

Hin dagala 

12 „ 

do 

Mavalamedda .... 

3 „ 

do 

On the Hapntale side are : 

Kahagolla 

25 miles from Badulla. 

Hapntale 

27 „ 

do 

Sherwood 

28 „ 

do 

Galkanda 

29 „ 

do 

Vih^ragolla 

30 „ 

do 

Fenton 

33 „ 

do 
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Haldummulla 

... :35 miles from Badnila 

Lot No. 10 ... 

... 35 „ 

do 

lialnpahana 

... 35 „ 

do 

Needwood 

... 37 

do 


?i Estates opening at Lemastota. 

3 Estates at the back of Wilson’s bungalow, 

Tlie elevation of the Estates above the level o£ the sea, 
is from 2,400 to 4,800 feet. ■ ’ 

Tbe Baclulla Estates which He in an easterly direction are 
situated on spurs running out from Nnmunakuli-kanda, while 
those in a south-westerly direction are on the Haputale side. 

The quantity of Ootfee produced in the district is about 
23,000 cwts. The heavy blossom appears in August and Sep- 
tember. The principal crop is picked from April to July. A 
small crop, chiefly from young Coffee, is picked from 
September to December. 

Tr (import of Coffee. — The prodiiceis sent down to Colombo 
from April to September. The only road by which Coffee 
is sent by carts to Colombo is the Nuwara Eliya road. The 
general rale for a bushel of Parchment Coffee is 2s. A cart 
can take from GO to 80 bushels, and in fine weather it 
^ reaches its destination after a journey of from 20 to 40 
days. The wear and tear on this road are very great, to 
sa} uotluug of the distance of fSG miles, to be travelled 
over a steep mountain pass. It is not unusual to see cart 
loaded with Coffee lying at the bottom of a precipice 
while the bullocks Avhich had brought them have died from 
exhaustion. ..t is not likely that the cost of transport by 
this route will ever become less. It is sometimes enormous. 

The Hambantota and Batticaloa roads are used for the 
transport of Coffee by tavalams. For a bushel of Parchment 
Cofi^ee l.s. is charged: a bullock load is equal to 3 bushels. 

^ A small quantity of Coffee is also sent by the road to 
Ratnapura. The importance and utility of this road as 
the proper outlet for the district, are now greater than 
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ever to tlie planting community, on whom the advance- 
ment of the district depends so much. The necessiry 
therefore for opening it for wheel traffic cannot be over- 
rated. With such a road in existence the whole of the Colfee 
produced in the district will be sent through it, and the 
serious losses from long detention and consequent damage 
of the Coffee will be prevented. 

The Coffee which is sent to Hambantota is shipped at 
that i^lace from October to Api*il, and that which is des- 
patched to Batticaloa, from April to September. 

The rate lah(mo\ Sr-,, on the estates varies from Id. to 
9d. per day, and on an average I’rom 4,000 to 5,000 coolies 
are employed. 

Roadi to the hJstfftes, -Some ot the minor roads to the 
estates are in an unsatisfactory state. They are not only 
dangerous to travellers on horseback ; but it is even diffi- 
cult to send down the crop by them from the estates. 
This is owing to the rocks and the stones which are 
scattered about, and to the roads being cut up by water 
during wet weather. 


COPPEE Lais^d tn the Badulla Diotuict. 


Namuiutkuh\ (he. : 

Acres. 

Aeresi 

Lands belonging to private parties 



Surveyed, yet unsold ... ... ’ 

1,282 


Unsurveyed, belonging to Govt., about ... 

3,000 

13,458 

Haputnh 

Lands purcliased by private parties . . 

ld.l96 


Advertised, not sold 

1,539 


Unsurveyed, belonging to Govt., about... 

20,000 

.34,735 

Wilson\i Bungalow : 

Lands purchased 


486 

Valapana or Udapussellaiva: 

Lands purchased ... 

9,216 


Surveyed, yet, unsold 

1,176 

10,392 

Uiisnrveyed, belonging to Government, 



extent unknown... 

— 
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Ndrangala'^ 

Lands ptirchayed ..i 

MaduhwKiy &e, : 

Unsurveyed, estimated by ,a Government 
Surveyor at 14,000 acres, but believed 
to exceed 


[VoL 111. 

Acres. 
--- 1,704 


— 30,000 


Acres... 90,865 


31st December, 1860. 

Vegetable Productb. 

The Agricultural productions of the Natives for 
J8r)r) and 1859. 


Paddy 

4(81,849 bushels. 

280,758 bushels. 

Fine Grain ... 


do. 

10,593 

do. 

CoflFee 

77,197 

do. 

04,57!) 

do. 

Pepper 

(WS 

do. 

405 

do. 

Mustard 

1(1 

do. 

22 

do. 

Gram 

201 

do. 

10 

do. 

Indian Corn 

4.007 

do. 

■10,388 

do. 

Cotton 

:1,817 

lb. 

1,001 

lb 

Tobacco 

7,850 

do. 

2,020 

do. 

Onions 

12,550 

do. 

5,800 

do. 

Potato 

lOO 

cwt. 

8 

cwt. 


These figures have been obtained from official returns 
for 1855 and last year. I have inserted them here to give 
an idea of the quantities ■ produced in the District. 

1, Vegetable Products used For Food. 

1. Sfa.rcJh 

Cassava. 

Arrowroot. 

Kitnl Sago, from the Jaggery palm. 

Madiipiti, from the Cycas Circinales, 

Knrakkan, Eleiisine Ooracana. 

Italian panicle, Setaria Italica, (8ip. tunalidl). 

Millet, Panicum Milliaceum, (Sip. >iddal Mfnjn). . 
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Black Illundn, Pliasoeolns max : 

Green Gram, radiatus (Siij. ?nuneta). 

Bengal Gram, Gicer Ariebenum, (Tam. kudalai), 

Madraa Horse Gram, Glycine Tomeutoso (Siij. 

Indian Corn, Zea Mays, (^Sil^ irujc/u), 

Fotatoe. 

Edible roots. 

2 , Uondunentt^. 

Fennel, Nlgelia sativa, (8iij. kaffiduru), 

, Coriander, Coriandrum sativum, (Bin. kotfamalli). 
Ouimnin, Cumiiiiim Gyminiim, (Sin. mahddarvo). 

Dill Seed, Aiietbum Sowa, allied to Dill Seed. 

Ginger. 

Alustard. 

Black Pepper, 

Cardamom. 

Garlic. 

Anise, Pimpinella anisiiin, (Siij. asamddagarn). 

Onion, 

Capsicum. 

Turmeric, Curcuma loiiga. 

11. UsKD IN THB Arts. 

I. fjrUiHS and, RaHrnH, 

Gum of the Wood-ai32)le, Feronia Elei^hantnm. 

Gum Kino, Pteroearpus Marsupium. , 

Gamboge, Garcinia Morelia, (SiijL. gohatu), * 

Black Varnish, Semicar^^us Gardneri, (Biij. badnlhi-gaha). 
Gum of Satin Wood, Chloroxylon Swietenia, (Siii. hivriita). 
Gum of Kbon.v, Diosj^yros melanoxylon, (Siij. Icahiwara). 
For a descrijjtion of the Gums, see Asiatic Society’s 
Journal for 185eO, jx 71, 

2. Oils. 

Gingeliy Oil ; obtainable from Yialuya 
Castor Oil ? common. 
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Ceylon Oak oil, Sohlerichera trijuj^a ; from Viajiiva ; fruit 
ripens in October and November. ' - 

Mustard Oil ; common. 

Kckima Oil, Aleurites triloba; common; fruit ripens in April, 
Cinnamon suet ; extracted from the fruit. 

Gamboge oil ; extracted from the fruit. 

Wild Nutmeg Oil ; extracted from the fruit. 

Kutladavula Oil ; ditto ; fruit ripens in September, 

Madol Oil, Garcinia ecdiinocarpa : fruit ripens in September 
and October. 

Mihiriya, Isouaudra Sp. ; fruit ripens in October. 

Kina oil, Calophyllum tomcntosum ; ditto : fruit ripens in 
September and October. 

Domba Oil, Calophyllum inophylluin ; from Yelassa. 
Telambu Oil, Stei’culia f(etida ; from Teldeniya. 

8 . Di/es, 

Indian Madder, or Munjeet, Rubia cordifolia. 

Indigo, Indigofera tinctoria, 

Sappan, Cajsalpinia sappan. 

Arnotto, Bixea orcdlaira. 

Morinda, Morinda cxserta. 

Turmeric, Curcunut longa. 

Bulu, Termiualia beilerica. 

Korakaha, Memecylon umbellatum. 

Milkhedge, Euphorbia tirucalli. 

Niyanda, Saiiseveira iseylanica. 

Pine Apple, Anauassa sativa. 

Mudar, Calotropls gigaiitea. 

Plantain, Musa i)aradisiuciu 
Nettle, Urtica heteropliylla. 

Horse-hair-like fibre of the KituL CaryoU urens. 

New material for the manufacture of Paper. 

Barks for bagging, from the Entada Purs^etha ; Gyrinops 
walla ; Gnidia orioceiduila ; Antiaris saccidora (Sii^i. ritigaha) , 
Pandanus odorarissimus, Aa*. c 
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Animal Products. 

Lac, Cherines Lasca. 

Wax. 

Honey. 

Clxetali Skins. 

Minerals. 

Lime Stone. 

Coimndnm, oi’ Cinnamon Stone. 

Talc. 

Pliimba^iCo. 

Iron Ore. 

Snlijhnret of Iron. 

Saltpetre Earth. 

Plastic Clays. 

I shall binefty notice some of the remarkable nvitural 
products indigenous to the district. 

YEOBTABLES. 

It has been justly observed by an eminent aiitJiority, 
that “ However Inxuriantl}" a country may be covered 
with valuable plants in the wild state, it is only by 
special culture that the thousands of textiles we i^equire 
can be furnished. The existence in the wild state of such 
plants affoi’d sound foundation for the presumption, that 
these, when cultivated under similar conditions of climate 
and soil, will reward the labour of the husbandman."*^ 

Meal Sago^ from the Jaggery Palm. — This is deserving of 
attention as an article of diet, being found in the district 
of Colombo also. But a better mode than that known 
to the natives must be resorted to to render it clean 
and pure. As prepared by the natives, it is of a brown 
colour, mixed with pith and the woody fibre of the stem. 

A superior article can be manufactured by pounding 
the pith Avhen fresh, and straining it through cloth in 

J. Forbe.s Wilson, A.M., M'D., Reporter oii tlie Products of 
India, in Journal of Society of Arts, 10th Maj’', 1860. 
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a large vessel containing Avater. A good deal of astringent 
matter will be found in the starch, to which it gives a 
brown colour. This may be removed by mixing the standi 
with the white of eggs, which precipitates the tannin, and 
by straining again the fine pure starch may be obtained. 
It will he found more glutinous than common sago. 

In the montli of January, during the rainy weather, 
the Kitul abounds with starch, which, however, is not 
found in every tree. The natives discover its presence in 
a tree by the whiteness oP its leaves and petiole, also by 
boring a hole in the stem and extracting the pith. The 
8i|^h'alese make use of the flour for food after boiling 
it in steam, which changes it into a gum-like mass.**^ 

Kitul Mlif. — Dissolve a tea spoonful of the starch with 
a little cold water, and pour over it four ounces, or two 
wineglassfuls of boiling water, and keep stirring till it 
jellies ; then flavour it with milk and sugar. 

Machipiii^ from the Cycas OircinaliH. — The Sinhalese 
in the Uva District prepare from this an inferior kind of 
starch. The fresh kernels are cut in slices and well dried 
in the sun, before they are fit for use ; otherwise they 
have an intoxicating effect and produce vomiting and diaiThma. 
The poorer classes generally use the flour, whicli is prepared 
by pounding the kernels. It is also boiled in steam and 
eaten by patients suffering from bowel complaint and 
Inemorrhoids, for which it is highly esteemed by the natives 
as the best medicine, I have given the flour made into 
porridge in eases of chronic dysentery, and from the few 
trials that I have made, 1 think favourably of its effect, 
in restraining inordinate purging such as is often beyond 
tho control of the usual astringent medicines. The tree 
grows plentifully in Viahiwa. 

Barley was also cultivated in parts of Ddukincla in the 
vicinity of Wilsonh Bungalow, b y Brahmins, who weji^ 
Vide Observations on the Vegetable Products of CeyloB, p. ^ ^ 
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under the designation of “ Bajakdriycty' and who were em- 
ployed by the King of Kandy for the purpose. It was 
first cultivated in Tennakon Vela, and is now found in 
Ambavela and Waugala. In the last-mentioned place it 
is still cultivated by the descendants of the said “ lidja- 
kdriyft" who are now become Sinhalese by intermarriage. 
It is called hotomha, ov yava^ and is cultivated in October 
and November, and gathered after seven months. The 
soil is manured with cow dung. 

From the seeds of the JSfymydima stellata, the people 
at Biiltonna prepare' starch, which they use during times 
of scarcity. They also use a decoction of the seed in 
dysentery. The seeds are collected from tanks from June 
to September. 

The process by which Kitul toddy drawers in tiva 
increase the fiow of the juice of blossoms, or force it out 
from unproductive ones, deserves to be noticed The 
process is called Kitul mala hehet tiyanavd,^^ 

Black pepper, ginger, burnt coconut, or old dried coco- 
nut, garlic, and chilli, are all roasted together, and being 
ground with the juice of a kind of lime, nasndmn^ the 
mass is made into a ball. Then take the leaves of a species 
of Arum called in Hiyihnlese sudu (da kola^iwul boil them 
in a little of the Ihm) juice. Make live pegs an inch long 
of five vatieties of lime wood, which the^y call pctsppi- 
giri-ul-paha^ and two pegs of Cinnamon wood, and a ti’ee 
called Itki. These pegs are only used to increase the flow 
of the juice. But to force out the juice from unproductive 
bios soms, drive into the flower stalk two pegs of mtnetul 
(Plumbago bosea) and aijkenda. 

When the pegs are ready, cut a groove into the flower 
stalk, three inches long, one inch deep, and one inch 
broad* To the half of the groove near the stem apply the 
spice ball above described ; to the other half, the boiled 
-leaves of the Arum, into which the pegs are to driven, 
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and roll a piece of mat over the Malk and cut out a ring 
t’oin the spadix an inch from the stalk. Apply a quantity 
of ashes of Areca leaves and akmala^ which being well 
mixed with the syrup of the kitul juice is rubbed 
over the part of the blossom which had not spread out, and 
allow to dry four days : on the other part of the flower 
roll down the bark of the Naha (Gnidia eriocephala) 
and then cut off the end of the flower, four days after 
which the juice begins to flow. 

A kitul flower lasts two months, sometimes three, A 
flower yields four seers of toddy in twenty-four hours. It 
is very important to select the flower at the proper time ; 
if it be too young or too old, no juice will be obtained. 
The best time for cutting is when it forms a curve and 
bulges out. like a plantain flower, 

I have since heard that a similar process is had recourse 
to in the Colombo District. 

Condiments. 

Nearly all the condiments that I have enumerated above 
are produced in Udakinde ; in former times they were 
cultivated by Malabars who were employed by the King 
of Kandy, and received from him grants of land for that . 
purpose. 

Gums. 

Among these the Gum kina may be briefly noticed. In - 
1853, I first pointed out that the tree yielded the gum 
kma of Commerce. I drew public attention to the subject 
in a letter published in the Ceylon Times in April of 
the same year. It is true that the tree is mentioned in 
Mooifls Catalogue,” page 52, but be seems not to have 
been aware of its useful properties. 

I submitted specimens of the gum io the Chamber of 
Commerce, and they reported that it was of ‘^good quality.’' 
It is sold in the London market at from 255. to 475. per cwt. 
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The difficulty of obtaining large quantities has arisen 
from the difficulty of securing the services of the Sinhalese 
to collect it. 

The tree is found at Aijigotla, near Eadulla, Teldeniya 
and Nilgalla or the Park. 

Mack Varnish is produced from a species of Semica.rpvs. 
This gum resin is equal to the black varnish of China for 
■the purpose of lacquering. It exudes spontaneously from 
the stem and branches, and may also be obtained by 
making incisions in the bark. The resin is hard, breaks 
with a smooth shining fracture, burns with a bidght flame, 
melts in fire, is soluble in tui’pentine, insoluble in water, 
and adheres strongly to wood and metal. The fresh juice 
is very acrid, inflaming the skin, and producing pustules. 

To a saturated solution of Valeria resin {Hal-ditmnixda 
of the Siijlialese) in oil of Turpentine, add by degrees 
small pieces of the black resin; put it into a bottle and 
shake it well until the whole is dissolved. Strain, and 
then apply it to wood or metal. 

It belongs to the same natural family of plants as the 
Varnish tree of China and Japan, and possesses the same 
acrid properties when applied to the skin in a fresh state, 
as it exudes from the bark. 

The resin exudes from natural fissures of the bark, 
and at first white, becomes afterwards black by exposure 
to the sun, hardening into masses of different sizes. The 
juice also drops on the ground around the tree forming 
flattened pieces of resin. My attention was drawn to this 
tree while stationed in Badulla in 1852. A soldier was 
cutting firewood in the neighboimhood of Budiilla, and 
among other trees he felled the Badiilla-gaha tree. The 
juice spurted out at each cut of the axe on his fore-arm ; ' 
he returned home and washed himself; the next day he 
felt ;an itching in the arm, in the evening it was swollen 
red and painful ; next morning he was unable to wear 
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his jacket and went to Hospital, a pnstnlar eruption not 
unlike that produced by Tartar Emetic ointment having 
broken out in the places where the juice had touched the 
skin. He rapidly recovered, however, by the application 
of warm fomentations and olive oil. 

Now this corrosive property is the same as that which 
is described by Rumphius as belonging to the Varnish tree 
of Sumatra and the Eastern Isles. • He says : 

^ ‘‘ The exhalations of this tree are considered noxions', and the peo- 

ple of Macassar and other parts of Celebes in particular, entertain 
such a dread of it, tlxat they dare not remain long, mucli less re- 
pose, under its shade. They say, that whoever receives the 
droppings from it will liave his body swelled, and be afflicted 
with malignant sores. As, however, it furnishes the celebrated 
varnish, other people boldly repair to. this tree, particularly 
the Chinese and the Tonqiiinese, who employ great precaution in 
collecting the resin, which is accomplished in the following manner, 
A number of Chinese proceed about evening to the place where the 
trees grow, which is always at a distance from the resort of man or 
animals ; each selects a few, and inserts into the trunk two pieces 
of bamboo, sharpened at their points in such a manner as to ])ene- 
trate the bark in a somewdiat oblique du-ection. These remain all 
night, and are extracted before sun-rise the next morning, the tree 
yielding no juice during the day. The resin is found in greater or 
less quantity, accortling to the richness or poorness of the soil, and 
is obtained only at certain seasons of the year, particularly about 
the time of dowering. The people who collect it unite the fruit of 
theii labor, and afterwards make a complete division of the wliole, 
on w’hich account this resin maintains a high price, a single piknl 
(containing a hundred cattles) celling in those i)rovmces of China 
wdiich do not possess this tree, for two or three hundred dollars ; 
in Tonkin and Camboja, however, it may be bad for thirty, lifty, or 
sixty dollars. It is a custom among the Chinese wlien they approach 
this tree, first to rub the trunk lightly, ’ before inserting tlie bamboo, 
wishing by this to shew that they are not afraid, for they say, that 
timid persons will sooner feel its noxious effects than those wlio are 
bold and fearless.’’ 

This tree is found growing both in low-lands and higli*- 
lauds. In and around the Cinnamon Gardens ; at‘:A;wis4‘- 
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wella, Kiiruwiti K6ral6, at Haiiwella, in the Three K6ral^s, 
and at x\ihbaganinwa, and in the Badtilla district. 

Qaniboge . — The Gamboge tree grows plentifully, but the 
natives seldom extract its valuable gum. They extract oil 
from its fruit, which ripens in August, and use it for culinary 
purposes. 

Oils. 

The solid oils which are common in the district are the 
“ Cinnamon suet,” obtained by boiling the Cinnamon fruit. 
“ Gamboge oil,” also by boiling the fruit. 

The wild Nutmeg {MyrisUca tomentosa) likewise yields 
a solid oil by boiling the kernel. 

The Madol oil {Garcinia ocMnocarpa), 

Meheriya oil {Isonandra, Sp.), are also fatty oils. 

All these oils may, I think, be applied to the manufactur- 
ing of Soap. 

Dyes. 

Indian Madder, or Munjeet. Among d3ms, the Madder 
is the most remarkable. It grows in abundance in and 
around Badulla in scattered groups. 

The natives have never used it as a dyeing plant, being 
wholh" ignorant of its useful properties ; thej" look upon 
it altogether as a weed. 

In the early part of 1853, I submitted s|)ecimens to the 
Ce^doh Chamber of Commerce. The plant grows in moist 
situations, the soil being a vegetable mould. 

The valley of Badulla is remarkabl}" fertile, abounding in 
limestone, and plants growing in such localities generally 
yield a beautiful bright red dye. 

As the plant has hitherto been known to grow onl}" in a 
wild state, time and experience will be required before the 
mode of cultivation best suited for it, can be ascertained. 
^Excellent specimens of the root of the Madder grow in 
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Gampaha near Udapnssellawa. Specimens of the plant with 
a drawing of it were forwarded to Government, who sent 
them to the Chamber of Commerce in December 1853. 

The drawing consisted of two parts, No. 1 represented all 
the parts of the plant to identify the species, with magnified 
views of the flower, and section of the fruit. No. 2 shewed 
the appearance and ramification of the root, so that its com- 
mercial value might be indicated Both parts of the drawing 
were of natural size.* The Indian ’ Madder . is not 
so valueless as some would make it appear. We 
learn from a high authority in such matters, that ‘^the 
Madder is produced in Nepaul and in various districts of 
India. That which is brought to England, is imported from 
Culcutta, and is cultivated in the high lands about Natpore 
in Pnrneah. The roots are long and slender, and when 
broken appear of a red color. It is used in dyeing ; the red 
which it produces being, though somewhat peculiar, nearly 
the same as that produced by European madder. 

Dr. Bancroft says “ that upon wool, or woolen cloth, its 
colour is brighter and livelier than upon cotton or linen; 
and, when proper mordants are used, nearly, perhaps quite, 
as permanent” 

It is stated in the Jury Report, ‘‘that specimens of madder 
grown in localities deficient in lime were considered in- 
ferior.” The Reports of the Juries of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, on Indian Madder, are encouraging; they 
state, “ that the Indian Madder is a valuable dye stuff-, and 
hitherto not so well appreciated as it deserves, for some of 
the colours dyed with it are as permanent as those dyed, 
with European Madder, and even more brilliant ; its use 
is, however, gradually increasing, and it is unquestionably 
well worthy the attention of dyers.’ 

Eor the following Oriental names of the Madder plant 

For a full description of the Madder plant as found in Baclulla, . / 
see Observations of the Vegetable Products of Ceylon,’^ page 17. 
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with their derivations, I am indebted to my brother, the 
Rev. S. D, J. Ondaatje, of Matara. 

Ma'njettha—ivom the verb {^d) Majci^ to cleanse or purify, 
—and (<^3) tha^ the participial termination of the feminine 
gender. This verb, besides its ideal meaning, conveys 
the notions of clearness, and brightness, and is used to 
express ideas connected with such qualities ; hence the 
terms for red and redness come fx-om this verb. In Pali, 
Manjettlia (06^c50:h) means red ; hence the creeper is called 
by that name : the quality of redness being expressed 
by the teiun. 

Vikasd^ ( 0 ^ 5 : 33 ), from, vi^ a preposition, and to glit- 

ter, participial adjective, having a causal meaning: that 
which causes to shine, or glittei*, or spai^kle ; hence a 
plant by which a bright red colour is im]parted. These 
two words, {ilanjettha ; ViJcasd^) have the same signification 
in {Sanskrit, 

Raktdngi This means a red body ; rakta^ 

red ; anga^ body or limb ; and is applied to the plant. 

Padmakd^ Padma means the red lotus ; hence 

Padmakd Is, having the property of redness, I’esembling 
the red lotus. 

VastrahMtshiuia. This means, that which 

dyes cloth : vastra cloth or vestment ; Wiushana^ that which 
adorns or beautifies. 

RaktayasJitiy ; rakta^ red ; and yashti^ stem ; 

hence the word means, that which has a stem whose 
propert^^ is to impart redness. 

Elu Names. 

Velmadata. (®0(5©q0) : vel, a creeper ; madata, red ; 
hence a red dye imparting creeper. This is a derivative 
from the Pali, nhanjeitha, 

Samanyd^ (c3®0cdj), means that which unites or blends 
with, and so a plant yielding a dye that colours any sub* 
stance) by union with it. , . , 
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Yojanavalli^ means a creeper of the length 

or a mile ; yojana, a mile, and valli^ a creeper ; becanse 
the creeper is of great length ; a very appropriate name, 
seeing that the stem creeping on trees forms an inter- 
minable net-work. 

SaiJan ivoocl, is found in abundance in Wellawaya, from 
whence it is taken to Hambantota for exportation. 

Morinda loood^ found in- Wellassa. The native dyers of 
the Coast of India grind the root, and make an infusion, to 
which a piece of alum being added, the colour is changed 
from yellow to red. It is used as a red-dye for cotton cloth. 
It is the AhU‘(/aha of the Sinhalese, and Nund-maravi of 
the Tamils. In India it is known by the name of Hal dye, *' 
The Jury of the Great Exhibition have stated that 
“ the colours dyed with the Morinda are for the most 
part not brilliant, but the colouring matter is far more per- 
manent than many other red colours are, and with improved 
management would probably rival that of Madder ; it would 
„ therefore perhaps be a , useful dye stuff ; it appears well 
worthy the attention of dyers.'’ ' 

Arn()tio.—'J}h.m is the produce of the Bixa ordlanii. The 
tree grows wild in and about Badulla, Passara, and Wellassa. 
The dye may be prepared by a simple and inexpensive process, 
namely, by steeping the seeds in water, and I’einoving the 
colonring matter from them. The colouring matter which 
remaiins suspended in water is then boiled in large copper 
vessels to the consistency of syrup. 

Terminalia Gliel)ula.--l^]x% drupes are collected and taken 
down to Colombo from various parts of Uva. They are 
used to dye black, and are called Gall nuts," or Myrobalans. 
They are used both in dyeing and tanning, and form one of 
the exports of the country ; with alum it forms a yellow 
colour, and with the salts of iron black, 

* Vide, “Observations on tbe Vegetable Produots of Cey]on/TS53j p-. 5.4. 
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It is remarkable that the word trvphalci, commonly used 
by the Sinhalese quacks to include decoction of the three 
Myrobalans, is a Sanskrit word, derived originally from a 
very ancient work, which according to Professor Wilson was 
written before the 9th or 10th century. (RoyJe.) It is stated 
by the Jury Report of the Madras EKhibition, that Gall 
nnts/‘ have become a very important article of trade, and 
the consumption is now fully 2,000 tons annually.” (Archer.) 

Indigo , — I submitted specimens prepared from the Indigo- 
fera tinctoria growing wild at Dikwella, near the Badulla 
oya and paddy fields. It is found in groups. I collected a 
quantity of the idant in July 1855, and subjected it to the 
keeping process which is generally adopted in Bengal. The 
plants attain a good height, and from their luxuriant growth 
shew that the soil and climate of Badulla are well adapted 
for its cultivation. 

I subjoin an extract from :i letter, dated 9th October, 1855, 
from the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Colombo, 
“Tam roquested by the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce to 
acknowledge your letter of the 25th September, and to thank you for 
the '.esample of Indigo forwarded. I am also requested to inform you 
that the quality of it is good, taking into consideration the circunnstances 
under which it has been prepared," 

(Signed) R. Ntcol.” 

Fibres. 

.Fibre is the modification of single cells. Fibre from 
endogens is generally white, and contains more lignine or 
woody matter ; hence it is less adapted to resist strain, and 
possesses less flexibility and softness than that from exogeiiR, 

The fibres of endogens most commonly applied to useful 
purposes are derived from leaves, as the aloes, agave, yucca 
or Adam’s needle, sanseviera, fourcroya or gigantic aloe, 
ananas or pine-apple ; and from stems, as the musa or 
plantain ; and from the husk of seeds, as the coconut palm ; 
and from the sheath of the leaves of the jaggery palm 
or kitui, the black horse-hair-like fibre. From the 
gins^ derive many valuable kinds, viz., flax, rhea or Chiiva 
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gra^s cloth fibre, the Urtica lieteTophylla called vegetable 
wool, the Calatropis gigantea or miidar, EiMscns canna- 
Mnus, from which gunny bags are made. 

The extraction of fibre during the native rule was one of 
the services imposed on the Rodiya caste, w^ho had to supply 
the stores of the King with ropes made of different fibres 
chiefly of the Sanseviera and Kitul or jaggery palm. 

These people up to this day continue manufacturing 
fibre ropes, and they are very expert in extracting fibre 
with the hand, which I ascertained when I employed 
them for the purpose : but they are indolent and do not 
seem to care about working regularly. 

One of the most remarkable fibres found in the districts 
is the Sanseviera Zeylanica, or bow string hemp. This 
plant grows in great abundance in the otherwise barren 
parts stretching towards Batticaloa, and the lower road 
to Kandy. It has 5, 6, 8, 10, 20, radical leaves, with dark 
matches or spots across, which disaj)pear when they be- 
come old. The young leaves are nearly round, and the 
old ones are marked with longitudinal lines terminating 
on an obtuse point. Plants growing near streams yield 
good strong white fibre, the best kinds being obtained 
from the young leaves ; these generally measure from one 
to three feet ; the longest of those growing at Alipot, 
reached to four feet and a half. 

^ The natives have recourse to various methods of extracting 
the fibre, by scraping the leaves, and maceration. To two 
sticks fixed in the ground a piece of split bamboo with a 
sharp edge is fastened horizontally at a convenient height 
for the operator. He begins by' scraping the base of the leaf, 
and twisting the fibre round a piece of stick, with which 
he holds the leaf firmly, and draws the upper surface towards 
him ; thus scraping the pulp and with it removing much of 
the short fibre, which will make good tow. The Rodiyas 
substit\ite a buffalo’s rib for the sharp-edged bamboo, placing 
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the concave side of the rib towards the operator, and using 
the same process as that I have already mentioned* 

Another method is to scrape the leaf between two sharp 
pieces of bamboo placed one above the other, leaving a narrow 
iiaterestice between them, through which the apex or narrow 
point of the leaf is drawn out. By this method of extracting 
the fibre the following results are obtained. One of the 
leaves yields 100 grains of clean fibre, and 70 grains of tow. 
Half a cwt. of leaves yields f lb. of fibre ; cost of collecting 
leaves 7JcZ., cleaning 7Jd. ; f Ib. of fibre costs 15d, 1 cwt. costs 
£9 6s. 8d 250 leaves on an average weigh 20 lbs., and 500 
yield ^ lb. fibre and J lb. tow ; cwt. contains 641 leaves. 
It may be stated generally, that ' 1 cwt* of leaves yields 
111b. of fibre ; 75 lbs. of leaves can be cleaned by one man in 
a clay, yielding 1 lb. of fibre and 1 lb, of tow ; 1 lb. of leaves 
conlcl be cleaned in 10 minutes. 

By maceration, 1 lb. of leaves macerated for five days 
yielded 225 grains of fibre ; 1 cwt. yielded 4 lbs. 4 oz. of fibre 

The plant grows near Badulla at Ridipana; Douhindayi* 
Boliyadda, and at Pisce, where it is found in perfection. 

Proi^ri the above it is scarcely- necessary to remark, that the 
extraction of fibre by hand labour can never be made remu- 
nerative. 

IIoTsedicdr4ike fibres of the Kitul or Jaggery Palm.— 
Very strong black fibre, like horse-hair, about 3 feet long. 
It is well adapted for making brushes, and for other purposes, 
for which horse-hair and bristle are used. I forwarded a 
brush made of this fibre to the Society in 1853 ; and I 
believe this first drew the attention ot the merchants at 
Colombo to the subject, the brush having been shewn by 
Dr. Lamprey to one of them. Large quantities are now 
exported to England. 

, Tt is found in great abundancedn M^dikinda as high up 
as; Eaputale. Owing to strong winds which prevail, in 
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Udukinda -the trees are blown down, and very few are to be 
fhinid* gTowhig there. 

Antiarh Sacciddm.—A remarkable forest tree, called in 
{:^ii)halese 'ritigaha. By an ingenious though simp] e process, 
the natives prepare from the bark of this tree, material 
for very strong and elastic sacks for the purpose of carrying 
imddy, &c. The trees selected for the purpose are from | 
tO' 1 foot in diameter, Lai^ge ones, sometimes measuring as 
much as feet and more in diameter, are not so suitable. 

When a tree has been fixed upon, the stem is cut down 
and divided into junks of the size required, and these having 
been firmly placed on the ground, tlie bark is well beaten 
with a stone or club, until tlie parenchymatous parts, or 
what is commonly called the cortical, comes off, leaving the 
liber or inner bark attached to the wood, which is then 
entirely separated from it by simply drawing it out with 
the hand. The bark thus obtained is of a fibrous structure, 
remarkably tough, presenting ' the appearance of a woven 
fabric like that of a stocking,^ No scientific description 
oi the tree found in Ceylon was published previous 
to 18f)3, ’ although it was ‘well known ' to the i:)eople of 
Badulia. 

JVsw 3Iateri((l fur the Maniifactiire uf Pairnr. — In Eastern 
coimtjies paper was manufactured from indigenous fibre 
long ])efore it was introduced into .Europe in the eleventh 
century. According to Cbl. Sykes, for 2,000 years paper 
had been made in India ; never from rags, but always 
from fibre. Some years ago I brought to notice the mode 
adopted by the natives of Badulia for maiurfactiiring paper. 

When in 1853 the scarcity of rags in the European 
markets began to be felt, I commenced my experiments 
on various indigenous products found in the districn of 
Badulia. t 

* Vide Observations on the Yegetahle Products of Ceylon /' page 2Q-]2L 
t Vide Journal Asiatic Society, Ceylon, 1856, p* 74^75. . ' 
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A small factory was set up five miles from Badulla, at 
Ambagalia oya, where the material was found in abund- 
ance, and paper was made by hand labour, I now lay 
before you a few specimens of the paper naannfactured 
bj^ me. 

After spending nearly £200 I was obliged to abandon 
the manufacture, owing to the want of suitable machinery 
for reducing the raw material into pulp. With proper 
machinery the cost may he greatly reduced ; and I be- 
lieve, that the manufacture of paper with this new material 
will yield a good return. The pulp is not easily dis- 
tinguishable from that made of rags ; 90 grains , made one 
sheet of paper of the size of foolscap ; 12 sheets of paper 
made with it weighed 2 . oz. 2 drs. ; 1 ream 100 oz. 

Again 160 lbs. cf . the raw , mateiial made four reams, of 
paper. Weight of 1 sheet of paper 70 grains ; 8 lbs. 6 
oz. of pulp are required to , make 1 ream. 1 lb. of fresh 
material yields f lb. of paper pulp. 

The specimens of paper manufactured by me were sub- 
mitted by Government to the Stationery Committee, com 
posed of Mr. Saunders, Captain Higgs, and Major Lay arc! . 
These gentlemen reported in a letter to the honourable the 
Colonial Secretary, dated 8tli August, 1856, that the speci- 
mens might be rendered ap})licable to many useful purposes, 
such as tor making envelopes, and printing licences, per- 
mits, way bills, the blottiug paper would answer 

very well.” 

Mr. Bm’iiard, Deputy Commissary General, in a letter to 
the Colonial Secretary,' dated 25th August, 1857, states 
‘‘ with regard to the quality of the paper it appears to me, that 
even no\y they are much better than a great part of the 
paper manufactured in India, aiid extensively used in pabUo 
offices there.” I forwarded 1 cwt, of paper-pulp to the Cham- 
ber Commerce, Colombo, on the 19th September, 1855. 
The pecretary inf ormed me that the 1 cwt- of the pulp is now 
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being shipped to London as a .trial, and the result of the 
sale, and the broker’s report thereon, shall be forwarded 
you on receipt.” No information of the trial of the pulp in 
London has yet been communicated to me. The pulp was 
forwarded by Messrs. Armitage Brothers. 

In the Appendix to this paper will be found Correspondence 
with- Government on the subject of the manufacture of paper. 

I have also tested the pulp as a substitute for making 
articles of papier mach^. 

Cotton is cultivated in JIandapalla, a dry part of the dis- 
trict ; and formerly a very coarse kind of cotton cloth was 
manufactured there. 

Animal Peoduots. 

JjCic is found in the Gyrocm^pus Jacquint and the people 
of Bintenne collect it from June Lo September ; it is of good 
quality. The lac yields to boiling water a red dye, and with 
solution of alum strikes a beautiful carmine. 

It is the produce of the Chermen Lacca. Lacker painting 
is carried on in Wadakonua, and much of the lac is used 
for this purpose. Walking sticks, handles for knives, and 
bows, are beautifully lackered. 

This also was a ‘‘ Rayahdriya ” in the district. A good 
deal of lac is obtained from Kandapalla where it is gathered 
in July. 

Mtnbpals. 

Lime-stone abounds very extensively throughout the 
district. During the iiatire rule, lime was largely pre- 
pared at a place called tldi^giliella on the Nuwara Eliya 
road ; its preparation being one of the compulsory duties 
imposed on the people. 

Digging foe Peecious Stones. 

This was also made one of the compulsory duties called 
“Agery,” and the work was carried on at Nuwara Eliya in 
the follo^ving localities :—Vilmana, Lindaoluva, Bagawan- 
talawa, Biti Eliya, Bbpatalava, Maha Eliya, Udlavilmdna, 
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Mapillamdna, Madwalamulla, Palalnid.n.a, and Patara- 
galdova. 

lEON Ore. 

There is abundance of iron ore in the following places : — 
Tolabowatta, Udawadiya (near Nahaville,) Hilpenkandnmj 
Vaha Eliya in Kandapalla, Horag6na also in Kandapalla, 
Hattawalla in Bogoda. 

^ The place where iron was smelted for the King of 
Kandy was at Kinagandova in Tolabowatta, and it was 
made a compulsory labour iDerforihed by the people of 
Kandapalla and Sabaragamuwa.'^ Magnetic ii’on ore is found 
at Kahatavela, near Paranagama, Yatakohilla, and on the 
road to Kataragama. 

Sulphuret of Iron, from Bintenna, is composed of arsenic 
in a greater quantity than sulphur. Large masses of this 
substance are found in vaidous parts of the . low country. 
In passing along some of them, the attention is arrested 
by the not very pelasant odour of sulphureted hydrogen 
‘gas evolved by them. 

It is the general belief of the people that sulphur ore 
exists in Walapana and Bintenna. I obtained a specimen 
of this ore from a Kandyan at Gampaha, but I have not been 
able to ascertain the locality from whence it was obtained. 
The preparation of sulphur was one of the compulsory duties 
which was rendered by the family of Tennegedara at 
Teripehe in Walapana. 

CoRtTNDUM, OR Cinnamon Stone. 

This abounds in a place called Batgamana, which is sitm 
ated 12 miles from Alipot, The mineral is found in a 
stream, called the Agdre-kandura. The natives prepare a 
nseful hone by a composition of the powder of this mineral 
with lac ; they melt the lac, and gradually add the powder, 
which when cooled becomes hard, and is shaped into' dif- 
ferent si55es. ‘ 

For a deacriptioii of the mode of steel as adopted by 

tbe Sinhalese, wdc Jotirnal of the A- i c i- of Ceylon, 1855, p.7a 
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Iron alum^ famid as an efflorescence on a decomposing 
rock of gneiss called ;pudam% near Teldenij^a. The speci- 
men contains more iron than alum. 

Plumbago abounds in Bintenna. 

Nitre Earth. 

There are numbers of nitriferoiis caverns in this district 
composed of large limestone rocks with subterranean pas- 
sages, and containing heaps of monld-like earth emitting 
a strong ammoniacal odonr. These heaps are the 'products 
,of tlie dung of myriads of bats that have inhabited there 
from ages. By the action of the carbonate of lime in the 
limestone on the dung thus deposited, there resultKS the 
well-known chemical compound of iiifcrate of lime such as is 
obtained from the artificial nitre beds of Europe. The 
Si^^halese, who call the earth ' vavul pas, bats earth,” 
have a mode of converting it into saltpetre not altogether 
dissimilar to the mode adopted in Europe at the present day, 
by which the nitrate of lime is converted, by means of 
ashes, into the nitrate of potash or saltpetre. 

The manufacture of saltpetre was one of the compulsory 
labours imposed on the people of the district, and called 
Ltmu-rdjaMnya which began in the month of June or 
July. The people of Lunu-gala, a village about four 
miles from Badulla, proceeded to a cave at Gampaha in 
Kandapalla kdrale and constructed sheds for the manu- 
facture, they were assisted by others who furnished them 
with torches and oil for working in the dark eaves. 

The manufacturers of the nitre belonged to a CiLste called 
Valiumpurayh^ who collected nitre earth and firewood ; 
four or five gamardlas supplied ihem with a quantity 
of kakune or kene oil, a dhoby furnished torches made of 
cloth and the dried spath of the coconut, and potters of 
Tunkinde supplied pots for carrying on the manufacture. 

The following is the process adopted, which is exceedingly 
simple and inexpensive, They take a quantity of nitre 
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earth and mix it up with wood-ashes of the Erjjtlirina 
Ind’ica and Tevininalia alata, or the petiole of the coconut ; 
putting the whole into a large talipot leaf previously 
shaped into the form of a funnel ; they then proceed to 
pour water over and filter this mixture of earth and ashes. 
This operation is continued until the water begins to look 
turbid, when it must at once cease, as this is an indica- 
tion of the iDurely earthy character of the j^articles yet 
remaining in the leaf. The washing obtained in the way 
above described is generaliv. very clean, possessing a strong 
ammoniacal odour, and containing ’ nitrate of potash in 
solution. To crystallize this, they remove the washing, 
into a large chatty in which it is boiled till it thickens 
and presents the appearance of a mixture of flour and 
water ; in this state it is transferred to anotlicr ein*then . 
chatty having a rough surface within, called karah'i^ where 
it is left until crystallization takes place. But as the 
crj-stals t-hus formed do not look white and nice, lliey^- 
are dissolved once more in water, and allowed to crystallize 
again, when fine large crystals are produced. The saltpetre • 
obtained in this way wa^ used by tbe Kandyans chiefly 
for making fireworks ; indeed the native term for ' it, 
V 6 (Jihc 7 iu would indicate this much. Great attention . 5 
appears to have been paid by the Sinhalese to the .Pyro- 
technic art, on which they have numerous and elaborate 
compositions. The Chinese it is well-known have alwajvs , 
been famous for their' fireworks, which are suiDerior to • 
those of other nations in variety and beauty. They likewise 
used saltpetre for this purpose ■ before tlie^" became ac- 
quainted with the art of making gunpowder. 

Dr. Davy’s early scientific i*esearches in Ceylon ought, 
to be more generally known than they have been among 
the residents and others who are engaged in similar re.- 
searches. The learned Doctor travelled through the length 
and breadth of the Island ; he had excellent opportunities 

for.^inaking personal observations, and his descriptions of 

H ' 
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every thing lie saw, examined, and described, are generally 
correct, even to this day. I quote from his valuable “Account 
of the Interior of Ceylon*’ publi>shed in 1821, respecting 
the Nitre Caves of Ceylon:*-- 

“ Nitre ami Nitrat of lime are of frequent occurrence. The names 
of twenty-two places may be enumerated, in which saltpetre is 
produced, and in which it has been manufactured; and no doubt, 
besides these, there are many other spots that yield this salt, 
known to the natives, whose policy it is not to make us ac- 
quainted witli them. Judging from four nitre caves that I have 
visited, and from the specimens of rocks of several more that 
I have examined, I believe that they are all very similar; 
and that the rock in which they occur, in every instance contains 
at least felspar and carbonate of lime; from the decomposition of 
the former of which, the alkaline base of the salt is generally derived, 
and by the peculiar influence of the latter, (yet not at all understood,) 
on the oxygen and azote of the atmosphere, the acid principal is 
generated. In confirmation of thi^ statement, it may be remarked, 
that I have never been able to detect saltpetre, excepting superficially, 
where air could have access; never unaccompanied by nitrat of lime, 
or magnesia; in no rock, not containing lime and felspar; that the 
richness of the rock, in general, has been proportional to the abund- 
ance and intimate mixture of these two ingredients ; and that the 
results of experiments which I have made on a variety of specimens 
of saltpetre-earth from Bengal, for which I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Brown of Calcutta, were similar to those just mentioned, and 
tended to the same conclusions, 

“ Besides the essential circumstances of the presence of atnjospheric 
air, lime, and an alkaline mineral, there are other circumstances 
which, if my observations be correct, greatly aid in the operation of 
forming the salt. I shall mention the most remarkable only, which 
appear to me to be slight humidity and the presence of a little 
animal matter. Perhaps, Immidity is absolutely necessary ; certainly, 
I have seen spots in a m,tre cave, without any impregnation of 
saltpetre, which, excepting their great dryness, seemed to possess 
every requisite for the production of the salt. Animal matter, 
by those ignorant of chemistry, is considered of itself the chief 
source of nitre. Persuaded of this, my countrymen in Ceylon, witli 
whom I conversed on the subject, generally attributed the saltpetre 
of the caves in question to the dung of bats, with which the caves are 
more or less infested. It is easy to refute such ^ a notion; and to 
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shew, that the dung of these animals, like any animal niatfcor, is 
not an essential, merely an assistant circximstance. For this purpose, 
it Avill be sufficient to remark, that in tlic nitre cave near Memoora in 
Doouibera, in a very compoumleil rock consisting of calc ^par, felspar, 
(piartz, mica, and talc, in a humid state exjiosed to the air, and 
slowly decomposing, I hav^e found a ricli impregnation of saltpetre, 
though (piite free from the dung of bats, or any other animal matter ; 
and conversely, that I have not been able to detect any traces of 
this salt in tlie dung of bats, that had accumulated in great q^uantity 
ill an old forsaken pagodah. 

“A description of the nitre caves which I have visited, will be 
found in another part of this work, and an account of the method 
employed by the natives, both in the manufacture of saltpetre and 
of gunpowder. I may here give the results of some analyses, that I 
liavo made, which will shew the composition, of the most productive 
nitre rock of Doombera, of the most productive nitre eartli of Oiiva, 
and of the richest nitre earth of Bengal. The nitre rock of Dooiu- 
bera ivas from the Memoora cave, t!ie same as that before mentioned 
as free from animal matter ; 1 01) parts of this very compounded rock 
were found to consist of — 

2*4 nitrat of potash. 

0 7 nitrat of magnesia. s 

0*2 sulphat of magnesia. 

9*4 water. 

26‘.) carbonat of lime, 

60*7 earthy matter, insoluble in dilate nitric acid. 

100*0 

100 ])arts of the nitre earth, from the great cave in lower Oiiva, 
near Wellaway, were found to consist of — 

S'S nitrat of potash, with traces of common salt and sulphat of lime. 
S’5 nitrat of lime. 

,15*3 water. 

25*7 animal matter of difficult solubility. 

1-0 animal matter easily soluble in water, 

51*2 carbonat of lime and earthy matter. 

100*0 

100 parts of nitre earth from Bengal, from the district of Tirhoob, 
were found to consist of — 

8*3 nitrat of i)otash. 

3*7 nitrat of lime. 

0*8 sul])hat of lime, with a trace of iron. 

0*2 common salt. ^ 

35*0 carbonat of lime, with trace of magnesia. ^ 

40*0 earthy matter, insoluble in water and nilric acid. 

12*0 water, wdtli a trace of vegetable matter. 


100*0 
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^'Nitrat of lime I have never met Avith, excepting in combination 
svitlL nitre. Bnlphat of magnesia I have . found in one place only, 
viz., the nitre cave of Memoora in Doombera* In the same caA’e, 
and no where else, I discovered alum, in minute quantity. I suspect 
that the acid of both these salts is derived from decomposing of pyrites, 
and that the magnesia of’ the sulphat is afforded hy decomposing 
talc. This sniphat forms Avitli the nitre, and crystallizes with it. 
It is carefully picked out and rejected hy the native Avorkmen Avho 
prepare tlie saltpetre, being ignorant of its value. A considerable 
quantity of it, equal to the best Epsom salt, might be procured in 
this cave, and I know no reason Avhy it should not he collected.”* 

Appendix. 

Badidla^ 19^4 Jidy^ 1856. 

i>eg leave to submit for tlie consideration of Government, 
tliat I have been since the year .1853 experimenting upon various 
indigenous vegetable products Avitli the object of finding a material 
adapted for the manufacture of paper, and Avliich could he obtained in 
quantity and at a cliea]) cost. And I am now able to say that I have 
siicceetletl in manufacturing the accompanying specimens of iiaper 
from a shrub which grows plentifully in the district of tiva. This 
paper it may be observed possesses the property of combining less 
Aveight Avith greater tenacity than that made of rags, and is peculi- 
arly suited for a tropical climate. 

2. Witli the very rude machinery I have at present, I am jire- 
pared to manufacture four or five reams per diem hy a process 
similar to that adopted in England for making paper hy hand. ' 

Common foolscap is the largest size that can be made at present, 
and the rate at Avhich such paper could he supplied Avould probably 
bo less tliaii the rate at Avhich similar paper is usually procurable by 
Government. 

3. A small Factory has been set up near Badulla, and tlie work 
carried on hy a fj'iend of mine Avho lives on the spot ; and if the 
])resent rougli pajier is adapted for any public purposes, arrangements 
could he made to meet the demand. And Avith the aid of Govern- 
ment in the shape of a regular demand for such description of paper, 

I should hope to he able to pi'oduce paper of a superior quality by 
means of better machinery. 

4. It may })erha])s he considered premature to bring forward this 
matter at its present stage to the notice of Governihent, hut as I 
liavo already laid out a considerahle sum of money in experiments, 
ami it not being in my power to continue them, I now respectfully 


* Davy, i>iJ, 
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solicit the altl of Govoniment in the manner about intlicatecl ; feeling 
assmocl that such an humble attempt in developing the resources 
of the country will meet with the fostering protection of the 
Government whom I serve. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. 0. Ondaatje. 

To tho Jlon^blc the Colonial Secretary, 

Colonial Secretary'’ s Office^ 
Colombo^ 13j5/6 xiuyusty 1856. 

Sir, --Kef erring to your letter of the 19th ultinio, I am directed to 
transmit bo you copy of one from the Committee on Stationery. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) P. W. Braybrooke. 

Mr. W. C. Ondaatje, Badulla. 

Stationery Committee^ 
Colombo^ \^th Anyuat^ 1856. 

Sill, —In reply to your letter of the 31st ultimo, forwarding for report 
one from Mr. W, C. Ondaatje, accompanied by specimens of paper 
made by him in Uva, we have the honor to state that in our 
opinion, tho succos.sful results which have attended Mr. Ondaatje^s 
praiseivorthy efforts to manufacture paper in this Island, are most 
creditable to him and dcs erving of every encouragement. 

Of the Hpocimens herewith returned those marked Ko. 1, and -3 
might be rendered applicable to many useful purpo.ses, such as, for 
making envelopes and printing licenses, permits, way-bills, &e., while 
No. 4, Avoiild answer very well as blotting paper, and might probably 
be improved if made a little thicker. 

In order however to ascertain whether this paper is likely to supersede 
the use of that at present applied to the purposes named, it will he 
necessary for Mr. Ondaatje to state the cost at which he can undertake 
to dclicver it. We would further recommend that with this in- 
formation a ream of the best description cut to size and of uniform 
colour, also, a ream of the blotting paper, he sent to the Commissariat 
Department that a fair trial may be made with it, anil its utility 
liiore fully reported on. 

W*e have, &c., 

(Signed) F. Saunders, 

„ Joseph Hi(ias, 

„ W. T. Layard. 

(True Copy.) 

(Sigxed) P. W. Braybeooke. 

To the Mon'ble ihc Colonial Secretary, 
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Assistant Govt. Affcnfs Office, 
Badidla, 315^' Januavy, 1857. 

SlR,~ I have the honor to enclone specimen.s of paper manufactured 
hy Mr. Medical Suh- Assistant Ondaatje. 


2. His very praiseworthy exertions have been unceasing during tlic 
last three years. Considering that Ihj has worked alone and against 
many disadvantages, there can be no doubt that his success has been 
very great. He has expended a largo sum of money, near £200, in 
testing his experiments, and is on the point of giving up any fur- 
ther prosecution of them, in consecpience of the want of machinery 
for reducing the fibre into fine ])ulp, the jiresent manual labour for 
that purpose so greatly increasing the cost of the mateiial as to ])rcclude 
its competing, as an article of commerce, with other inferior iibres. 

3. Though he is obliged for the prescnc to abandon all thoughts 
of exporting the fibre to England, he is able to manufactuio the 
paper, of avIucIi I enclose you specimens, in some quantity, and at 
very reasonable rates. 


4. The headmen in all districts arc now loquircd to scad returns, 
c'tc.i which it is impossible they can do on olas; yet no paper is 
allowed them, and they ai-c obliged to purchase it at their oavu cost. 


Paper No, 1 and ;2, 
2\ reams a month. 

Blotting paper, 30 
reams a month. 

No. 1 pup^r : 

In Colomlo 68. fd 
per ream. 

In Kandy fs. 6d. per 
ream. 

In BafluUa 5s, per 
ream. 

No. 2 paper : 

In Colombo 5s. per 
ream. 

la Kandy 4s. Qd per 
re»m. 

In Badul’a 4s. per 
ream. 


5. The paper marked No. 1 and 2 can be sup- 
plied by Mr. Ondaatje, in the quantities and at the 
])rices mentioned in the margin, much cheaper rates 
than l\uqbcrhaud, (than Avhich it is scai’ccly inferior 
in texture and to Avhich it is ,sui)crior in toughness,) 
is furnished to Government ; Avhich I hclicve is 76’, 
6c^. per ream. He could also manufacture paper of 
demy size. 


6. There can be no (piestion, I think, that it is not right to call 
on headmen to make returns Avhich require paper, and not to supply 
them Avith paper for the jiurpose. I have the honor to suggest, 
therefore, that you should, if you concur Avith me in my views on this 
subject, recommend to Government that ]Mr. Ondaatje be employed to 
supply paper for this ijurpose ,* for suj)crscding the use of olas in the 
Kachcheries generally, and for any other use to Avhich his paj)er can 
be jint. Either description of paper Avonld ansAver excellently for 
forms, vouchers, retuims of births, deaths, population lists, and 
division officers’ books ; and the blotting paper (of which I enclose 
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Bipttmf? paper. a specimen,) I prefer to that supplied by Groveim- ' 
In Colombo 8s. \ i •. .i it.. , ^ ■, 

la Kandy 7s, ineut, and ifc pos.ses.ses the additional reeomniend- 

N.B.— Blotting pappr ot bemg- very much cheaper, as the note in 

verrraent^at*^ Ss' margin will shew you. Were it a little thicker 

I believe, ' ' it would be perfect, 

7* I feel sure that HiS' E.vcellency tlie Governor will be inclined 
to look favourably on Mr. Ondaatje’.s praiseworthy exertions, sup- 
ported, as I hope they will be by your recommendation, and I trust 
that ho will, if possible, be encouraged in his efforts to develop the 
re.soiirces of the district ; since from the rc.sults of his experiments, 
there i.s every reason to believe the Colony' will really benefit by his 
prosecution of them. 

I have &c., 

(Signed ; J. Bailey, 
A,G.A, 

To the Gov'crnmcnt Agm^t^ Kcnulg. 


Gommmmt Agenfs Offioe^ 
Kandy, 26th March, 1857. 


Silf, — With reference to your letter No, 23 of the 3lst January last, 
relative to the paper manufactured by Mr. Medical Sub-Assistant 
Ondaatje, and enclosing specimens thereof, I have the honor to annex 
for your information copy of a letter addressed by me to tlie Hon- 
orable the Colonial Secretary on the subject. 

I have, (fee., 

(Signed) W. D. Wright, 
for Agent. 

To the Assistant Govt. Agent, Badnlla. 

Government Agenfs Office, 
Kandy, March, 1857. 


Sir,— I have the honor to annex copy of a letter No. 23, of the 
31st January last, from my Assistant at Badulla, relative to the paper 
manufactued by Mr, MeuiCcal Sub-Assistant Ondaatje, enclosing speci- 
mens thereof, which I also beg to enclose. 

2. Since they were received by me, I have had the (fuality of the 
p.iper mirke.l No. 1 te.sbed, and it will be seen that it receives 
iudnting and writing inks equally well. 

3. Were I in a position to show tliat the paper now forwarded is 
cheaper than what is at present supplied to Government, for use 
in the public offices in the Central iVovince, I would be happy to 
support Mr, Bailey’s suggestion, that Mr. Ondaatjie be requested to 
supply the paper as required. But I fear that such is not the case, 
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nor is ifc likely to be so, while Mr Onclaatje’s maclunex\y for reduc- 
ing the fibre into pulp continues to be so defective. 

4. I can therefore only submit these papers to the Governor, with 
the expression of my hope, that His Excellency ^Yill be able to ob- 
tain for Mr. Ondaatje, the active co-operation of other parties, in 
his praiseworthy attempts to develop, what may ultimately prove to 
be, a valuable Island manufacture. 

1 have, &c., 

(Signed) E. Rawdon Power. 
[True Copy.] Agent, 

To the Honshu the Colonial Secretary, 

Assistant Government Agents Office, 

Sir, — W ith reference to the 3rd paragraph of the letter to the Colo- 
nial Secretary, copy of which M^as annexed to your letter No. 5S1 of 
the 26th ultimo, I have the honor to invite your attention to the 
5fcli paragraph of my letter of the 31st January, No, 23. 

2. In that letter I shew that Mr. Ondaatjc professes himself ready 
to supply paper scaz’cely inferior to lumherhand, and excellent blotting 
paper, at prices considerably lower than paper of similar description 
is supplied to Government, and I now annex a Scatement shewing 
in a tabular form the particulars of his offer. 

3. I venture to suggest for the consideration of Government, wliether 
it would nob be worth while to give Mr. Oiulaatje an opportunity of 
proving the value of Ids discovery, by permitting him to supply paper 
to the Kandy and Badulla Kachcheries, to a limited extent, provided 
he can give good security for the fuHilpient of his engagement. 

I have, i&c., 

(Signed) J. Bailey, 

To '"the Government Agents Kandy, 

Statement referred to-— 


Description of 

By whom sup- 

Savings per ream tc 

CostperReara. ^o. 1 paper & 

blotting paper, it sup. 
plied by Mr. Ondaatje. 

Paper. 

plied. 

Colomho, 

Kandy. 

Badulla. 

Colombo’ 

Kandy. 

Badulla. 




s. fi. s. d. s. d. 


Lumherhand... 

Commissariat 

7 6 


Blotting paper 

Do. 

13 4 


Paper No. 1... 

Mr, Ondaatje 

666650 


Do. „ 2... 

Do. 



Blotting paper 

Do. 
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DkoitoteioclUi 21th Marchf 1857. 

Dear Sir, — I have directed that a copy of the letter Avhich Mr. 
Power addressed to Government, respecting yonr paper, should be sent 
you. This is in reference to the letter which I wrote some time before the 
Governor came to Badulla- I can’t help thinking Mr. Power is under 
some mistake, and that your paper is cheaper than the lumberhand, and 
blotting paper supplied by Government. Please send me again (for I 
have left my memorandum in Badulla,) the prices of your and Govern- 
ment paper. 

The Governor shewed me a letter he had written to the Under-Secre- 
tary of State, transmitting specimens of your paper and pulp, and 
strongly recommending your invention to his notice. 

I have, &c,, 

(Signed) J. Bailey, 

A, G. A. 

W. C. OnbaATJIE, Esq., Badulla. 

Assistant Govt. Agenfs Office, 
Badulla, ^th June, 1857. 

Sir,— With reference to former correspondence, I have the honor to 
annex for your information, copy of a letter No. 207, dated the 2nd in- 
stant, from the Government Agent, Kandy, to my address. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed). J. Bailey, 

A. G. A, 

W. C. Ondaatjie, Esq., Badulla. 

No. 207. Government Agenfs Office, 

Kandy, 2nd Jimc, 1857. 

Sir,— With reference to your letter No, 112, of the 7th April last, 
relative to the paper manufactured by Mr. Medical Sub-Assistant 
Ondaatjie, I have the honor to inform you, that I have submitted the 
whole Correspondence to Government, with a suggestion that the Deputy 
Commissary General be requested to report upon the subject. 

I have, drc., 

(Signed) E. Rawdon Power, 
Agent. 

The Assistant Govt. Agent, Badulla 

No. 418. Government Agenfs Office, 

\ Kandy, 12t7i September, 1857. 

Sjn,— I have the honor to forward copy of a letter No. 422, of the .3rd 
instant, from the Honorable the Colonial Secretary, and of the enclosure 

I 
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therein referred to, on the subject of the paper inanufactnred by Mr. 
'Ondaatjie, and to request that you will he so good as to communicate 
the same to him. 


The Assistant Govt. Agents Badidla. 


I liave, Am.,- 

(Signed) W. D. Weight, 
for Agent. 


No. 422. ■ Colonial Secretary's Office^ 

Colombo^ ^rd September, JS57. 

SrE,-«-With reference tov^iir letter No. 141, of the 2(}th March last, I 
am directed to transmit to you a letter received from the Deputy Com- 
nrissary General, on the subject of the paper manufactured by Mr. 
Ondaatjie, and to request that the same may bo communicated to him. 
That officer has been instructed to pay Mr. Ondaatjie for the pa])er 
supplied hy him. 

I have, Am. , 

(Signed) 0. J. MacCaethy. 


The Govt. Agent i Kandy. 


No. 207. Deputy Commissary GeneraVs Office, 

Colombo, 25^A August, 1857. 

SlE, — The Correspondence liercwith returned from the Government 
Agent at Kami V, and his Assistant at Badulla, respecting the specimens 
of paper manufactured by Mr. Ondaatjie, was referred to mo with your 
letter of the 5th Juno last, and I should have replied to it sooner, but 
that I waited to be able to examine the i)apcr lately received from 
England, ami in the hope that the Invoice shewing the latest prices of 
l>apcr would hare arrived ; but it has not yet reached me. 

2. It appears to me that there are three distinct questions raised hi 
the C.’orrcspondencc. 

1st.— The substitution to a certain ‘‘extent’’ (a difficult term to define) 
of Mr. Ondaatjio’s papers for the commoner descriptions of paper, such 
a.s LumbcrJiand, Common Foolscap, and Plotting Paper, Avhich arc now 
itn[)orted from England. 

2nd. The proposal to issue f. ce of payment Mr. Ondaatjie’s pa[)er 
to headmen in the districts for returns, or other documents for >vhicli 
either olas are now used, or for which they are not allowed stationery. 

3rd. —-The comparative price between IMr. Ondaatjie’, s pnper and 
im[)ortcd ijaper. 

3. It appears to mo that the specimens of paper foiuvarded with 
the Government Agent’s letter of 26th March last, (No. 1, her'fe^ 
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with returned) are not eq^uai in finality to the specimens forwarded in 
Novembor last, just before I returned from England. Some of these 
latter specimens (No. 2) are herewith enclosed. 

I have also put together some specimens of English and other imported 
paper, with the prices marked (No. 3). 

4. With regard to the quality of Mr. Oiidaatjie’s papers, it appears to 
me that even now they arc much ])etter than a great part of the paper 
manufactured in India, and extensively used in public offices there. I 
would however offer the remark that as Mr. Ondaatjo has made so much 
progress towards complete success in the manufacture of common paper, 
he might possibly with improvOvl machinery be able to extend that 
improvement, by making the pa])er thinner and lighter. At present, it 
weighs rather more than half as much again as English paper of the 
same description and size. If tlie thickness and weight wore reduced, 

I think it might become serviceable paper. 

5. With regard to the second point, if His Excellency the Governor 
should deem it right, that stationery should bo issued to the headmen 
for their returns, doubtlo.^s, Mr. Ondaatjie’s paper would answer 
the purpose exceedingly well. I was under the impression that one of 
the reasons given by Mr. Bailer, the former Government Agent, fur 
his large demand for stationery, was, that the numerous returns required 
to be furnished by the headmen required that sta-tionevy should be 
issued to them. 

6. Lastly, with regard to comparative price, I should for the present 
exclude Colombo from consideration, but if Mr. Oiulaatjie can supply 
paper equal, or rather superior, to the best of the specimens of common 
paper furnished by him, at 5^. a ream at Badiilla, and at 5^. 6d, a 
ream at Kandy, and if he could also supply blotting paper made 
of the full size of the English blotting paper at a price increased 
in proportion to the increase of size, {taking his present speciiueu 
'as worth 7^. at Badulla,' and 7s. ()d. at Kandy), I strongly 
recommended that some of it should he supplied for the use of 
the Government Agent at Kandy, and of his Assistant at Badnlla. 

7. The envelopes I do not at present consider necessary, as half 
a sheet of paper answers the purpose quite as well and can be used 
twice, which is not the case with envelopes, added to which 9.s. Gd^ 
per 100 is too dear for them, as they can be made here for the 
Colonial Secretary’s Office at 2.?. a, hundred. 

8. In conclusion, I would beg to suggest that Mr. Ondaatjie be 
invted to, endeavour to submit specimens of paper of. a thinner 
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description for writing, but of the same size as those siibniitted last 
year, and also blotting of the size of the sheet of Englisli blotting 
paper enclosed. If the new specimens be approved of, probably His 
Excellency might be disposed to allow the paper to be used by way 
of experiment in some of the public offices at Badiilla and Kandy> 
in order to obtain the opinion of public officers there as to the 
prospect of their being able to use it with advantage. 

9. Having received altogether about 89 quires of the Common Fools- 
cap paper, and about 13 quires of Blotting paper, prepared by Mr. 
Ondaatjie and sent down here as specimens, I would suggest that 
he should now he paid for tliis experimental paper, at the I'afce i)roposed 
by him, namely, 6*^. Qd. a ream for the former paper and 8^, for the 
latter ; and I may probably be able to use up this quantity of it in 
my own department. 

I have, etc, 

(Signed) W. D, Bernakd, 

D, a G. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PALI 
AND THE PRAKRIT-MAGADHI OF 
VARARUCHI. 

By J AMES D’Alwis, Esq., Assistant Secretary, 


Pali is the name given in Ceylon, and some conntines 
in western Asia, for the dialect of the Buddhist Scriptures, 
which was cultivated in the kingdom of Mdgadha, or 
modern Beliar, about the Cth century before the Christian era. 
The Siijhalese, like the Burmese, use both Pali and MdgadJit 
to express their sacred language ; whilst Indian Grammarians 
designate one of the dramatic dialects, the Milgadh\ and 
also identify it with the language of MdgadhaJ^ Although, 
therefore, the Pali and the MdgadM are names for one and 
the same dialect ; yet the language defined by Prakrit 
Grammarians as Mdgadlu is essentially different from the 
Mdgadhl or Pali of Ceylon, which, from the time it was 
banished from the country whence it derived its name, 
remains fixed as a dead language in this Island, unaffected 
by those changes which as a spoken language it has under- 
gone in its migrations in India,— assuming at one time the 
style (as in the Nepal Scriptures) of an "indescribable 
milange in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
which some are entirely Pali and others popular f at 
another, the fox*m of the Pillar dialect of Asoka’s reign ; 
and at last, the Magadlil of the Jains, 

These differences establish many important facts in the 
history of Asiatic languages ; and moreover, unsettle the 


* See CowelFs Prakrit Praklisa, p. 179, ct seq. 
t L’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, by M. Burnouf, p. 105. 
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opinion generally received at tlie present as to the 

age of the (lx*amatic literature, and of Vararuchi, whom some 
have erroneously regarded as identical with KhUjaijcma,'*^ 

To such, important questions, however, it is imposible to 
do justice within the confined limits of periodical literature. 
The object, therefore, of the following observations is, simply 
to shew the difference between the Pdli^ otherwise called 
Mdgadhl ; and the so-called Mdgad]i\ of the Prhkrit Gram- 
marians. 

Vararuchi, in his Pnakrit Praldisa, which has been trans- 
lated into English by Dr. Cowell, devotes a Chapter, con- 
taining 15 Sections, to exhibit the differences between the 
MagadlA and the Sanskrit ; and the following observations 
are confined to comparisons between those laws and die 
distinguishing characteristics of the Pdli. 

1. The fii'st rule of Vararuchi is Shasoh SAH. .In the 
Pali there is no s ; it has only the dental sibilants. The 
inapplicability of the rule, which states that in the peculiar 
dialect of Prhkrit termed M5.gadlii, ‘ s is substituted for or 
s’ is therefore self-evident. 

2. Jo, YAH. The occasional substitution of i?/ for/ is no 
more a peculiarity of the Pali than of the Sanskrit or 
Siijhalese ; c,g,^ yarnini . or jeunini in Sanskrit ; yitma or 
jdma, Siijhalese ^ night.’ The usual Pdli nija is written in 
the Suttas with a y,‘dB niyanpicttcm ^ o'wa son' Instances 
like these, are exceptions, not the rule, in those two langu- 
ages. But neither in the instance given by Vararuchi, nor in 
the great majority of Sanskrit words with a j, is it changed 
into a y in the Pali. The reverse of what is given by Vara- 
ruchi may be regarded as the rule, Thus, jciyate^‘he i^ 
boim,’ is the same in the I^aii, and is not changed into ydyade. 
So likewise raja is raja, and not rdya, ' king ; ’ gaga is gaja 
but not gaya, ‘elephant’; vajraiBvajira,hViinoivayara, 
diamond.’ It is true that in words like paryuslmria the 

* Cowells Prhkrit Prak^sa, p, vii. 
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Pali form is payyilshana^ and not payjaiiBcma^ as in the 
common Prh,krit. This peculiarity in the Pali, however, does 
not indicate a change from j to but from r to y \ the reason 
of which will be found noticed elsewhere. 

3. The next rule, chavargasyas Pkishtata tathoch 
ARANAH, seems to refer to a nicety in the pronunciation of 
the palatal letters, which we do not perceive in. the Pali ; and 
therefore proceed to the 

4. HkIDAYASYA Hadakkah. This is equally inappli- 

cable to the Pali. liridctya^ ^ heart ^ iiever becomes liadaJcka^ 
but hadaya in Pali; so likewise hrasva^ ‘short,’ is not 
liaddsva but rassa ; ‘ shame,’ is not Jiida but Mri, 

5. Ryarjayor yyah. The substitution here si3oken of 

yy for ry and rj may be regarded as the exception (and that 
of yei’y rare occurreiice) rather than the rule in the Pali. 
Thus Idiryam^ ‘to be done,’ is not hay ye t-t lutriyan \ and 
durjcma^ ‘wicked,’ is day y ana 'hwt in the Pali. 

So again, inrya^ ‘exertion,’ becomes viviya \ hliavyaj hliariya, 
‘wife’: auivarya^ issariya ‘prosperity,’ dJiairya^ dheriya 
‘ exertion ’ ; and also garjana becomes gajjana, ‘ noise.’ 

G. Kshasya SICAH. This is again diffei’ent in the Pali. 
Thus rdlcBlmkah^ ‘demon,’ does not become laskose but raV 
hliaso ] nor dahshah^ ‘ clever,’ dasko^ but daklchb. So likewise 
vriksha, ‘ tree,’ becomes 7a.okkha in the Pali ; kshamd, kamd, 
‘forgiveness’; dakshuia, ‘ south.’; kshura, kldmai^ 

‘razor’ kshetm^ khetta ‘field,’ This peculiarity will be found 
explained in another part of our observations.’^ 

7. Asmadas SAU hake hage a hake. The Sanskrit 
alian hanhmi^ ‘ I speak,’ is the same in the Pdli ; and does not 
become, as stated here hake^ hage, or ahake^ bandmi, 

8. Ata IDETAIT ltjkgHxV. The Sanskrit etad (root) eshah 
(nom :) is said to be changed in the Magadln into esa^ and 
SIC being added to it^isa su ; and the latter affix being elided, 
the a in esil is changed into i or e. This is not a peculiarity 


* Vide infra. § 10 * 
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of the Pali in -which eta (root) esh (nom :) becomes Iso rajb, 
{esha raja Sank.,) ‘ this king,’ and not as in the Prakrit 
M^gadhi es% laci ; and esha purnshah Sanskrit, becomes esh 
purisb in the Pali, but not as in the Prakrit Mkgadhi 
ptilise^ ‘ this man.’ 

9. Ktantad USCHA : which is rendered by Dr. Coweil 
into English as follows is substituted when the affix su 
follows a word ending with the affix Ida ; and also (as we 
infer from the oha of the Suttas) we may optionally use the 
i or e of the preceding Suttas, or even elide the affix ; as 
liasidu or hasicli^ hasido hasida^ for hasitali, ^ smiling.’ It is 
only sufficient to state here that the Pali knows no such 
thing, and that the Sanskrit hasitah is in the former simply 
changed into liasito. 

10. Naso ho va dieghatwamcha. That is to say Im 
is optionally substituted for nds^ the affix of the genitive 
singular, and at the same time the preceding vowel is length- 
ened, as pulisaha or pulisetssa dhaneioT purushasya dhanam. 
Vthe man’s wealth.’ The Pali form of this i^piirisassa 
dhanam^ wherein the Sanskrit inflexion sya is changed, to 
ssa, for the simple reason that the Pali dislikes the union of 
two consonants of different classes. It is further remarkable 
here that dJiane of the Vrk'kfit-BPcgadhi is dJianam (neuter) 
both in the Sanskrit and Pali, in which, moreover, the 
cerebral n is not used. 

11. Adirghas Sambuddhau. It is to be inferred from 
the examples given under this rule, that in the Priikrit-, 
Magadhi dialect, the vocative inflexion n both in the singular 
and plural number is long. In the Pali, however, the termi- 
nation of the vocative singular may be either long or short, 
as piirisa hgachchha oy:purisa ctgaclicliha^ ^0 I man come.’^ 

12. Chitthasya Chishthah. In shewing the difference 
of the Pali from the Prakrit-M<\gadhi, it is here sufficient 
simply to exhibit the Pali forms of the given examples. 

i * Bee Clough’s BMdvatc'ira, p. 19, 
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1. Purusliah tislithati.'*' Sanshrit 

2. Pnriso tittlaati. Pdli 

3. Pulise cliislithadi. 21 ag : Prahr. 

13. Krinmring^amam Ktasya dah. Here again we 
caunofc exliibifc the clifleroiice of the Pali from the Mcigadhi 
Prakrit, better than by placing the given examples in -juxta- 
position with their Pdli forms. 

Sanskrit In/Uah, ‘ done' mritali^ ‘ gatah^ ‘gone.' 

Pali hath onath Ogto, 

Prak-M : hade made gade. 

14. Ktwo DANIH. The following comparative view of 
the examples given under this rule, shows the relationship 
of the Pdli to the Sanskrit to be far nearer than that of the 
Prakrit-Magadhi. 

Sanskrit, sliudua gafvh hntvd gatali 
Pali, saliitva gato hatvci gath 
Prak-M. sa/iiddn i gade karidhni hade, 

.15. Srigalasya siALASiALESiALAKAH, the difference 
between the Sanskrit srigalahj and the Pali si gala is 'simply 
that occasioned by the absence of the Sanskrit rl in the latter 
language. But Yararuchi gives the tliree following forms 
into which that word is changed in the Magadhi-Prakrit.' 
sihlh Sihlc sialahc. 


• The man «laiuls,' 
J 
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ON HEALTH AND DIET, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFEEENCE TO CHILDEEN AND 
YOUTHS, IN CEYLON. 

By Barcroft Boakb, e.a„ Vice-President, Asiatic 
Society^ Ceylon. 

NoKB -wlio liave liad any opportunities of acqainting them- 
salves Avith the past and present state of Ceylon, and who 
have taken any pains to avail themselves of those opportu- 
nities, can have failed to observe that the character 
of the climate has materially improved, as regards its effects 
upon the health and longevity of Europeans resident in the 
Island. 

In former days, Trincomalee was regarded as so pestilential 
that it was the custom of Insprance Offices to make a special 
exception with reference to it \ stipulating that the policies 
which they issued were not to hold good if the person insured 
took up his residence there. It is not many years, indeed, 
since a gentleman who was making a voyage round the 
Island, felt himself compelled to remain on board duringf he 
whole time that the vessel in which he was a passenger 
remained in that port, fearing lest, by landing there he should 
vitiate the insurances which he had effected to a considerable 
amount upon his life. Many persons now prefer the climate 
of Trincomalee to that of Colombo. 

In like manner, the road between this and Kandy was' 
known to be very dangerous to any travellers who passed 
over it otherwise than rapidly and during the bright hours of 
the day. There are sundry grave-stones which stand close t6 
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each othei’ in the Galle Face Burying Ground, -which are said 
to be the melancholy record of the effects of the march of a 
single Regiment from Kandy to Colombo. The loss of human 
life in the construction of that road, is said to have been 
' something fearful, and that, not only amongst the native 
labourers, but also amongst the European officers tinder 
whom they worked. Even within the last twenty years- 
it was commonly stated that the Resthouse-keeper at 
Ambopussa was obliged to keep up a double set of servants, 
as one-half were always sure to be laid up with fever. That 
’’oad does not now bear so bad a .character ; and the town of 
Kandy itself is also believed to have improved very much in 
salubrity, since it came int-) the possession of the English. 

Much of this improvement is no doubt attributable to 
alterations which have taken place in the ph^’sical features 
of the country. Forests have been felled, swamps drained, 
and the observance of some sanitary regulations enforced 
upon the native inhabitants. 

Something, too, perhaps not a little, is due to improved 
habits of life on the part of the European residents. The 
few who have been long enough in the Island to remember 
the state of things which has now, thank God, passed away, 
and is in great measure forgotten, have strange tales to tell 
of the excesses which were then committed by men filling 
positions, the x^resent occupants of which, if their own better 
principles did not (as they doubtless would) i^revent them 
from imitating the bad example of their i>redecessors, would 
be driven from office and from society by the force of public 
opinion. 

The day is gone by^ when the Officers on the Staff of the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief— appointments which 
in those days were always combined — would think it con- 
sistent with their position to endeavour, when invited, in 
attendance upon the Governor, to dine with an ecclesiastical 
dignitary to entrap) their host into drinking to excess ; or 
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when, . supposing that an^- persons could be found so lost to 
right feeling as to make such an attempt, ' their host would 
feel it necessary to have recourse to an artifice, in order to 
preserve sobriety which became him as a clergyman, without 
being guilty oE what would be regarded as inhospitality 
towards his guests. The, state of things of which such 
anecdotes are indicative has passed away, never, it is to be 
hoped, to return, and, as a consequence of its departure, 
liver complaints and fevers are less frequent and less deadly ; 
and it is now felt that, when temperance is observed, and 
ordinary imudence exercised in avoiding what are known to 
be causes of disease, life is not, to most constitutions, materi- 
ally more insecure in this country than in Europe. It is 
quite possible that we may still have something to learn on 
this head, and that an improvement in medical practice, 
together with an increased diffusion of the knowledge of 
those physiological principles on which the preservation of 
. health depends, may lead to such results as will induce 
Insurance Companies to grant policies on terms still more 
favourable than those which they at present oflfer to pei’sons 
resident in Ceylon, Ii is not my intention, however, at 
present to enter upon this wide field, but merely to lay 
before you certain statistics connec{;ed with one branch 
of the subject, which my position ' has enabled me to 
procure. 

While the increased security of the life of the adult 
European resident in Ceylon is generally admitted, it is still 
felt to be a hazardous experiment to attempt to bring up the 
children of European parents in this climate ; and many of 
us have had painful experience in our own families of the 
necessity of sending our children to England, Avhen they 
have just arrived at that age when parental care is beginning 
to be of the greatest importance for the formation of their 
characters, and when the domestic aflEections can best be 
cultivated. If this could be shewn to be a mistake, arising 
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from an injudicious mode of treating our children, there are, 

I suppose, few European parents resident in the Island, 
who would not' hail the discovery as removing one of the 
most painful circumstances attendant upon the expatriation 
which is their own lot in life. Now, this is just the con- 
clusion to which 1 have been led, by an examination of the 
records of the Asylum for Military Orphan Boys, 

That Institution has been established for about twenty 
years, during the last eighteen of which it has been under 
superintendence. There are at present 23 boj^s resident 
ill it ; there have been as man 3 ^ as 31 or 32 at one time ; the 
average being not I think under the present number. 
During the last eighteen years, only four deaths have 
occurred in the establishment, two of w^hich cannot be fairly 
regarded as belonging to its ordinary rate of mortality, 
inasmuch as one was the result of leprosy, (which must 
be regarded as an entirely exceptional case,) while the other 
was that of a deformed idiot, labouring under confirmed 
disease, who, being left entirely destitute, was received into 
the Asylum merely that he might die there in peace. The 
ordinary rate of mortality, therefore, making these deductions, 
is very little over one half per cent, per annum ; and even if 
we include the two extraordinary cases which I have men- 
tioned, it will amount to no more than one in ninety-nine ; 
and even the higher of these rates can scarcely be regarded 
as indicating any peculiar unhealthiness in the climate* 
Nor does the appearance of the boys lead to a different 
conclusion from that suggested by the low rate .of mortality 
amongst them. They do not, of course, exhibit the florid 
complexions which are looked for in healthy school-boys in 
Europe ; but they are deficient neither in strength, health, 
nor spirits, and amongst them might be pointed out some 
who, physically, are inferior to few who have been brought 
up in a more temperate climate. I could name one young 
man, who having entered the Asylum at the age of 12, left 
it when he was 19, in order to be employed on a Coconut 
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Estate near Jaffna ; after having been about four years in 
the Northern Province, he called upon me about a year ago, 
when on his way to take charge of an estate near Colombo. 
His appearance was such, that I remarked at the time, and 
■ the remark was confirmed by others who saw him, that had 
he just arrived by steamer at Galle, he would not be 
regarded as a bad specimen of a healthy European. 

Another lad, the son of a European father by a half-caste 
mother, who, according to the record that we have of him 
in the Asylum, cannot now be more than nineteen, was 
apprenticed by me a few years ago to an Apothecary in 
Kandy. Not lildng his employment, he ran away. After 
fruitless inquiries in several quarters, and getting one or two 
vessels searched, I gave him up as one of whom I was not 
likely to hear again. A short time ago, however, I received 
a letter from him, giving me some account of his adventures, 
and informing me* that he was, when he wrote, a Serjeant in 
H. M. 34th Regiment, at present stationed in the Mauritius. 

These facts seem to shew that the children of European 
parents can be reai'ed in this country without any greater 
mortality than is usual in more favoured climates, and that 
those so reared are not inferior in spirit and energy tp others 
of the same race. Why is it that we find the result so 
different with our own children ? 1 believe the true answer 
to this question to be, that we do not follow a judicious 

ft 

system in our treament of them. We pamper their appetites 
— we indulge them with improper food at improper times, — 
we coax them to eat when their stomachs reject the food that 
we press upon them, under the mistaken notion that the 
exhausting character of the climate renders necessary a larger 
supply of food than would suffice under a lower temperature. 

Every thing at the Orphan School, on the other hand, is 
done by rule— no food of any kind is given, except at 
appointed hours. Unwholesome food is at all times carefully 
excluded. No indulgences, in the way 6f a more delicaie 
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diet, are allowed, except by the order of the Medical 
attendant, and then nothing more is given than he prescribes. 

A Dietary was laid down for the Institution by the late 
Dr. Rowe, who was Principal Medical Officer in Ceylon> 
about ten years ago. A few trifling alterations have beeh 
made since then, and the subjoined table shews the manner 
in which the food of the boys is now regulated. 

No extraordinary pains are taken to preserve the boys 
from exposure to the sun — indeed we are obliged, from the 
situation of the Asylum, to march them a distance of about 
a furlong at 8, 10, and 11 A.M., and again at 2 P.M. Their 
unusual health and strength is, I believe, under God’s bless- 
ing, to be asciibed wholly to the judicious system that has 
been laid down for their management, and to the strictness 
with which that system has been adhered to. 

If the publication of these remarks should have the effect 
of leading fond mothers to desist from the mistaken practice 
of pampering and over-feeding their children, and to adopt 
a regular and judicious system of feeding them, I entertain 
no doubt that the result will be the preventiou of much 
of that suffering consequent upon the early breaking 
up of families, which, in too many instances, are never 
reunited on earth, and the members of which can scarcely 
ever acquire afterwards that domestic intimacy with each 
other, which is the result of early habitude. 

Dietavij, 

7 A.M. Coffee, bread. 

10 A.M. Coffee, bread, every morning. Eggs, jelly, butter, 
plantains, in rotation. 

2|- P.M. Rice and beef-curry every day, occasionally roast 
beef and vegetables. 

' A bread pudding every Sunday. 

5 P.M. Coffee and bread 
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QiiaiitUy of Provisions allowed daily for each hoy. 


Beef, 

I lb. 

When eggs are given, each 

Bread, 

14 oz. 

boy has two. 

C6ffee, 

i oz. 

When butter is given, 1^ 

Rice, 

pint 

lb. is divided amongst 

Balt, 

i oz. 

twenty “two. 

Sugar, 

2 oz. 


Milk, 

1 bottle. 
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PKOCEEDTNGS OF MEETINGS. 


GENERAL MEETING, 
8th May^ 1858, 


Present; 


The Rev. B. Bo*A 
J. Dalziel, Esq. 

J. H. Marsh, Esq. 

C. A.. Lorenz, Esq. 

James Alwis, Esq. 


E, in the Chair. 

L. De Soyza, Esq. 

J, Maitland, Esq. 

M. COOM ARAB AMY, Esq. 
The liev. J. T>. Palm. 


Proceedings of last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary laid upon the table Part I. of the Society’s Journal 
for the past session, and stated that the second part was making progress 
in the printer’s hands. 


Tlie Curator stated that he had met with a qualified pei'son to 
act as Taxidermist to the Society, for a moderate remuneration ; 
and hoped now that the means existed for properly preserving 
specimens, Members at outstations and their friends, would lose no 
opportunity of forwarding such objects as might present themselves. 

Resolved, that if necessary, d£10 might be expended in the pur- 
chase of a suitable glass ease for the Museum. 

The Secretary having requested permission to name an Agent in 
London for the sale of the Society’s Journal, 


Resoloed, that he be allowed to request Messrs. Van Voorst and 
Co., of Paternoster Row, to act as Agents, and to sell the Journal 
for Four shillings each Number. 

The Vice-President having directed attention to the opinion 
which prevails very generally, as to the decrease in the population 
of Ceylon, supposed to arise from the neglect of female infants, 
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Resolved^ that the Secretay he re<nie.sted to draw up and distri- 
bute amongst Members and others, a form, calculated to elicit in- 
formation on this point, and that the results be placed before a 
future Meeting. 

On the motion of the Secretary, seconded by J. Dalziel Esq., 
A. 0. Brodie, Esq., of Mitale, was re-elected a Member of this 


Society. 

The following gentlemen were then ballotted for, and declared 


duly elected as Members, viz 
J. Bailey, Esq. 


C. H. Stewakt, Esq. 


Geo. Wale, Esq, 


f Proposed by L. de Soyza, Esq. 
***\ Seconded by J. Alwis, Esq. 

f Proposed by J. Alwis, Esq. 

•‘*1 Seconded by J. Dalziel, Esq. 

/ Proposed by J. Capper, Esq, 
Seconded by C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 


The following papers were then read: — 

^^The Laws of the Buddhist Priesthood,’’ by the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly. 

‘^A selection of Sinhalese Proverbs,” by L. de Soyza, Esq. 
^‘Sinhalese Mythology,” by J. Alwis, Esq. 


GENERAL MEETING, 
August Slsti 1858. 

Present : 


The Honorable Sir W. Carpenter Rowe, Chief Justice, in the Chair. 


The Rev. J. D. Palm 
Rev. B. B0.4KE. 

C. P. Layard, Esq. 

J. H. Marsh, Esq. 


M. OOOMARASAMY, Esq. 
L. Nell, Esq. 

AV. Skeen, Esq., 

J. Maitland, Esq. 


The Secretary. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Librarian laid on ‘the table the Books and Periodicals received 
since that date, viz 

Balfour’s Cyclopredia 
Calcutta Review 
Engineer’s Journal 

Capper’s Three Presidencies of India , 

MiilJoch’s Siam 
Montrioii on Hindu Law 
Handbook of New Zealand 


1 VoL 
8 Nos. 
6 Nos,. 


from J. Capper, Esq. 
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The following Gentlemen were then projDosed and secondech as 
nndev, and, having been balloted for, were duly elected Members, 
viz : — 


The HoiVble C, Temple, Esq. 

TheHonTde H. B. Thomson, Esq.| 
W. Denis B. IIariiison, Esq.,| 

I 

J. P. Green, Esq. ... ,.J 


W. Ferguson, Esq. 


J 

\ 


Proposed by The Hon’ble the 
Chief Justice. 

Seconded by IVI. 0()omara.samy,Esq. 
Proposed by The Hon’ble the 
Chief Justice. 

Seconded by J. Alwis, Esq. 
Proposed ])y C. P, Layard, Esq. 
Seconded by J. Capper, Esq. 
Proposed by J. Capper, Esq. 
Seconded by J. Maitland, Esq. 
Proposed by J. Alwis, Esq. 
Seconded by J. (hipper, Esq. 


The Secretary then placed before the ]\Iccting the following 
Ihxpers 

‘'Descriptions of additional species of JMolluscs, Sea Anemones, 
&c.,” hy E. F. Kelaarb, Esq., M. D. 


"The Scripture Botany of Ceylon,” hy ^y in. Ferguson, Esq. 

"On Sinhalese Kheto lie,” by J. do Alwis, Esq. 

" A Statistical Enquiry into the state of Crime in Ceylon,” Part L, 
by John Capper, Esq. 


GENERAL MEETING, 
DcGomhcr ISth^ ISSS. 


PvGsmt : 


Sir W. C. Rowe. 

Rev. B. Boake. 

Wm. Ferguson, Esq. 
C, P. Layard, Esq. 


Dr. Misso. 

M. Coomaeasamy, Esq. 
J. Capper, Esq. 


The Secretary, laid on the Table the following Books, 
since the last Meeting;— 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 5 Tols. 


received 


Calcutta Review, 1 VoL 
Engineer’s Journal, 6 Nos. 
Oriental Interpreter, 1 VoL 


It was stated, that a reprint of the first Volatile of the Society’s 
Journal Was now completed, and would be ready for distiibution 


Q 
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in a few days, when Meiiibers wishing for copies may obtain them 
on application to the Secretary. 

The Secretary inf ormed the Meeting, tliat the result of their application 
to the Government was a grant from the Public funds of £200, to enable 
them to form a Library and Museum ; and that the Governor has also 
appropriated to the use of the Society two rooms at the north angle of 
the new public buildings, lately occupied by a portion of the Civil 
Engineer’s Staff, and adjoining the Auditor- General’s Offices. They 
■Nvould, in all probability, obtain possession of their rooms early in 
January, so that their next General Meeting might be held in thorn. 
The Society’s thanks were due to Sir Charles MacCartliy, who had 
exerted himself to secure tliese advantages to them. 


The following Gentlemen were then proposed as Members of the 
Society, and, being balloted for, were declared duly elected 


C. H. Newton, 

P. SAUNDpms, Estj. 

The. Hon’ble P. T. Stea- 
ling. 


/ Proposed by J. De Alwis, Esq. 
* * [ Seconded by J. Ca]>per, Esq. 

/ Proposed by Sir W. C. Kowe. 

* ' \ Seconded by J. Capper, Esq. 

f Proposed by Sir W, C. Kowe. 

. . \ Seconded by C. P. Layard, Esq. 


C. Lias, Esq., Mudlr. 
Rev. E. Mooyaart 
D r. Elliott 
A. M. FERGUSONi Esq. 


E. y. Dunlop, Esq. 


f Propo.sed by G. P. Layard, E.sq. 

' * \ Seconded by J. De Alwis, Esq. 

j Proposed by J. Capper, Esq. 

' ’ [ Seconded by Dr. Misso. 

/ Propo.sed by C. P. Layard, Esq. 

I Seconded by Win, Ferguson, Esq. 

/ Proposed by C. P. Layard, Esq. 
Seconded by M. Oooniarasamy, ,Esq. 

/ Proposed by C, P. Layard, Esq. 
Seconded by Wni. Ferguson, Esq. 


The reading of the following Papers then took place, viz 

“The Laws of the Buddhist Priesthood,” by the Eev. D. J, 
Gogerly. 


“On the supposed identity between Nargesena and Navgajuna,’' 
by James De Alwis, Esq. 

“On Public Works in Ceylon,” by John Capper, Esq. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 

Monday, Se.jHemher VMli, 1859t 

The Honorable 8ir W. Carpenter Rowe, C’hief Justice, in the Chair, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the following 
REPORT FOR 1858 - 9 * 

In placing their Report for the past year before the Society, the 
Coiinnittee desire, in the lir.st place, to express the satisfaction they 
feel in being able to assemble in rooms placed at their disposal by 
the liberality and consideration of the Governor. 

The want of proper accommodation for their Museum and their 
INIeetings had long been felt ; but it was not until the position of 
the Society was brought to the notice of His Excellency, by the 
Deputation which waited upon him for the p)urpose, tliat this most 
desirable object was attained. Your . Committee have also to report 
the liberal grant of £200 froip the public funds, made by the 
Government to the funds of the Society, to enable it t« extend and 
improve its Museum and Library. 

At the interview which His Excellency the Governor accorded 
to the Deputation, they received the strongest assurances of counten- 
ance and aid which they could have desired. In' consequence of 
this interview, a paper drawn up by the Hon’ble the Chief Justice, 
was forwarded to the Governor, who, in addition to the favours 
already mentioned, gave permission to the Committee to transmit, 
through the medium of the Colonial Secretary to the Government 
Otticiabs at outstations, a Circular, drawing attention to the many 
^vays in uduch persons in various parts of the Island might assist 
the Society in its labours, by information, by papers, or by objects 
for its Museum. 

Copies of the Circular, and the papers which accompanied it, 
are to be found in the Appendix accompanying this Report ; suf- 
ficient time has scarcely elapsed since the Circular was distributed, 
to allow ot any results from it, but your Committee cannot too 
strongly express tlie hope that, if it be received by those to whom 
it is addressed in a proper spirit, much good may result. The 
opportunities presenting themselves to gentlemen at outstations, of 
collecting data respecting their districts on matters interesting to 
this Society, must be many ; and through such, it is hoped, the co- 
operation of Native Headmen and others may be secured, in pro- 
,quring suitable objects for the Museum. 
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Having so recently obtained possession of the present building, 
the Curator of yonr Museum lias not been able to accomplish much 
as yet. A commencement has, however, been made, with the Haw 
Products of the Island ^ and it is hoped, that during the present 
session, this collection may be made complete and interesting. Your 
Committee believe tliey are not wrong in assuming, that the natural 
products of a -country form the most interesting portion of its 
wealth, since from them spring so many branches of industry and 
commerce. As yet hut little has been done towards developing the 
riches wliich it is believed may lie found hidden amidst the jungles 
of the Soutliern and Noith-Westren Provinces, as well as in the forests 
and plains of the Eastern aufl Northern Provinces. Evidences are 
not wanting to shew that Ceylon is rich in Gums, Dye«s tuffs, Resins, 
Tanning substances, and many othei* articles of considerable com- 
mercial value; and, it is thought, that one of the duties of this Society 
should he, to give a jilace in its Museum to all articles likely to 
prove interesting to the man of science, tlie trader, or the manufacturer. 

Your Committee have received through the Honorable the Colo- 
nial Secretary, the Prospectus of an Inter- Colonial Exhibition, pro- 
posed to be held in the Mauritius in the month of August of the 
present year. They would gladly have taken an active part as far 
as practicable iip this Exhibition ; l)ut felt that the notice was so 
Short, that it would have ])een impossible to have collected any 
contributions during the brief period allowed. 

They have also received very recently from this Government, a 
Circular letter, addressed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State to the 
(governors of Colonies, on the subject of a communication from the 
Society of Arts and Manufactures, who are anxious to open a corre- 
spondence with public bodies in the British settlements, relative to 
the resources, condition, and development of the trade, &c., of the 
various British Colonies. Your Committee have referred this corre- 
spondence to a >Snh-(k)innufctee of Arts and Manufactures, consisting 
of the Honourable the Cldef Justice, C. A.' Lorenz, Esq., the Revd. 
J. Tlmrstan, and the Secretary, iu whose hands the matter is left, 
and who will take upon themselves to communicate with the Society 
of Arts on the Subject of their Circular. 

During the year now terminated, the Society received additions 
to its Members to the numher of 19 ; whilst the vacancies, caused 
h/ departures and deaths, amounted to 3. The total of Members 
at present borne on the books of the Society is 87, a large number 
than it could Ijoast of at any previous period. 

The Treasurer will place before you a statement of the present: 
cond^ttion of the Society’s funds, from >vhich you will perceive, that 
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while the receipts since the revival of the Society in Novemher, I806,'' 
have amounted to £324 46’. Id., including the Government grant of 
£200, — the disbursements have reached the sum of £]16 ]6.s\ 5^f,; leav- 
ing a balance on the 1st January, 1859, in the hands of the Trea- 
surer, of £207 86\ lOc^., subject of course to the ex])enses of the current 
year, which have amounted 10 about £40. 

The printing of the Society’s Journal for the current year is in 
nn advanced state, and it is hoped that by the end of the year, the 
Number will be in the bands of Members. ■ 

The contents of this issue will be found equally interesting with 
those of any former Number, and it is confidently hoped, that piem- 
bevs both here and at outstations, will not fail to contribute such 
results of their studies and researches as may be likely to prove 
acceptable to the Society, and of advantage to the piihlic. 

The following is a list of the books, &c., received by the Li- 
brarian dniing the past year : — 

Donat to the Museunu 


Sundry Dye Stuffs and Dye Woods from the North-Western Pro- 
vince, front Mr. IMead. 


Specimens of Coir, prepared by i\Iaclnnery, from Mr. Thomas. 
Do. of Kitnl Fibre. 

of ]\re<Ucinal Oils, from Mr. C. P. Layard. 
of Plantation Coffee 
of Native Coffee 
of Woods 
of Minerals 
of Native Stone Knife 
of Vegetable Caterpillar 
Calcutta Peview ■ 

Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Do. do. of China 

Do. do. of Madras 

Do. of Geographical Society of Bombay 
Do, of Asiatic Society of Bombay 
Engineer’s Journal 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
. Do. 


i from various per- 
/ sons. 


i from New Zea- 
}- land, ]jy Mr, 
1 R. Dawstm. 


3 Nos. 
3 Noa. 

1 No. 

2 Nos. 

1 No. 

2 Nos. 
20 Nos. 


Moved by the Chief Justice, and seconded by Major Skinner, 
that the Report now read be adopted. 

The Chief Justice, as Chairman, then stated, that it was not 
his intention to offer any formal written address to the Society on 
tiiat occasion, Had such an address been required, it would have 
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come more appropriately from their reBpectecl and learned President, 
Dr. Gogerly, wbo^ had contributed the very first' paper that had 
ever been ’ read in that Institution, and wlioHe absence on this 
occasion . he sincerely regretted. Having been called to the Cdiair, 
liowever, in his absence, he felt himself bound to make some brief 
observations oil the able and comprehensive Eeport which they had 
just heard,— and especially on that part of it, which commemorated 
this Meeting of the Society in their own Library and Museum, 

On looking into their Minutes, he found that the want of such 
accommodation liad been for years, not only a cause of regret, hut 
of considerable detriment to the collections, hooks, instruments, and 
moral interests of the Society. To meet this emergency, Sir Henry 
Ward had not only put this huilding at their exclusive disposal, 
but had accorded to them also a pecuniary grant from the public 
funds, ill aid of the private resources of the Society. 

Prom this day also, as more may reasonably be expected from it, 
greater zeal, it is to be hoped, will characterise the exertion of its 
JMemhers. 

An ample field for enquiry and discovery still existed in the veget- 
able, animal, mineral and industrial capabilities of this beautiful 
island,— and he had great pleasure in calling their attention to 
some passages from the interesting work now being published by one 
of their former residents, Sir Emerson Tennent, in which those 
capabilities were very fully dwelt upon. 

The report on the mineral productions of the Colony, to which 
he albnles, is one of much value ; and the minerals collected by 
the author of that report, Dr. Gygax, are now’ in their Museum. 
We all know that iron is very widely disseminated through our hills, 
hut he points out a district near Eatnapura, in which, as he says, 
it may be found in such quantities, and with such facilities of 
water-carriage to Colombo, that it may be smelted here with , English 
coal, and rendered as pig iron at £G per ton. 

If he is right in .stating, as he docs, that anthracite coal may 
also he raised in considerable quantities in that vicinity, and that 
the iron itself is of such a quality as not to require the expense of 
puddling, the cost of manufacture would he so far diminished, as to 
give reason to hope that these resources might be made practically 
available for the many public works which are now being carried 
on around us. 

Again, it was within bis own, the Chairman’s knowledge, that an 
English gentleman, who had recently visited Ceylon for Commercial 
purposes, had, through information given him by the. Secretary o| 
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this Society, heen induced to make researches in our forests and 
jungles for dyewood, and substances available for tanning, which are 
there found in great quantities. 

He had already so far succeeded in %\\e North-Western Province, 
that he had actually chartered a ship of 600 tons direct to Liverpool, 
which was now taking in a cargo of these new products. His atten- 
tion having been also drawn to a paper by Dr. Oygax, published 
in the early transactions of this Society, on the coloring matter 
found in the husk of the coconut, he had made such practical and 
successful experiments on the subject, as gave reasonable ground for 
believing that another most useful product might be added to the 
many already derived from that valuable tree. 

He mentioned these things as instances only that there was much 
here yet to explore. 

Sir H. Teiiiient’.s very elaborate work, whilst it established beyond 
all doubt, by reference to specilic authorities, that Ceylon was a 
great mart in very early times for the interchange of traffic between 
the Eastern and Western worlds, also demonstrated that the natives 
themselves were by no means an enterprising or commercial people. 
Tlie Chinese, who are supposed to have frequented (falle in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, seem to have obtained no exports here, hut 
gems and images of Buddha. 

It remained for the Dutch, in after times, to develope the Cinnamon 
trade ; and men of the present generation remember the first planting 
of Colfee, now the great staple of the Island. English capital and 
English enterprise might yet add other staples to this, from the thou- 
sands of acres of forest that had hardly yet been trodden by human foot. 

The report which had been this day read, called their attention to 
a Circular from the Secretary of State to the Governor, touching a 
communication from the Society of Arts and Manufactures in London, 
as to the importance of developing the trade resources of our British 
Colonies. This shewed the importance attached to such researches 
at home j and it was in the same spirit that this Society had, some 
months since, transmitted through the Colonial Secretary’s Office at 
Colombo Circulars to the difiereiit oiitstations— ‘reipiesting information 
under the specific heads of natural products, vegetable, animal and 
mineral, agriculture, ij-iigation, manures and markets, manutacture and 
trade, social habits, condition, education, and general statistics of the 
people. He, the Chairman, was well aware how heavily the duties 
of official life pressed upon most of Our public servants ; but still 
a change of occupation Avas in itself a relief, and he believed that 
niany a young civilian or soldier, in the solitude of an outstation, 
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would derive the greatest mental profit to himself, by turning his 
own attention, and that of the native headmen around him, to such 
subjects as these. 

Sir E. Tennnct, in his book, makes honorable mention of Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, of Mr. Justice Starke, of Mr. Casie Chetty and others, 
who had found time amongst their judicial and public avocations, to 
contribute to the general stock of useful and interesting information 
touching this Colony. Dr. Gogerly and hTr. Kardy, too, are repeatedly 
.cited by him as the highest autliorities on the religion, history, 
ancient ohservations, and ancient languages of the natives and above 
all, he prominently puts forward our excellent Member, Major Skinner, 
whom we sec amongst us here today, as the indefatigable executant 
- of Sir Edward Barnes’s enlightened project of not only opening up— 
hy the great work of the Kandy road— the resources, but securing 
the future peace of the whole of the interior of the Colony. 

It could not, then, be too strongly impressed on the public, tliat 
every man in his department, eitlier in his own person, or by influ- 
encing those about Mm, might be aiding in this useful work. The 
statistics of coffee cultivation, the- Pearl Fishery, the ITruhdku dam, 
the Batticaloa irrigation, the tides and currents so seriously affecting 
the circumnavigating existence of our Colonial steamer ; the state of 
the elements and atmosphere, so sensibly deranged at every recurring 
monsoon ; ami even the expeditions of the sportsman, if also a 
naturalist, all afforded opportunity and matter for observation and 
yaluable communications. 

No one could have read the Minutes of the progresses made by 
our jiresent Governor, through the different Provinces, without being 
sensible of the great importance attached by him to lopal researches, 
and to the development of the material resources of the country. 
Those Minutes, His Excellency had caused to be presented to our 
Library, and the Chairman trusted that such an example would not 
bo lost on those who had it in their power, by the acquirement 
and communication of extensive local information, to establish^ for 
themselves one of the best claims for Colonial advancement. * 

He concluded by moving that the Keport he received apd adopted. 

Carried 7icm* con. 

Proposed by the Honourable the Chief Justice. 

Seconded by C. A. Lorens;;, Esq. 

“That the thanks of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon, are eminently 
due to Sir H. G. Ward, as the Ib'sfe Governor of this Island, Avho, 
by assigning a public building exclusively for a Museum and Library, 
and by a grant of public money in aid of its funds, has given to 
this Society the position of a Colonial ' Institution. 
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“ That whilst they tender their thanks in this behalf, the Members 
of the Society also bear in mind, that no Papers have been published 
of late years in this place, containing matter more interesting and 
useful than the ^Minutes of the progresses of Sir H. G. Ward himself, 
through the different Pro vincas of his Government; and, inasmuch as 
it has pleased him to cause a copy of those Minutes to be deposited 
in this Library, they, witli mucb pleasure accept them, not only as 
a record of what can be done by an enterprising Governor for the 
))cneht of the governed, but as an incentive to the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Services, to lend their aid by contributing objects of interest 
and occasional papers to thi.s institution, in developing the natural 
resources of the Colony.’’ 

Carried unanimously. 

The following Gentlemen were then balloted for, and declared duly 
elected Members of the Society: the Honorable W. C. Gibson, Esq., 

A. W. Bajdis, Escp, N. Schultze, Esq., H. Mead, Esq. 

Resolvrd, that the Secretary, he i-ectuested to place himself in com- 
munication Avith gentlemen at outstatioiis, likely to interest themselves 
ill the advancement of the Colony, in co-oi)eration Avith the, Society. 

Resolved^ that the following (gentlemen bo the tlffice-bearers for 
the ensuing year 

President : 

Sir W. C. Koaax, tihief Justice. 

Vice-Fresidmt : 

Re V. B* Boak e. 

iSecrefari/: 

J. Capper, Esq. 

A ssi stant Secret anj : 

J. Dc AIavIs, Esjp 

^ Trensunr: 

(b A. Lorenz, Esq 

Curator and Llhrurkin: 

J. Maitland, Esq. 

ReA^ D. J. Gogerly. 

C. P. Layard, Esq. 

M. Coomarasaniy, Esq 
Rev. B. Boake. 

B. Dawson^ Esq^ 


Co nun it fee: 

J. P. Green, Esq. 
J. H, !\Iarsh, Esq. 
L. Nell, Esq. 

Rev. J. D. Palm. 
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|ley* B. Boake. 
Kev. J. D. Palm. 
C. A. Lorenz, Eb^. 
L. Nell, Esti- 


Committee of Pcipera: 

J. De Ahvis, Esq, 

J\I. Coomarasamy, Esq. 
J. Capper, Esq. 


PAPERS REFEJiRED TO IN THE REPORT. 

i ‘ 

Asiatic ^Society's Booms, 

January 26th, ]8(>9. 

His Excellency the Governor having, vuth the a<lvice of his 
Council, assigned to the Asiatic Society of Ceylon, acconiinodation for 
its Museum and Library in one of the Public buildings at Colombo 
and a pecuniary grant-in-aid of its funds, the Society considers this 
a fitting occasion for appealing to the Members of the ditrerent Services, 
and to the public at large, for their co-opeiatiou in i)romoting the 
practical utility of this Institution. 

..That end, it is apprehended, \y\]\ be host accomplishe<l, not only 
by uniting in one Museum at Colombo objects of every description 
calculated to illiLstratc thq Natural History, the Ceology, Mineralogy, 
Botany, Industrial resources, capabilities and Arts of the Islaml, but 
by interesting the Members of the Civil, Medical and Railway J)epart- 
. ments, the Officers of Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, and the gentlemen 
engaged in Commercial and Planting pursuits, in contributing such 
Statistical, Meteorological, Topographical, Historical, and other inform- 
ation as they may- be able to collect ; and in contributing, from time to 
time, originaLPapers to be publicly read at the Meetings of the Society. 

The extensive works now in progress for facilitating internal com- 
munication, especially the completion of the Telegraph and construction 
of the Railway, are opening up, daily, new sources of information 
throughout the Colony, and the organization whicli already exists in 
every Government Department including the Mudaliyars, Ratc^mahat- 
mayus and other Native Headmen, affords the ready means, if well 
worked, of enabling, as it is hoped, this Institution to become, as 
the depositary of, and as the agent for, diffusing much valuable local 
information, an active promoter of the public good. 

The Society therefore takes this opportunity of informing all who 
may feel inclined to aid in caryying out the above mentioned objects, 
that by the liberality of the Government, all Papers and other objects, 
not too large for the convenience of the tappal, will be conveyed free 
of expense when addressed to the Hecretary of the Society, and enclosed 
to the Colonial Secretary, Colombo.^ 
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Articles of greater bulk, avUlressed in a similar manner, may be 
transmitted, alike free of expense, by the “PearP’ Steamer, from any 
part of the Coast at which nhe may touch. 

John C.VPPKJft, 

Hon. Sec//. - 


BEADS OF EF5(iUmY ON SUBJECTS SUITABLE KOli THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Af/ncidture.----lSskture of Soil. Variety of Crops, and number in the year. 
Period of Land lying fallow. Use of Manures, and description. 
Irrigation. Agricultural Implements, whether improved or not. New 
Products raised. Proportion of inhabitants engaged in Agricultural 
pursuits. Produce if consumed in the District or sent to other 
markets. Cattle employed in. Description of Cattle reared, and 
if on the increase i Health and Disease of* Local value of 
Agricultural Produce and Cattle. If Crops have increased of late. 
Causes influencing ditto. 

Manufuetiires.—U any, and their nature. Articles made ; their value 
on the spot. Whether ' improvements have taken place in them. 

If on the increase. 

If any Export Trade exists in the District, in what articles, 
and to what extent. 

ilodcd HahiU ami Couditiou of the Pmpk.-Vt their condition he im- 
proved materially or otherwise, and from what causes. State of 
Education and Crime. Schools, and of what character ; Attendance 
of Pupils, if on the increase. State of Vernacular education. 
What hooks used, and wliat children attend the Schools. Age 
at which Marriages take place. 

Gene/al Statistics if on the increase or otherwise. Causes 
aftecting it. Of what Races composed. General Health, and 
average Duration of life in the District. Prevailing diseases, 
number of thatched and tiled liouses. 

Natural Products.-kM examination of such Natural Products as exist 
in the District, distinguishing tho.se well known and in common 
use from those but little known. 

Antoiffw—Notiees of Ruins of Temples, Public Buildings, Tanks,. 
Water-courses, or ancient Inscriptions in the vicinity, with any 
, traditional accounts relating to them. 
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Objects Suitable for the Society's Mnsciou. 

« Birds, Reptiles, Animals, and Fishes, unless they could be jiroperly 
preserved for transmission, are not aiuongst tliose objects recom- 
mended for collection. The Society, however, are willing to supply 
Arsenical Soap and Camphor to any collectors willing and able 
to undertake the preservation of objects illustrative of the Natural 
History of the Island: and, when practicable, glass jars and spirits 
for the reception of Reptiles or Fishes. - 

Geological and Mineralogical spccwv'm are readily procurable, and 
always acceptable. Also, Fossils and Corals from the Northern 
, ‘ Peninsula; Marine Shells from the Eastern and Norfch-Westorn 
Coasts ; and Land Shells from all parts of the Island. . 

JBatv Products are to be met with everywhere, and to these attention 
is more partienlarl^' directed. Grains, Heeds, Vegetables, Fruits, 
Gums, Resins, Dye-Stutr and Vh)ods, Oils, Fil)res, Barks, Tinibei*, 
etc., Tljeir abundance, value, locality, Ax., Ac. 

Man nfaclures of every kind, with Models of the Machines or Imple- 
ments employed; and a memorandum' of the ((uantities yearly 
lirodneed, and their local value. 

GORUEHPONI)EN(^E CONCERNING THE MAtTRITirS 
EXHIBITION. 

Circular. t^nUniad Sevrrfary.s OJJirr, 

Colombo, 17th June, 1859. 

Hir, — I am directed to transmit to you for distribution, six copies of 
a Prospectus of an Triter-('olonial Industrial Exhibition, to be held 
at Alauritins, on the 81 st August next, and two following days, 
under the patronage of tiie Governor of that Colony, togetlier with 
copies (6) of the Regulations for tl)e giiidancte of contributors. 

I have, Ac., 

(Hig'ued) James Swan. 

The Honorary Secretary to tlie Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

Port Louis, lOth April, 1859. 

SxR, — It being tlm intention of the Royal Society of Arts and Sciences 
to hold an Industrial Exhibition this year, of which His Excellency 
the Governor lias consented to be Patron, and to invite the Sister 
Colonies of the Cape, Ceylon and Reunion, to enter into fidendly 
rivalry with M^auritius and nacli otker On this occasion, I am direoted 
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by the Committee of Management to forward to yon (herewith enclosed) 
200 copies of the Prospectus, with the request, that you will have the 
goodness to transmit them to the CovernniLents of the above mentioned 
Colonies, with a view to their being distributed there amongst those 
persons who are most likely to take an interest in and support our 
undertaking. 

You are requested also to make it generally known to these Govern- 
ments, that all expenses on account of freight and ’duties, (live animals 
excepted,) will be defrayed by the Society of Arts and Sciences, and 
that the following Regulations must be strictly attended to by the 
contributors : — 

1st. — All articles intended for the Exhibition are to be expedited, 
so as to arrive here before the loth of August, 1859. 

2hd. — The cases to be addressed a.s follows: — 

To the Committee of Management of the Indiustrial Exhibition, 
Government House, IMauntius. 

3rd. — Each case must contain an accurate list of its contents, together 
with their uses (if necessary) to be signed by the . Contributor. 
A duplicate of such list to be forwarded by Post, addressed as 
above. 

4th. — In the event of the C^iutribntor desiring to dispose of one or 
more of the Articles exliihited, the sale price of the same to 
be written on the liist. 

All articles either not .sold, or for the disposal of which in 
Mauritius no specilic directions shall have been given, will be 
returnefl to the Colony from whence they came, free of expense. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) AY. AA^. R. Kerr, 

Pre-ffidevt of the. Comin itiee, 

To the Hon’ble the Colonial Secretary. 


Ci.)RKEBPON.DENCE AYITH THE SOOIEY OF ARTS. 

OircAdar. Downing Street, January 0th, 1859, 

transmit to you enclosed copies of a correspondence which 
has passed between the Society of Arts, relating to the expediency 
of discriminating accurate statements of the resources of the Colonies, 
and of the bearing of snob resources upon Trade. 

You will perceive that, in the judgment of the Society, that object 
may best be accomplishetl by stimulating some competent persons or 
esiating Societies in the several Colonies, to place themselves in 
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conimnnication with the Kociety, in order to arrive at a full under- 
Htanding' of the points, upon wliicli it may lie considered that the mother- 
country is not now sufficiently informed. 

I have earnestly to request, that you will use all the means within 
yoiii* power to promote the views of the Society of Arts, and favour 
me, if necessary, with any suggestions wliieh you, or other competent 
persons, may consider better calculated to aid the full development 
of those views. 

I have, &c. , 

(Signed) E. B. Lytton. 

Governor Sir H. (i. Waht), cK:c., Ceylon. 


SOCIKTY OF AllTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 

Adelphl, London^ duly, 1858. 

Sir, —I am directed hy the Council of this Society, to bring before 
your notice the <lesirableness of obtaining periodically from the more 
important of on r Colonies, accurate statements of their resouree.s, and 
the bearing such resources may have upon commerce. This Society 
has alway.s taken a deep interest in the welfare of the Colonies, and 
if the information sought was obtained, the Council would propose to 
hold periodical meetings of tliis Society to discuss it, devoting, say one 
meeting to each Colony, and publishing accounts of such meetings in 
the Society’s Journal, wdiich is issued weekly, and distributed without 
charge among tlie Members, itpw'ards of two thousand in number. 

The Council conceive tliat such information would l)e reciprocally 
useful to the Colonies and to this Council, and that much useful know- 
ledge for commercial 2)urposes would be then circulated, which -would 
be otherwise likely to remain dormant. 

The Council (lirect me respectfully to request, if you should approve 
of what is proposed, that the Colonial Office may forward to the Cover- 
nous of the Colonies, letters from the Council of this Society, with a 
recommendation to the Governors to give effect to the wishes of the 
Council. The Council, in addressing the Governors of Colonies, would 
request tliem to ascertain what competent persons in each Colony would 
be "willing to furnish such a report as is suggested, and to put liim 
in direct communication with the Society. 

I have, «lfec., 

(Signed) P. Le Neve Foster, 
Seentary, 

To the Right Hon’ble Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart, m.t., 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of J^tate, Colonial Officei 
Downing Street. ‘ ' 
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Down inf/ Si reel, 29tli July, 1858, 

SiK, — 1 am directe^l Ijy Secretary Sir E. B. Lytton, to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, in which you hring under his notice, by 
direction of tlie Council of the Society of Arts, the desirableness of 
obtaining, periodically, from the more important of the Colonies, accurate 
statements of their resources, and of the bearing which such resources 
may have upon Commerce, and state the mode in wliich the Council 
would propose to obtain such information, and to make it recii)rocally 
useful to the Colonies and to the Society. 

I am to re(j[uest, that you will acquaint the Council of the Society of 
Arts, that it is Sir E. B, Lytton’s wish to aid their project to the fullest 
extent of his power. But he feai's that in most of the Colonies, the 
Society is at present too developed to allow of individuals, or public bodies 
being found, who could effectually correspond witli the Council on the 
lopics proposed. The Council are also, no doubt, fully aware that the 
Secretary of, State cannot require the dedication of any public funds in' 
the Colonies to this purpose. Subject, however, to these observations, 
Sir Edward will readily act in the matter as the Conncil may wish, and 
will )>e prepared to transmit to the several Colonial Covernors (witli the 
necessary recommepdation on his])art) such papers as the Council may 
furnish him for this purpose. 

I am, «Jv:c., 

(Signed) Cakxauvok. 

l\ Lk Neve Eostee, Esq., 

SodcUj of Art8, AdclpliL 


vSuOIETY FOR THE ENC0UIIA(JEMENT OF AkTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

Commerce. 

AdclpM^ London, W.C., January 1st, 1859. 

My Lord, — I am <lirected by the Council of the Society of Arts to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th July, and- to request 
that your Lordship will thank Sir Edward Bulwev Lytton, on the part 
of the Society, for the ready assent he dias given to the request contained 
in my former letter, that he w'ohld be good enough to transmit to the 
Covernors of the several British Colonies the proposals which have been 
under consideration, to make use of the Society to diffuse information 
as to the resources and products of the several British Colonies. 

The Council consider, that the best measures foi* attaining the objeefc 
they have in view, will be the following 

1. — That >such Colojiies as consider that tlie meetings and proceedings 
of the Society of Arts would at all serve to give publicity to their 
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resources, and tend to iilcrease the demand for their productions, should 
select some competent person, or existing Society in the Colony, • to 
frame a complete statement of the points upon which it is considered 
that the public of tlie mother-country are not sufficiently informed, 

2. — That the individual or public body thus selected, should at once 
he put In direct comiuiinication with the Society of Arts. 

3. -7-Tliat the person or persons thus chosen should also designate, and 
obtain the consent of, some well-informed person in. this country, either 
himself to read, at an evening meeting of the Society, the paper prepared 
in the Colony, or to confer with the Council as to the best method of 
securing their common objects. 

Further proceedings may be later indicated, or may arise from the 
steps proposed. 

Should any Colony consider that a diffierent course of proceeding would 
better suit the peculiar circumstances of tlmt Colony, the Society of 
Arts will be quite prepared to receive such suggestions, 

1 have, &c. , 

(Signed) l\ Le Neve Fosteu, 
.Secretnv}/. 

To the Earl of Carnarvon, Ac., Her :Majestys Under Secretary 
of Statd for the Colonies. 


APPENDIX. 




PROCEEDINGS OP MEETINGS. 


GENEEAL MEETING. 
Dmmher ITih^ lSo9. 


Present: 


-J. Stkklino, Ks([., Chief Justice, in the Chair. 


The Secretary read a list of the l)ooks and IVnodicals received since 
the last iueefcin<>*, viz : — 


Calcutta Review 

Journal of Madras Literary Society 
Do Bombay Geograi)lucal Society 
Do’ Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Do Asiatic Society of Shanghai 

Engineer’s Jotirnal 


12 Xos. 
2 

1 M 

1 

1 >, 

3 „ 


On the system of Phonebid Alphabets, by J. E. Thompson, M.c.s., from 
the Author. 

The following Contributions to the Museum were announced 

Twelve specimens of Medicinal Oils of Ceylon, from Mr. C. P. Layard. 
A number of Dyewoods and Dyestuffs, from Mr. H. Mead. 

Samples of Plantation Coftee, from various gentlemen. 

A Jungle Cat; from Lieut. Robertson. 

A Cobra Capella, from Mr. J. Thompson. 

The following gentlemen were then ballotted for, and declared* elected 
Members of the Society : — 


Boyd Moss, Esq., f.k.c.s. 
J, F, Dickson, Esq., c,c.s. 


/Proposed by Mr. J. Capper. 
^Seconded by Mr. Jas. Alwis. 
/Proposed by Mr, J. Capper, 
^Seconded by the Rev. B. Boake, 
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F. ll Mainhuy, Ks<]., ti k. 

R. A. RoBrNSOx, E!=<q., .. 
and 

C. HilIj) , ... ... 


^Propoypd )jy fcho Rev. R. Ronke. 

■\ Seconded by Mr. »J. Maitland, 

f Proposed by IMr. J. Capper. 

^Seconded by Mr. A. Lorenz. 

fProposed by Mr. d. Maitland. 

^Becondcd by the Kcv. d. Tbunstan. 


It was then moved and resolved, that Mr. C. P. Layard ho elected 
President of this Society for tlie current year, in the room of the late Sir 
Williain Carpenter Rowe, and fnrtlier, that the Rev. Ih Roake, Mr. 
Lorenz, and Mr. Capper, do ’form a Suh-C'onmiittee to draw up a suitable 
expression of the Society's sense of the los.s sustained l)y tlic death of its 
late President. 

Mr. Maitland e.vplained, that the sudden departure of Dr. Kelaart fi-om 
Colombo, on special duty, prevented the reading’ of Ins pai)er on that day 
it would, however, he forthcoiuinj^’ at the Ceneral M (meting, fie also 
exhibited a full-sized model of the iron and coir fenciup;’ proposed by Dr. 
Kelaart to ))e eniploycd foj' the ])rotecti()n of the young Pearl Oysters on 
the freshly-formed beds. 


Mr. Boyd Moss then read ai)aper on “Ceylon as a residence for Khro- ■ 
peans, con.sidered in reference to health.'’ 


OENERAL MEETING, 

July 28th, 1S60. 


Present : 

The Honorable the Chief Justice, as \dce- Patron, pre.sided. 

Sir E. Creasy, on taking the Chair, sai<l : — “It is with great jjride and 
pleasure that f have accepted the offer so kindly conveyed to me, thrcingh my 
friend Mr. Lorenz, of this hbnoral)le position in your Sqcfety. .Although 
my own literary jnii’suits have been chiefly, directed to the histones ainl 
languages of Europe, T have always Laken asleep interest iii <)fiental 
ethnology, and in the liistorical evidences wliich the literature and the 
architectural monuments of the East stipply, as to the early Iiabitatiohs 
and movements of the human race. It has also been my good fortune to 
have among my near conuexions’aiid friends, men, to wliom the* study of 
Asiatic antiquities and languages has-been for years k favorite occupation ; 
and among whom I ’ have frequently heard the most important, qne^stiqns 
connected with Oriental lore discussed vdth ample learning and keen saga- 
city, and with all the freedom 'and vivacity of m^ypstraiired iapiiliar 
conversation, As soon as I. was a^fare that Ceylon was to be my future 
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residenr^e, F dKerminod to eiidoavoiiv to join tliis 8ociety ; thonj^ii I fear- 
that the nature of oiy principal former studies, and the rerpiirements on 
my time which my duties will create, are likely to make me a very 
inenicieut mem her of your Association, lint 1 shall, at least, watch your 
lahouvs with cordial good-will and deep attiiitioii. Ceylon and Hinhalese 
literature are so pre-eminently rich in ancient monuments and ancient 
records, that it is here we may ho})e to see good work done towards deciding 
many (piestions now earnestly discussed hy the scholars and philologists of 
England and (iermany. 

Islspecially there is the great dispute which Gibbon indicated, and whicli 
is now warmly re^nved, whether the East really gave arts, letters, and 
cmlizatioii to the West, or whether all that is of any value in Oriental 
literature and art, was not derived from a nortli-western source. I intimate 
no opinion of my own on this or on tlie other great (piestions, as to the 
]>nmary seats and early currents of population. But I know that they 
are (piestions on whiidi many master mimls are now intent, and 1 know 
that T see here an Asf^ociatioii ])ecnliarly (pialilied to throw light on them. 

Your researches in Statistics, in (teology, and in the Fauna and Flora 
of this remarkalile Island, command also the deejiest iiitei^est They have 
indeed an immediate practical value, which ensures for tliem the regard 
of many who would ])ay comparatively little heed to merely literary topics. 

1 am sure that the time which you devote to the furtherance of the objects 
of this Society is employed with utility to otliers as well as with 
intellectual henelit to yourselves. I once more cordially thank you for the 
gratifying maimer in which you Iiave enrolled me in your ranks, and 
])ledge myself that I will do all in my ])ower to deserve it.” 

The following geiitlemcii were then hallottod for, and declared elected 
Members, viz; — 

Col. OUVUY, CM! \ Proposed by Mr. J. Capper. 

iSecumdod hy I\Ir. F. P, i^ayard. 

Mons. I'. OniMliLOT. [ l’™l>o-^ed by the Eev. B. iloake. 

/ Seconded hy Mr, J. CJapper. 

. W. N. D. -Raj.VPAksk, Ks,i. ’>y Mr. (.L A. Lorenz. 

•' Seconded hy Mi*. ■ (\ Layard. 

The Her. C. Meuson. hy Mr, J. Maitland. 

•'^Seconded hy Mr. Jas. Alwis. 

T!ie Secretary placed on the table the following list of Donations to th^ 
Museuin : — 

Twenty-three land shells from Mr. C. P. Layard ; four New .Zealand 
J^heasants, a specimen of Kandyan ])ai)er 40 years old, and three Ancient 
Sinhalese’ Coins ftom the Honorable Major Skinner, 
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A wet of Pearl Oyster Shells, of various ages, by tlie Secretary. 

The following Books and Periodicals were reported as received since last 
meeting 

A Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, from the Honorable the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Meteorological Observations during the seven years ending 3Lst Decem- 
ber, 1859, fromR. Bullen, Esq., K.E. 


The Asiatic J ournal 

Report on the Natural History of the Pearl Oyster, 
’ byDr. Kelaart 
Romanic Alphabets 

An Enumeration of Ceylon Plants, by (L H. K 
Thwaites 

The Calcutta Review 
Journal of the Asiatic Hociety of Bengal 
Transactions of the Bombay Geograpliical So 
ciety 

J onrnal qf the Madras Literary Society 
J onrnal of the (Geological Society of London 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London 
Tlie Engineer’s J onrnal 


5 Vols. 


2 Nos. 


i 

8 

8 


Major Skinner said, that he liad received a communication from Sir W. 
Denison, the Governor of New South Wales, who was desiroxis that an 
exchange of specimens should take place between the Public Museum of 
Sytlney and the Ceylon Asiatic Sobiety, and he therefore begged to move 
tlie following resolution:— 

“That tlie Curator and Secretary be requested to communicate with tlie 
authorities of the Museum at Sydney, with the view to establishing a 
system of Exchanges.” 

The resolution having been seconded, was carried. 

Mr. J. D’ Ahvis called tlie attention of the Meeting to the fact that 
there were several, Chapters of the MaJmoanso, translated by the late Mr: 
George Tumour, that had never been published, in the liaiids of that 
gentleman’s Executors. He wished to propose the following resolution, 
wliich Avas seconded and adopted 

“ That the Secretary be requested to communicate Avith the Executors 
of the late Mr. Tumour, Avith a vicAV to obtaining their permission to print 
such translated Chapters of the Mahawanso as remain m tnai^^i^script ip 
their hands,” 


V 
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Ihe Ktiv. Mr. Boakc .submitted the re.solution : — 

That the following gentlemen be requested to form a (.■orrespcnding 
Coinmittee, for the purpo.se of entering into communication with Scientiac 
Societie.s in Europe and elsewhere, viz 

The Honorable the Gliief Ju.stice, 

Mons. Grimblot, 

Mr. Capper.” 

Seconded by Mr. Lorenz, and carried, 

Mr. W. Ferguson exhibited a dwarfed .specimen oi Melia Azcdarach, 
Lin., and a plant Kolciis Sorghum^ making a few remarks respecting them. 

The genus Melia consists of trees, the M, Gomposita, or Liammidella 
of the Sinhalese being well-known as a fast-growing and tall tree, the 
timber of which is so light, that it is generally used for outriggers to the 
lishing canoes, while the species of which a small specimen was exhibited, 
is well-known throughout Ceylon, as a tree generally from 10 to 20 feet 
in height, and commonly called the “Flowering Margosa,” having large 
branched panicles of beautiful lilac-coloured dowers. 

The small specimen, shewn by Mr. Fergu.soii wa.s taken up and dried 
early in May past, and was one of several plants raised from .seeds sown 
only three montlis previously, (all of whicli struggled for existence during 
the late dry weather,) but only this one was observed to dower then ; hut 
about a fortnight ago, six or seven more produced a single dower each in 
the .same manner, .some of them very large and i)artly monstrous. 

The dried si)ecimen shewn had still tlie cotyled<ui.s on ; when it 
dowered these were |-an-inch from the ground, a small pair of opjio.site 
leaves 1 inch, and anotljter H from the gronnd, while eight alternate leaves 
occupied other 2 inches of the stem, and then came the last leaf about i 
of an inch higher in the axil of whicli grew the sessile dower, — the whole 
] might of the plant being only 3i inches, the root, a single one, being 
about 5 inches long. 

Ml’. Fei’guson considered this jilant a good illustration of tlie principle, 
that flowers and seed vessels are merely modified forms of leaf. 

In good soil and in ordinary weather, the jilant in question would have 
become a small branching tree, hut here its growth was arrested, and 
true to its vegetable invstincts, if such a term can he used, it made desperate 
eflorLs to preserve its species by producing a dower. This do^^mr occupies 
the place of the central hud of the plant ; it has no calyx, hut the top leaf, 
in the axil7of which it rcstsj has also de})aried from its normal form, 
having divided and gro^vn round the dower, so as to form an in^’ohlcrc 

4 
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for it. The rest of the ilower, viz, , petalsh tube, surround in<»' the staineiis, 
the stamens and ])istil, wore a little diflerent from their ordinary form, 
])ut in one sent to the Director of the Ceradeniya Uardens tlie day before, 
the dower was nmch larger than ordinary, and was somewhat inonstrons, 
Tlicse plants were grown in ?iTr. AY. Ferguson’s garden at Kollupitiya, 
and Mr. Fergu.son has ob.served, iliat in some of them, tliO liowers and 
mid -leaf have dropjied ofl*, and the ])lants liave taken a fresh start, Imt 
sending out two braiiehcs from the place just l)eIow wliore the iioM'or was. 

In eonnexion witli the subject of dwarfc<l jdants, Air, Layard, the 
(Government Agent for tJie AVesteru Pro^'ince, stated, that some years 
ago he procured from a nati^'e garden, a coconut ]>laut of the common 
kind, about two years old, which had flowers close to the ground. 

The specimen of Holem shown, was fully 12 feet high, and ai)Out one 
inch in diameter, having a large c<)mi)aet paiu(‘le of white seed outlie 
summit, witli several hran<‘hcs proceeding from the upper joints, while 
from the lower ones, clusters of aerial roots, like those of the s(n'ewpin(‘, 
issued. The jilant was taken from several growing in the garden behiiul 
the Covernmeut Oiiices in the Fort, raised from bazaar seeds, sown about 
three months jirevdonsly. 

Air. AY. Dndaatjie then read a pajier on “ ihidulln, and its Prodne- 
thins,*’ and Mr. J. D’ Alwis an article on (’innainou.'* 


UENKHAL MEETING, 
November JS60, 


PrcMHi : 


The Pev. U. IJoAKE, Vice-Ih‘csident, in the Chair. 


Hcv. J. TllUIiSTAN. 

V. CoOMAJJASvVMV, Es«|. 
Moiis. ]\ CarivnmoT. 

L. Nkll,Es<|. 


( ‘olouel OuvIjv. 

J, ly Alwih, Esr{. 
\l. Dawson, Esq, 
d. CaCPHK, Esq, 


The following Looks ami Periodic<als were hud on the tahle :—-AIadras 
Joui-na], Pamphlet on the Dngong Oil, Engineers Jonrual, Alebcor- 
ological Register. 

The Secretary called the attention of Alembers to the prospectus of 
iVlessrs. Schlagentweits’s work on India and Upper Asia, forwarded by tbe 
linblisliers, and it V'as resolved that tbe work be subscribed for. 


A Circular Irbni tlic Secretary of State for tbe Colonies was also laid on 
the table,, in whicli informatioii was sought in rcs])ecd' to scieiitilic works 
jmblishcd in the Colony, Aluscums, See, ; also a letter from Air. D. AVilson, 
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handing a coinnuinication from the Batavian Society of Arte. Both these 
docnni elite were referred to the Conimittee of Oorrespoiideiice. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting copies of letters froni the late Dr. 
Buist and >Sir J. Emerson Tenneiit to the Athcnc&iini, having reference to 
certain passages in the work on Ckiylon hy the latter,, in which the 
presence of the Eresh Water Wells in the Jaffna Peninsula near the sea 
is accounted for, on the su])position that they are siipjilied from the sea; 
the water hecomiiig de]>rived of its salt hy the filtration through the coral 
mass around. Dr.. Buist controverts this theory as opposed to the first 
principles of physics, whilst in rei>ly, Hir Emerson Teniient urges the facte 
brought forward by De Witt, in the Philosophical Magazine, to shew that 
water containing considerable (piantities of saline matter in solution, 
may, hy percolating through great masses of porous strata during long 
periods, 1)6 gradually deprived of its salts to such an extent as probably 
to render even salt-water fresh. The publication of this controversy 
might probably lead to some further empiiry into the matter as regards 
the fresh-water wells at Jallha. 

The following gentlemen were then balloted for, and declared duly 
elected Mr. W. J. Hendall, Mr. W. C. Ondaatjie, Mr, C. P. D’ZiU^a, 
Mr. J. A. Caley, and Mr. K. Piachaud. 

The undermentioned Papers were then read : — 

“ The (liflerencc of the Pilli and Magadlii dialects of Varavuchi,*’ hy 
Mr. J. ir Alwis. 

“ On Health and Diet, with es})ecial reference to Children and Youths in 
Ceylon,’’ hy the Rev. B. Boakc, li.A., Vice- President. 

On Hindu Phih)S()])hy,’’ hy Mr. Coomarasamy. 
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ANNIVEIISAEY MEETINCJ, 

Saturday, July 6th, .IS6L 

Fresmi : ^ 

The Kev, B. BOAK]'], in the Cliaii*. 

(.tolonel OuvBY. i J. Maitland, Esii, 

li. V. Dunlop, Esq. I Bev. J. Thurstan. 

?. OOOMARASAMY, Esq. 1 W. D. RAJAPAKSE, Es(|. 

N. D. Bchultzk, Esq. Dr. Misso. 

W. C. Ondaatjie, Esq. I 

The Secretary jiroeeeded to read the Hejiort, ras follows 

In suhniitting their Report for the past year, your Coininittoe )iave 
muck pleasure in pointing attention to the steady increase in the Members 
of the Society, and especially to tlie fact, that aniongst those who have 
joined during the present year, are gentlemen eminently qualified to 
advance the objects of this Institution. 

Among'st the Papers read at the various meetings of the past season, 
may be found spine posseKSsing more than ordinary local interest, — on 
“Health and Disease of Ceylon.'b on “Diet”; on “the District of 
Badulla and its Products”; and on “Cinnamon,” — whilst “ Hindu Philo- 
sophy,” and the “ Pali Dialects ” have formed the objects of other Papers. 
The Society has received several interesting commnnications from tlic 
(Jovernment, one of which directed attention to the increasing value of the 
oil obtained from the “ Dugoiig,” as a substitute for Cod Liver Oil, and 
will he found in the Appendix. 

Your Society lias been placed in communication with the Curator of the 
Public Museum of New South Wales, through Sir W.^ Denison, and it is 
Hoped that this may prove the means of an interchange of sjiecimens of the 
products of the two couiitrie.s, to the ad^^'antage of botli institutions. It 
is also in communication with the Batavian Society of Arts, to Avhich body 
copies of the Journal have been sent. Yonr Committee have much pleasure 
in noticing the receipt from the IMessrs. Schlagentweit of a portion of 
the great illustrated Avork which is to record theirtravels an<l observations 
in Upper India, and it lias heon resolved to recommend to you, that the 
ahovenamed gentlemen he elected Honorary Members of yonr Society, 
Avilli a A'icv' to mark the apjircciation of their gift, and of the great labour 
and scientilic research expended in their Avoi’k. 
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Tlie publication of the remaining chapters of tlie Mahdwamo, left in 
the hands of the Executors of the late Mr. George Tumour, has engaged 
the attention of your Committee, who have communicated to those gentle- 
inen their desire to be allov^ed to })ublish the cbai^ters in their hands, in 
the sha])e of an Appendix to the Society’s Journal. To this request, 
however, no reply has yet been received. 

The Society has also had its attention directed to the subject of ‘‘-the 
Fresh Water Wells of Jaffna,” through a correspondence which took place 
between Sir James Emerson Tennent and tlie late Dr. Biiist, and wiiich 
^ correspondence will be found in the Appendix to tlie fortlicoming issue 
of the Society’s Journal. 

Your Committee cannot omit mention of the exhibition of Ceylon 
produce, held at the Queen’s House in February last, under its direct 
management. Tlie time allowed for collecting the many specimens 
exhibited was necessarily short, hut your Committee were enabled by 
the active co-operation of gentlemen at outstations, to bring together 
a most interesting and instructive collection, illustrative of the industry 
and resources of tlie Western, Central, North-Western, and Southern Pro' 
vinces. Many of the objects exhibited liave been since placed in the 
Society’s Museum, wliich is at length beginning to assume a proportion 
that will soon render a Catalogue necessary. 

Your Committee have recently communicated with the chief Military 
authorities of the Island, with a view to ascertaining whether there 
would be any objection to the amalgamation of the Medical Museum with 
that of this Society, in Uie event of a qualified Curator being provided 
for the proper custody and enlargement of the collection ; and your 
Committee, although not as yet in possession of any reply to their 
apiilication, liave grounds for believing that their request will be com- 
plied with. 

Since the last Anniversary Meeting the Society has lost several valued 
members, foremost amongst whom may be named the late Sir William 
Carpienter Rowe, whose attachment to, and exertions on, behalf of the 
Society, are well known to all its members. 

The Society has also experienced a loss in the death of one of its oldest 
and most industrious members, the late Mr. Simon Casie Chetty, who 
contributed some most valuable papers to your Journal, and by these and 
other literary labours gave evidence of not only an intimate acquaintance 
Avith Tamil literature, but of a spirit of industrious research, of patient 
investigation, and of scholarly descriniination, rarely to be met with in 
the Ea^t, 
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In reco.idiiig' their deep sen,«?e of these Josses, the Coniniittee are a)Je, 
at tliesaiue tiinoj to notice tlie accession to your hody, of tlie present Cliief 
Justice of Ceylon, who lias already given an earnest of his good wislies 
on your behalf. Youi' Committee would also congratulato yon on having 
obtained the valuable co-operation of so eminent a Pdli scliolar as 
Monsieur Grimblot. 

TJiis gentleman lias consented to undertake the duties of Joint Secretary, 
and we may reasonably hope, tliat by the aid of his Oriental acquirements, 
the future proceedings of this Society will take a wider range, and assume 
a more elevated tone, Avhilst by niea.iis of translations and republications of 
some of the standard Historical and Buddhisticnl works of Ceylon, you 
may be the means of aiding the students of Pali literature in every part of 
the world. During tlie past year, the Society’s Library has recei^'ed many 
valuable additions, as may be seen by tlie J^ibrarian's List. 

The Museum has likewise been increased by many donations, chiefly of 
objects from the late Exhibition at Queen’s blouse ; Init much yet remains 
to be done towards obtaining a collection of the many Raw Products of tlie 
Island, a large poi-tion of which your C'ommittee believe to be unknown to 
Europeans, but wliicli might probably prove of eonsiilerahle value as 
articles of export, or for local use. 

Your Committee regi-et they are unalile to report that the Society’s 
Journal, for tlie past year, is in a very forward state, the great pressure of 
work in the Grovernnient Printing Office haviug prevented its progress 
until very recently. 

It would appear that, if it be thought desirable that the Journal should 
he published with greater rapidity, and at more frequent intervals, it will 
be necessary that the Society undertake tlie jirinting at its own cost. 
Your Committee have commenced to reprint the earlier Numbers of the 
Journal, for wliich there exists an active demand hotii here and in Europe. 

The Treasurer will place before you a statement of the accounts of the 
]mt year, from which it may be seen 'tliat there is a lialance in hand of 
£80 Us. 9d. 

In conclusion, your Committee beg to submit for your consideration, a 
list of the proposed Office-bearers for the ensuing year. 

Resolved That the Report now^ read he adopted and printed in the 
current Number of the Journal.” 

That the following list of Office-liearers be adopted for 
the ensuing year.” 

Proposed ]>y Dr. Misso. 

Seconded by R. V, Dunlop, Esq. 

President : 

Sir Epwaht) CniSAsy, Chief Justice, 
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Yice-Presklcmts : 

The Rev. D. J. Gogeely. 

The Rev. B. Boake. 

Secretaries : 

Monsieur P. Geimblot. 

J. Cappee, Esq. 

Treasurer: 

C^, A, Lorenz, Esq. 

Librarian : 

Monsieur P. (rEIMBLOT. 

Coijunitiee : 

(\ P. Layard, Ksi^. 

( \)loiiel OUVRY. 

J. F. DrcKsoN, Ksii. 

-B. Moss, Esq. 

W. (\ OnOAATJIK, Esq, 

The following gentlemen were then ))ropo.sed, and after a ballot, declared 
duly elected Members of tlie Societ^*^ * 

Dr. R. Dane. P.M.O. 

G. B. Capper, Esq. 

The Proceedings were terminated by a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

LETTERS FROM BIR J. E. TENNENT AND DR. BDIST, TO 
THE “ATHEN/KUM,” RELATIVE TO THE FRESH 
WATER WELT.S OF JAFFNA. 

Allahabad, N, TF. Froimice, 

Jwie 10, 1860. 

In this out-of-the-way quarter , of the world, where we are only 
beginning to replace the books tlie mutineers burned, and are drawing 
cautiously on our bookseller, in case a catastrophe of the like kind 
should occur again, I trust that you will iiardon me for turning to a 
work reviewed in your pages eight months ago,— Bir Emerson TennenPs 

Ceylon,”— which I have not been able to peruse, and of which I can 
only speak from the extracts I have read in the Athenmum and the 
Edinh%irgh Beview, both of October. But the few points I desire to 
take up are of general and permanent interest, and have hitherto, as it 
feeemB to me, not been noticed in the manner they deserve. Tn both the 
reviews referred to, 1 lind tlie following notice of the musical, sounds 


P. C00MARA.SAMY, Esq. 
J. D’Alwis, Esq. 

R. Dawson, Es(j. 

Rev. d, Thurstan. 
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lieard in CliiJka Lake, a salt-water creek close by Batticaloa, on the 
eastern shores of Ceylon : — 

‘ ^ I distinctly heard the sounds in question. They came up from the 
water like the gentle thrills of a musical chord, or the faint vibrations of 
a wine-glass, when its rim is rubbed by a wet linger. It was not one 
sustained note, but a nuxltitude of tiny .sounds, eacli clear and distinct 
in itself ; the sweetest treble mingling with the lowest bass. On applying 
the ear to the wood-work of the boat, the vibration was greatly increased 
in volume by conduction. The sounds varied considerably at different 
points, as we moved across the lake, as if tlm number of the animals from 
wMdi they proceeded was greater in particular spots; 

We rowed out of hearing of them altogether, until, on ■ ■ :''.. 

' oHginal locality, the sounds were at once renewed.*’ 

Will your readers ol)lige me Ijy comparing this uith the following note 
I published of Musical Fishes in a salt-water creek near Bombay, in the 
Bombay Timen of J aiiuary, 1847 

“A party lately crossing fimii t]ie ))romontory in Salsette called tlie 
Neat’s Tongue, to near Sewree, were, alxmt sunset, struck by hearing 
long di.stinct somuls like tlie protracted boojiiing of a distant }>ell, tlie 
(lying cadence of an jKolian bar]), tlie note of a pitch-])ipe or pitch-fork, 
or any otlier long-drawn-out musical note. It ivas, at iir.st, .sup])osed to 
be music from Farell iloating at intervals on the breexe ; then it was 
perceived to come from all directions, almost in e([ual strengtli, and to 
arise from the surface of tlie water all around the vessel. The boatmen 
at once intimated tliat the sounds 'were produced by hsh, abounding in 
the muddy creeks and shoals around Bombay and Salsette ; they were 
perfectly well known, and very often heard. Accordingly, on inclining 
the ear towards tlie surface of the \^^ate^, or, lietter .smll, by placing it 
close to .the planks of the vessel, the notes appeared ioml and distinct, 
and follOAved each otlier in constant succession. Tlie boatmen next day 
produced speciitiens of the fish—a creature closely resembling in size 
and shape the fresh-'svater perch of the north of Europe— anil spoke of 
them as plentiful and perfectly well known. It is hoped they may be 
procured alive, and the means afforded of ■ ■ the musical 

sounds are produced and emitted, with of interest 

supposed new in Ichthyology. We shall be thankful to receive from 
our readers any information they can give us in regard to a phenomenon 
which does not apjiear to have been heretofore noticed, and which cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the naturalist. Of the perfect accuracy 
with which the singular facts above related liave been given, no doubt 
will be entertained, when it is mentioned that the writer was one of a 
party of live intelligent persons, ]>y all of whom they were most carefully 
observed, and the impressions of all of whom in regard to them were 
uniform. It is supposed that the fish are confined to particular localities 
— shallows, estuaries, and muddy creeks, rarely \usited by Europeans ; 
and tliat this is the reason why hitherto no i men fcion, so far as we know* 
has been made of the iieculiarity in any work on Natural History.” 

Now, it was nearly impossible for Sir Emerson Teiinent to have seen 
this, as it was altogether impo.ssihle for me to have known in 1847 any. 
thing about his visit to the Chilka Lake the following year ; and both . 
descriptions, Avhich, so far as the sounds of the fish are concerned, are 
in perfect harmony, are those of independent observers speaking of the 
same ]>henomenon, which I doubt not in both cases admits of the same 
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isolation. In ISoS, the i)resent Governor of Ceylon visited Chilka Lake ; 
he was obviously not aware of what Sir E, Tennant had hoard or seen 
ten years before; his hook was not published till'18o9. He gives the 
following account of the music in the water, which is as nearly as 
possible the same as hatl been ])reviously given. Mr. Ward being 
once more a perfectly independent witness ; — 


‘‘ I ougiit not to take my leave of Batticaloa, which T may not have an 
opportunity of revisiting, without mentioning the natural plieiionieiion 
for whicli its lake is remarkable — the singing fish. I was too ill during 
my stay in 1857 to expose myself in the night air upon the water, and 
I confess that, in spijbe of the impression then made upon my felloNv- 
travellers, amongst whom were Major Gen. Lockyer and Capt. (xosset, 

I went out u]>on the present occasion with considerable amount of 
incredulity, and was the last to believe the evidence of my own senses ; 
Dr. Johnston heiim satisfied as to the existence of a sound apparently 
pi’oceecling from the water long before I could realise it. But after 
changing the position of the boat once or twice, there could he no 
doubt about the matter. Tlie sound rose and swelled, and absolutely 
vibrated about us in a manner that left no (piestion as to the fact, what- 
ever may be the causes. Its character is indescribable. It is not like 
any other sound. It is only beard at night." ^ It has iiotliiiig harmonious 
or musical about it. There are no modvilations, no variety of notes, 
except what the increase and decrease in strength produced. ^ As to its 
origin, noliody know's anything. It may be the fish, to whom it is popu- 
larly attributed. It may he the rush of air through rocks ^ partially 
li olio wed. Tliere is nothing hut conjecture to guide us in this respect. 
The results all can vouch for. And these results are certainly more <listinet 
within a limited distance from the shore, though heard occasionally in 
deep water. I am no naturalist. I can only state what I personally saw 
and experienced. Others must explain it. .Something similar, it is said, 
occurs in the Bay of Naples. It is strange that l)et\ve6n Naples and 
Batticaloa there sliould he this one ])oint of resemblance.” 

Sir Emerson Tenuent describes the same thing as heard by him at the 
same place in 1848 ; hut he doubts if the sounds proceeded From lish, and 
ascribed them to sliell-fish. 


The following is an extract from » letter {February, 1849) I received a 
few weeks after the first notice had been puldishe:! : — 

Musiced Fish. — Sir, — In a late number of the Times I noticed some 
remarks respecting the nuisical lish, as they havebeen rather aptly termed; 
and it may he interesting to the readers of the Times to he informed, 
that the existence of nuch a plieiiomenon has been long known to me 
residents at Vizagapatam. I have heard the musical sounds, like PP^nged 
notes on a harp, when rowing on the hack water at that station ; and 
they were generally supposed to proceed from the fisli coming m contact 
with the sales of the boat. To the best of my recollection, the sounds 
were never heard at a distance fi'om it.” — Bombay lvmes\ heo. 


Vizagapatam, on the Coromandel Coast, is 498 miles north of Madras, 
the shores abounding with shallow salt-water creeks, like those on the 
eastern side of Ceylon, and all along the ^lalahar (/oast. I think that I 
have very clearly made out that musical iishes do exist iu ahundaucc ; 
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and as if; is very diflicuU to conceh'e in ^\diat way the sounds arc 
Uiade under water, it would be well to bare tlic subject more minutely 
iziqiiii’ed into. 

J find the following in the Journal of the Samarang. T greatly doubt if 
it be the same variety of Usli that [ liave noticed tliat are referred to : — 

" Dr. Adams, the surgeon and naturalist of the expedition, says 
‘ Wliile on board tlie ]>rig Arkl^ then lying off the month of tlie river of 
Boriieo, I had the good fortune to liear that solemn acquatic coiujert of 
the far-famed organ lish, or drum — a s])ecies of Pogonias. Tliesc .singular 
.fishes produce a loud monotonous singing sound, whicli ri.ses and falls, 
sometimes dies away, or assumes a very low drumming charm^ter ; and 
the noise a])])eared to* proceed mysteriously from the ])ottom of the vessel. 
This strange submarine chorus of lishes coiitintied to amuse us for about 
a quarter of an hour, when the music, if so it may he called, suddenly 
ceased, probably on the (lisi)ersion of the hand of lierformers.’” 

)Sir Emerson Tennent notices the fact of all the wells along shore whicli 
keep their water during the dry season, being below high-water mark, and 
that to a small extent they ]‘isc and fall with tlie tides ; and he j^ssumes 
tiiat they owe their water to the sea, wliich lo.ses its saline matter liy 
})er eolation. Nothing, surely, is more utterly opposed to the first jirincijdes 
of Physics than the doctrine, tliau salt held in chemical solution by 
water should be capable of lieing separated from it by the mechanical 
process of nitration. The phenomenon of tides in wells of moderate depth 
dug near the sea, is of universal occurrence all along tJie Malabar Coast, 
where the matter dug through, is porous. Tt does not obtain in wells 
dug through trap. 1 have observed it hundreds of times at Bombay, 
and lla^'e often had occasion to describe it. The ox))lauation is easy 
The surface of tlie ground where the well is dug ])oing ah\'a.y.s six or 
eight feet above high and twenty to twenty-six feet above low water, 
and being extremely spongy and porous dou'ii to where it comes in 
contact with the rock, or the blue-clay bed wiiich commonly lies over 
the rock, it gets charged full of water during tlm rains. Tlie superior 
length of column enables this to expel the- sea water, a proceeding which 
must have been comjJeted shortly after tlie emergem^e of tlie land from 
the sea; wliile the iutei^estices in the ]jorous soil are so minute as to 
prevent the two mingling. As the saltest sea water has onlyaspecihc 
gravity of 1 *050, the fresh water ponded back from it reciuires only to 
be propoHionally higher in level to create an equililirium, With a 
greater head than this, it will push tlie wall of salt water before it, and 
flow off. Of all this r have seen abundant examples at Bombay It 
would occiqiy too mucJi of your space to de.scrihe them. Aftei' six or 
ciglit months of rainless weather, when the dis(>hargc from the. soil ’ 
hecomc.s foelilo, the wells all hm^une more or less brackish, and thor 
tippavent tide increases. 
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The Kdhibuvcjh Rrrlrw that theory of Sir E. TenueoEs, of 

the desaliuizatioii of sea water hy iiltratiou (as already said, at)henomen,on 
oppose<l to one of the iirst law>s of Chemistry) explains tlie occurrence 
of fresh water on coral islands, and confutes the theory of Darwin, 
that this arises from rain ; as rain falling on a substance already fully 
saturated with sea-water would not he ahsorhed, hnt would flow off. ^ Not 
a doiiht of it. But coral islands are not only not saturated, but so 
3 nucli of them as is above the sea-level, three or four feet, is highly porous 
and perfectly dry, and presents all the conditions for absorbing the 
whole of the rain that falls on them. They present to the rain this 
much head of water to push out the sea and expel it i>iston-wise so far 
as the coral bed descends, — the sea itself forming the wall of the reservoir. 
A well dug dee]) into the coral to draw oft' the rain-water, with which 
it is always nearly satui'ated u]) to low-water mark, is sure to secure a 
s\ipply. An illustration of the two not mixing together, if the pores 
of the soil, rock or coral, l)e line enough, may he obtained hy making 
the ex])eriment with capillary tu])es. 

The red colour with whi(di the sea is tinged round the shores of 
i'eylon, during a part of the H.AV. monsoon, is due to the Proto-eocms 
111 mils, or the Himatta-coccus, which iwesents different colours at ilitferent 
l)eri()ds of the year—gh’ing us the seas pf milk as well as those of blood. 
The coloured water at times is to be seen all along the coast north 
to Kiirrachee, and far out, and of a much more intense tint in the 
Arabian Bea. Tlie freq^uency of its appearance in tbe Bed Sea has 
conferred on it its name. 

Our autlior mentions terraces of marine shells embedded in agglutinated 
sand as iwevailing all around the islaml at a level considerably above 
highwater mark. Tbe same thing obtains all around the 'shores of the 
Miuiritius, tlie Eastern Archipelago, the shores of Hindustan, the 
Arabian Bea and Red Bea, and, I believe, along the coasts of nearly all 
the seas in the world. The Reviewer states truly, that ‘‘this is an 
unquestionable evidence of an upheaval — the evidence of subsidence is 
more difficult to obtain.*’ He is mistaken. From Cape Comorin to 
Kurrachee on the one side, and so all around tlie shores of the Bay of 
Bengal on tlie other, multitudes of mangrove roots, their fibres unbroken, 
and obviously existing where they grew, are found embedded in blue 
marine clay, from ten to twenty feet below tbe raised beaches, the 
Surfaces of which, when formed, must themselves ha^^e been below 
half- tide, — as clear an evidence of a previous depression as the beaches 
are of an upheaval. 
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I trust I slial] not lie for a moment supposed inclined to criticize, 
nuicli less to correct, this admirable and obviously most attractive work, 
I have taken some texts from it, from which to give some brief 
discourses on points of natural history wliich seem of interest, and which, 
though perfectly familiar to the old Indian, seem scarcely to have 
readied the English naturalist at all 

' , (rKo. Buist. 

London^ August 11, 18(10. 

I liave seen in the Athiincmuih of this moniing the interesting letter of 
Br. Buist, dated Allaliahad, June 10, in which excej>tion is taken to a 
}>assage in my recently puhlislied work on (?eylon, whore I have 
ventured to otter a simpler solution of the phenomenon of tlie steady 
supply of fresh water in wells sunk in coral islands, than that heretofore 
resorted to,— namely, the conjecture that tlm How consists of rain-water 
imbibed from the surfaiJO, anil banked in by the surrounding ])ressure 
of water from the sea. Tliis theory, whi(di was first broached in 
Admiral EitzRoy’s “Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle," and in 
Darwin’s ‘^Naturalist’s donrual,” is thus i}r()])ounded in the latter, when 
speaking of tlie Keeling Islands, in the Indian Ocean, south -west of 
Buniatra, one of those “atoll”’ grou])s, in the islets of wliich there are 
wells from which ships obtain water:— “At tti'st sight,” says Darwin, 
“ it axipears not a little remarkable that the fresh water should regularly 
ebb and flow with tlie tides ; and it has even been imagined that sand 
has the power of filtering the salt from tlie sea-water * * Tlie com- 
jn’cscd sand, or jairons coral rock, is permeated like a s] mnge with the 
salt water ; hut the rain whicli falls on tlie surface must sink to tlm 
level of the suiToniidiug sea, and must accumulate there, displacing an 
equal hulk of the salt water. As the water in the lower part of the 
great sponge-like mass rises and falls with the tides, so will the water 
near tlie surface ; and this will keep fresh, if the mass be sufliciently 
compact to prevent uimii mec.liauical mixture."— Bor //'bi’.s* '^Nafwmlisfs 
cliaj). XX. Di*. Buist's exjilanation corres])ouds with that of 
Darwin but Darwin, as it will be seen, glances at, although he rejects 
the tlieory of filti*atiou from the sea : whilst Dr. Buist urges, that 
“Nothing is more utterly opposed to the iirst principles of physics than 
the doctrine that, salt held in solution by water should lie capable of 
being separated from it liy the mere mechanical process of filtration.” 
Dr. Buist, ho\vever, is not aware that since Darwin wrote, tlie late Mr, 
AVitt, in a remarkable ]iapcr published in tlie FhilosopJdml Magazim 
for bSdd, “ On a Peculiar Ik) wer possessed by J'orous Media of I’emoving 
.Matters from Bolntion in Water” has made known tlie results of 
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experiments carried on by him on behalf of one of the London water- 
supply Companies, and has shewn that water containing; considerable 
(piantities of saline matter in solution, may, by percolating throiigli great 
masses of porous strata during long periods, l)e gradually de]>rived of its 
salts, to such an extent as })ro])al)ly to render even salt water fresh.” 
Tlie difficulty which I felt in applying Darwin’s ingenious theory to 
tlie small coral islands in which fresli water abounds, as well as to wells 
sunk in the coral formation at the north of Ceylon, arose fx'oin the fact,, 
that in the latter, rain falls with such proverbial infrequency as to be 
inadequate to furnish the supply of fresh water invariably present’ ; wliilst 
in the numerous little coral islands to the west, the area of each is so 
minute, that tlieir surface, even in the most rainy seasons, could not 
interce])t enough to re])lenish the wells. Mr. Witt’s discovery came 

0] )portunely to aid, and facts are recorded in other jxortions of my book 
(vol. 1, p. 20; vol. 2, p. 530) besides those whicli alone Di\ Buist appears 
to have seen, that in my mind establish the fact that these wells are 
su]>plied, not by the banking in of rain by the surrounding salt water, 

1) pt by the slow i)ercolation of water from the sea througli the masses 
of ])orous coral. 

J. Emersok Tknnent. 




It la m/HCsfxcl that .all commufiicatlom to the Ilonoran/ Secretaries 
^iiccy be forwarded to theta 'under cover to the Iloii^ble the Oolou'ktl 
Secretary. 

Specimens for the Socictfs Mimim, or Contributions to the Library^ 
may be forwarded free by Pared Tappal, or by the Governuioit Steamer 
‘^'\Fearlf addressed in a similar tnanner. 




PBOCBBDINGS OF MEBTINGS. 


EVENING MEETING, 

October 2nd, 18S6, 


C. P. Layabd, Esq 
W. SiCBBN, Esq. 

K. Dawson, Esq. 

L. DK ZOYSA, Esq. 
Dr. WiLLISFORD 
Captain Dudley 
C. Lorenz, Esq. 


Present : ^ 

L. Nell, Esq. 

J. Dalziel, Esq. 

M. Coomarasamy, Esq. 

J. Nietner, Esq. 

Hev. C. Alwis 

Eev. J. Thurstan 

The Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Layard stated, that the object of the Meeting was to take into 
consideration the mode in which this Branch of the \.siatic Society conld 
be revived and set in action. The gentlemen present were all aware, that 
owing to different causes, one of which was the removal from the Island of 
several gentlemen of known scientific attainments who took an active 
part in the transactions of the Society, the institution had been dormant 
for some time. It was hoAvever thought desirable that an effort should 
be made to revive it now, and to obtain for it the support of the public ; 
and it had l)een intimated to him, that if the Society should succeed in 
obtaining the support so much desired, it would be in their power to 
secure the publication of some works of Oriental literature of undoubted 
importance. Mi*. Gogerly, whose absence that night he regretted, 
spoke in a letter which had been just received, of the assistance, 
which the Society might, if properly encouraged, derive from its Native 
members. He also referred to Mr de Alwis, who was prepared ^vith 
several papers on subjects of interest, and to Mr. de Zoysa, whom he 
thought competent to undertake the translation of the portion of the 
Mahdwapsa, which had been left untranslated by Mr, Tumour. Mr. 
Nietner had some very valuable papers on the Natural History of the 
Island, and he believed there were others in the Island, who would, 
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with the opportunity alforded of doing so, render much assistance 
in various other branches of Science. It was therefore necessary, that 
the Secretary should be instructed to call a General Meeting for the 
purpose of electing Members and Office-bearers, He had entertained 
hopes of obtaining for the Society the services of Captain Oldfield as 
Secrcbai’y ; hut he regretted to say that that gentleman, who was pre- 
vented from attending the meeting by an indisposition, had communicated 
tliat his contemplated removal from Colombo would render it impossible 
for him to accept the office. He had, however, kindly promised, that 
while at Trincomalie, he would at all times he ready to devote a portion 
of his time to the Society’s service. They had therefore, not only to 
select a gentleman for the office of Secretary, but also to elect members 
for a Committee It would be desirable to ask His Excellency the 
Governor to be the Patron of the Society, and the Hon’ble the Chief 
Justice, who he, wa.s glad to find took a deep inteiest in the 
Society’s welfare, as Vice-Patron. Among other matters of difficulty 
whicli the Society had to contend with at present, the want of a place to 
transact business in, was perhaps not the least. He had spoken to 
several gentlemen on the subject, and it was suggested by some, 
that this want might be remedied by the erection of a story over the 
United Service Library. Indeed he could name gentlemen who had 
promised to subscribe £10 each towards the purpose, which he thought 
could he easily effected. The Colonial Secretary, with whom he had 
also conferred, had expressed his willingness to aid in the promotion 
of the measure, and if a representation were duly made, he (Mr L.) had 
no <I()iiht that they might he able to secure the sanction of the Govern- 
ment as well as a grant from the Legislature for making such necessary 
alteration in the U. S. Library, as should render a portion of that building 
available for tlie use of tJie Society, and for a Public Museum, To facili- 
tate the attainment of the object in view, he had, through the kindness of 
Mr Olrirchill, procured a plan of the proposed alterations, which he 
had great pleasure in laying before the Meeting. 

Mr, Alwis stated, that owing to certain repairs which the rooms of the 
Loan Board had lately undergone, it had become necessary to remove the 
Society’s Library and its Museum (which had been in tho.se Booms) into 
an apartment of the Colonial Secretary’s Office, and that the Society at 
present had no place in wdiich they could meet or transact ])usiness. 
Owing to tlie causes to which Mr. Layard had referred, the Society had 
been dormant for some time past. Its last General Meeting was held so 
far back as Eebi’uary 1854, and no Committee Meeting had been convened 
since the 17tli August of that year. The Proceedings of those Meetings 
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would be found published in the Society’s Journal for 1853-54, which had 
yet to be issued to the subscribers. It was, however, gratifying to notice, 
.that owing to the liberality of Government, and the kindness of the 
gentleman who presided over its Printing Establishment, the last volume 
of the Journal, which contained several interesting papers, extending over 
300 pages, had been printed without any expense to the Society. It was 
attributable to this circumstance, that they were able to find on reference 
to the accounts of the Treasurer, a balance, though a tiifling one, in 
favour of the Society. It amounted to -^8 7s, Zd.y and >vould doubtless 
have been larger, had the subscriptions of the two past years been collect- 
ed. The omission to do this was not unintentional. It was considered, 
that w’hile the operations of the Society were unavoidably suspended, it 
was neither just nor fair to call upon subscribers to pay. If it be the 
wish of this Meeting that these operations should be revived, it was not 
only necessary to select a Secretary, but also desirable to place at the 
disposal of the Society a room in which its Library might be placed, and 
its proceedings held 

After some desultory conversation, in which several gentlemen took 
part, Mr. Dawson remarked, that public support should not be solicited, 
until the Society had been completely reorganized. It was most necessary 
to hold a Meeting, and to appoint a Committee, before an applic-ation 
could be made with anything like reason, either for the assistance of 
Government or of the public. With regard to the proposal to build a 
story over the Library, he feared that it was not a practicable 
0-10 The Library was public property, and although we might con- 
tribute to the erection of an upper story, the building itself would remain 
vested in the puldic, and not in the Society. He would therefore propose, 
that the Secretary might he instructed temporarily to rent a house in the 
Fort, and he thought that the funds of the Society, though small, would 
enable them to do so, until other arrangements could he made by which 
the Society might be enabled to obtain a permanent place for the despatch 
of business. 

It was then Resolved : 

1 --That Mr. Dawson be kindly requested to look for and engage a 
building in the Fort, in which the Society might he accommodated for the 
present. Mr. DaAvson expressed his assent. 

2.— That the Assistant Secretary be instructed to convene a General 
Meeting of the Society for Saturday the 11th instant, at 4 p. m. Dr. 
Willisford kindly offered his house for the proposed Meeting, which 
was accepted. 
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3 — That a deputation consisting of Mr. C. P. Layard, Dr. Willisford, 
Mr. Dawson, the Eev. Mr. Thurstan, Mr. J. Alwis, Mr. Coomarasdmy 
and Mr. Lorenz, be requested to wait on His Excellency the Governor, 
the Hon’ble the Chief Justice, and the Hon’ble the Major General, and to 
invite them to join the Society, and to allow themselves to be nomiiiated 
the Patron and Vice-Patrons of the Society respectively. Assented to 
by the Gentlemen nominated as a deputation. 

Jas. Alwis, 

Asst, Secretm'y. 


GENERAL MEETING, 
October llth, 1856. 


Present : 

The Rev. D. J. Gogerly, in the Chair. 


The Rev. J. D. Palm 
C. P. Layard, Esq. 

J. Bailey, Esq. 

George Lee, Esq. 

L. de Zoysa, Esq. 

M. COOMARASAMY, Esq. 
R. Dawson, Esq. 


Capt. Dudley 
W. Skeen, Esq. 

C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 

Dr. Willisford 
J. Nietner, Esq. 

The Assistant Secretary. 


Read the proceedings of the last Evening Meeting. Mr. Layard said, 
that in accordance with the 3rd Resolution just read, he had spoken to 
His Excellency the Governor intimating to him, on behalf of the Society, 
that a deputation was appointed to wait upon him, and tliat His Excel- 
lency expressed his willingness to receive them at a time which he would 
afterwards appoint. Mr. Dawson said, that he had made inquiries, and 
had engaged at a rental of £1 per month, two rooms behind the Chamber 
of Commerce, and that in his opinion they were sufficient to hold the 
Society’s Museum and Library. If, however, they were deemed insuffi- 
cient to hold the Society’s General Meetings, he had no doubt that the 
Chamber of Commerce would, on such occasions, gladly accommodate the 
Society within their Rooms Pesolved, that the rooms engaged by Mr. 
Dawson be rented on behalf of the Society at £1 per month, commencing 
from the 1st November next. 


The Assistant Secretary laid before the Meeting a Memorandum in 
which the Committee of 1854 resolved to discontinue the services of the 
Society’s Taxidermist, and to appoint a peon at a salary of £l per month. 
He stated at the same time, that the Society had no peon at present, and 
that it would be desirable to engage one, especially to take charge of the 
Society’s new rooms. 
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Mr. Skeen drew the attention of the Meeting to the state of the Society's 
finances, and laid on the Table the accounts, shewing a balance in favour 
of the Society of £8 7^. Sd. 

Read a letter from the Secretary of the Auckland Museum to Mr. 
Dawson, requesting that that gentleman would use his influence with the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, to forward to the above 
Institution, some of the productions of this Island. 

Besolved, on the suggestion of Captain Dudley, that a letter be written 
to Colonel Hope, requesting that he would be pleased to communicate to 
this Society the result of his Meteorological observations. 

The following Gentlemen were then proposed and elected Members of 
the Society : — 

J. Bailey, Esq. ... 

J. Nietner, Esq. ... 

Major T. Skinner... 

Colonel Hope 

F. Churchill, Esq. 

Captain Gosset ... 

L. Nell, Esq. 

H. Ball, Esq. 

The Rev. J. Thurstan 


[ Proposed by R. Dawson, Esq. 
(Seconded by C. P. Layard, Esq. 
r Proposed by Dr. Willisford. 

( Seconded by R. Dawson, Esq. 

( Proposed by C. P. Layard, Esq. 
( Seconded by R. Dawson, Esq. 

C Proposed by C. P. Layard, Esq. 
\ Seconded by R. Dawson, Esq. 

( Proposed by C, P. Layard, Esq. 
\ Seconded by R. Dawson, Esq. 
r Proposed by 0, P. Layard, Esq. 
1 Seconded by R. Dawson, Esq. 

( Proposed by J. Alwis, Esq. 

1 Seconded by C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 
I Proposed by J. Alwis, Esq. 

( Seconded by R. Dawson, Esq. 
j Proposed by R. Daw^son, Esq. 
(Seconded by C. P. Layard, Esq. 


The Office-bearers and Committee, with the Patron and Vice-Patrons of 
the Society for the current year, commencing from this date, were then 
nominated and appointed as follows : — 

Patron : 

His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon. 

Vice-Patrom : 

The Hon'ble the Major General. 

Sir William Carpenter Rowe, Chief Justice. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo. 
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President : 

The Hon’ble C. J. MacCarthy, Esq. 

Vice~Preside?it. 

The Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

Secretary : 

Dr. Willisford. 

Assistant Secretary : 

James Alwis, Esq. 

TreoLSurer : 

C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 

Librarian, Curator, and Corresjponding Secretary : 
J, Nietner, Esq. 


George Lee, Esq. 

C. P. Layard, Esq. 

M. Coomardsamy, Esq. 
Major SMnner. 

W. Skeen, Esq. 


Committee : 

• Dr. J. B. Misso. 
L. de Zoysa, Esq. 
R. Dawson, Esq. 
L. Nell, Esq. 

Rev. J. Thurstan. 


The Assistant Secretary laid on the table two papers which he proposed 
to read, viz., a translation of the Attanagala-wansa, or the History of Three 
Kings, comprising an account of King Sahgatissa, during whose reign -was 
set up the so-called “glass pinnacle” which was' at present a subject of 
much inquiry in England. Also a paper on ‘ ‘ TheTitles of Address amongst 
the Si^ihalese.” 

Mr. Dayard presented a paper on the “Principles of Sinhalese Chrono- 
logy,” by the Rev, C. Ahvis. Mr. Nietner stated, that he had several 
Entomological papers to present to the Society, and that he would be glad 
if steps w’ere taken at once for their speedy publication. 

The Chairman remarlied, that according to the Rules of the Society, it 
was desirable to submit ail papers to a Reading Committee for their 
approval, before their publication could be sanctioned. 

Resolved, that owing to the lateness of the hour, the subject of the ap- 
pointment of a Reading Committee be deferred till the next General 
Meeting, 

Resolved, that the Treasurer be requested* to collect subscriptions for the 
current year, commencing from the 1st instant, and that the next General 
Meeting be held in the course of November next. 

The business of the Meeting having ended, a vote of thanks was given 
to the Chairman, and the Meeting separated. 


D. J. Gogerly. 
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general meeting, 

Nominher llth^ 1856. 


yii 


Freamt : 

The Rev. D, J. GoGERLY in the Cha,ir. 

C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 
L. De Zoysa, Esq, 
Rev. J. D. Palm. 
Rev. J.Thurstan, 
Secretary. 


L. Nell, Esq. 

M. Coomarasamy, Esq. 

C. P. La YARD, Esq, 

J. Bailey, Esq. 

W. Skeen, Esq. 

The 


The Assistant Secretary. 


The Proceedings of the Meetings of October llth and November 1st, 
having been read and explained, the Secretary called attention to the 
Resolution of the llth October, referring to the appointment of a Reading 
Committee. 


Resolved, that the following gentlemen be requested to act as such : — 
M. Coomarasamy, Esq., The Rev, D. J. Gogerly, L. Nell, Esq., J. Neitner, 
Esq., J. De Ahvis, Esq. 

Resolved, that the following gentleman be elected a Corresponding 
Member of this Society, Dandries De Silva Gooneratne, Mohandiram of 
Bento tte. 

Proposed by C, Lorenz, Esq. 

Seconded by H. Muttnkistna, Esq, 

Resolved, that the Rev. B, Boake be elected an Ordinary Member of this 
Society, 

Proposed by C. P. Layard, Esq. 

Seconded by J. Bailey, Esq. 

Mr De Alwis then proceeded to read his Papers, entitled ^‘Native Titles 
of Address,” and 'IXiq AUa7iagahi-iLKmsaF that tlie.se papers 

be referred to the Reading Committee. 

Mr. Coomarasamy having i*ead a paper entitled a “ Synopsis of the 
Saiva Sidddnta77i, or The Religious Phihx^jophy of the Hindoos.” Resolved, 
that it be referred to the Reading- Committee for report. 

The first Number of the Society’s Journal being out of print, and 
frequent applications being made for the same, it was resolvetl that Mr. 
Skeen be requested to reprint it, and to furnisli 100 copies to the Society. 

Jas. Alwts, 

A ss tstn )it Sec-} xi a ry 
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The Kev. 
J. Nietnee, Esq. 

C. P. Layaed, Esq. 

W. Skeen, Esq. 

H. Muttukistna, Esq. 


Present : 

B. Boake in the Chair. 

L. Nell, Esq. 

M. CoOMAIiASAMY, Esq. 
Rev. J. Kats. 

L. De Zoysa, Esq. 

The Seceetary. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and confirmed, 

Mr. C. P. Layard suggested, that as some of tlie specimens of Natural 
History were evidently falling into decay, the Secretary be authorized to 
incur any necessary charges in maintaining them. 

The question having been discussed, it was resolved accordingly. 

Reaolvedy that Messrs. Layard, Nietner, Skeen and Willisford, be 
appointed a Sub-Committee to arrange and report on the Library and 
Museum. 

L. Leisching, Esq., having been proposed by C. P. Layard, Esq , and 
seconded by J* Nietner, Esq., was elected an Ordinary Member. 

E. W. WiLLLSFOED, 

Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
January 1858. 


Present : 


Dr. I'. H. Kelaart, in the Chair. 


The Rev. B. Boake. 

M. COOMABASAMY, Esq. 
J, Alwis, Esq. 

L. Db Zoysa, Esq. 


Dr. Willisford, 
W. Skeen, Esq. 
J. Capper, Esq. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read, the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to read the Eeport of the Committee for the past year. 

The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was reorganized in 
October 1856, and having secured rooms for its Library and Museum, 
affording far greater accommodation than had previously been the case, 
has now 37 resident and 32 non-resident Members. To this number, it is 
hoped there will be many accessions in the course of the present year. 
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The return to Ceylon of Mr. Capper, one of the originators of the Society, 
is an event from which the Committee augur many and permanent benefits. 
His former services are sufficiently conspicuous to need more than a passing 
observation. The palmy days of the Society were those in which that 
gentleman officiated as Secretary with unflagging interest, and the moat 
constant attention. To the same duties he has kindly signified his 
willingness again to devote his leisure and abilities ; and the Committee 
have the greatest satisfaction in submitting his name as Secretary, among 
the List of Office-bearers for the ensuing year, conjointly with Mr. Alwis, 
to whom the Society owes considerable obligation for his present services. 

From other causes also, the Committee anticipate for the future more 
vigorous action in this branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. During the 
construction of the Railway, and from the contemplated sojourn in the 
Island of an enlarged Military force, many scientific gentlemen will probably 
arrive, from whose enlightened research much may be expected, and who 
will doubtless gladly avail themselves of the facilities afforded by this 
Society for the prosecution and publication of their investigations, 

From the Treasurer’s account it will he perceived, that the income of 
the Society for the last 14 months has been £47 1^. exclusive of 
subscriptions not yet collected. Of the amount already collected, £25 16^. 
5d. have been expended, leaving a balance of £21 56'. 4d in the Treasurer’s 
hands. Against this balance, however, there is a liability of nearly £14 for 
house rent, for which as yet no demand has been made ; and considering 
that the purchase of several new works on Oiiental Literature is thought 
desirable, the necessity for increased aid in the waj" of donations and 
subscriptions is manifest. Indeed, were it not for the liberality of the 
Government in permitting the Journal of the Society to be printed free of 
expense at the Government Press, the funds of the Society could not liave 
borne the outlay necessary for the publication of its papers. This 
arrangement, however, while it has had the effect of saving considerable 
expenditure, and has enabled the Committee to issue their Journals in a 
superior style, is yet attended with some inconvenience, which the Com- 
mittee hope, with the sanction of the Society, they will shortly be able to 
obviate. The inconvenience alluded to, is the delay, which from the large 
amount of work required for Government purposes, necessarily demanding 
the immediate attention of that establishment, inevitably takes place in 
the issite of the Society’s Journal. To this cause is attributable the non- 
appearance of a reprint of the first Number of the Society’s Journal, 'which 
had been resolved upon, and of which copies are not now to he had ; and 
the delay that has arisen in the publication of the fourth Number of the new 
aeries, of which only 100 pages have been completed. To remedy this evil, 
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it XB proposed that the kSociety should en^^age a Coinpositmv to he employed 
under ]\Ir. Skeen upon the papers now in hand, so as to enable him 
to issue the forthcoming Number at an early date. 

Your Cknunuttee bring this subject thus prominently before the Society, 
as they have had several applications for complete sets of tlie Journals, 
not only from subscribers, and Hcieiitific gentlemen visiting Ceylon, but 
also from Oriental scholars in England, which they have been tjnable to 
comply with, from the cause already stated. 

The Journal nowin course of publicatio'n will contain a largei’ amount of 
Information than any of its predecessoi's, and of a chai’aeter interesting 
alike to the scholax\ the antiquary, and the man of science. It will cxvnsiat 
of papers by I\Ir. Nietner, describing numerous new species of OeyToiix 
Goleoptera; a Translation of certain chapters of the Mabawanse, describing 
the magnificent wmrks for irrigation constructed by King Parakkrama: 
BUioo, A I> , lloS-llSfi, with an Intro’ductio-Ti and Notes by MV, De Zoysa ; 
a Translation of %\\e Atfcniagcdu-imtum, or the life of Sii Saxxga Jiyo, with jui 
Introduction and Notes l}y Mr. J. Alwis ; an Essay on Hindu Philosophy, 
bv Mr. M, Coomarasamiy ; a Paper on the S-inlialese Method of computing 
Time by the Rev. C. Alwis ; and a Paper on Honoraiy Titles and Modes 
01 balutation among the Si:giihalese, by Mr. J, Alwus r — to which it is 
proposed to add a Paper on Sinhalese Music by Mr. .L. Nell ; one (rn new 
and interesting fqiecies of Nudibranchiatc I^roflTimcs, Sea Anemones and 
Plaimria, found in the Harbour of Trincornalie, by Dr Kelaart ; and also 
a paper by Mr, J, AIwiV, on the wu])])(>sed identity bet\veen Nagasena, of 
Rudhistical Annals, and Nagajuim, the characdier who holds a distinguish e<I 
place in the Rdja Tarangbii 'rhetiiH?e la^t papers will be read lo th.e 
S^ocitUy, aiiil the Gommittee have no doubt but they will be found of 
sumcient interest to be wn])mitted the Committee of Papers- with a 
view to their publication 

Vour Ooniniittee clus-ire to bring to the notice of the Society, the state 
of its Library and Museum 

In addition to the Reports and Medals of tlie Great Exhibition of 1851 , 
entrusted to the Society, tho Committee have to acknowledge the presen- 
tation by His Excellency the Governor, of sixteen volumes of the original 
prospectuses of the various exhihitoi-s ; the Reports and Medals of the 
Paris Exhibition, awarded to this Island ; and the Report, &c., of the 
Madras Exhibition. They also beg to acknowledge the receipt of many 
valuable works in the course of the past year. 
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These presentations and donations invest your Society ^\itll a character 
and importance which it is desirable to maintain. As the only Literary 
and Scientific Institution in the Island, the value of iis Library cannot be 
over-estimated. Travellers from several parts of Europe, to some of 'svhom 
your Committee have lately afforded access, have thankfully acknowledged 
its worth. And to the Scholar and the Orientalist it afibrds a fund of 
knowledge which is elsewhere sought in vain^ 

In view of these considerations, therefore, your Committee recommend 
the purchase of all works having reference to Ceylon, with which tlie 
Library has not as yet been furnished ; and also the acquisition of many 
Oriental worVs of undoubted interest and usefulness, among which may 
be enumerated, several of Professor Wilson’s publications, including his 
Sansciit Dictionary, and Grammar, an<l the lAiilta Vistm, the legendary 
Life of Budhu, now being published in the Bibliotheca Indica at Calcutta. 

The Society’s Museum, the Committee regret to state, has, for some 
time past, from the want of a Curator, been greatly neglecteil. This 
want they hope to remedy, by the appointment to that oihce of a gentle- 
man who has signified his willingness to discharge the duties of the 
appointment until the Society may be in a position to effect better 
arrangements. Considering how rich Ceylon is in natural productions, it 
is to be lamented that the funds of the Society will not allow of the 
appointment of a salaried Curator and Taxidermist. 

The Committee see no reason why Ceylon should not, aided by Govern- 
ment, obtain a Museum, similar to those wliich now ilourish in Soiilh 
Africa, and in the Presidencies of India. The report of the fonuer has 
been forwarded to your Society, by order of His Excellency the Governor 
of the Cape, with a letter from Mr. Edgar Layard, the Curator, in which 
lie expresses a hope that “the Society may be disposed to sanction a 
system of mutual exchange.” 

The Committee would, in conclusion, urge upon the Alenibers individu- 
ally the desirableness of increased efforts on behalf of the Society. 

To the resident Members in Colombo they would recommend the 
resumption of the Evening Meetings, from which in times past mneli 
benefit was derived. In the language of a former Report, tl.cy “ have .a 
.sensible influence on the pro.s],erity of the Society, tending as tl.cy .Io,_to 
the opening up of new subjects of enquiry, and generally imparting 
additional vigour to the efforts of its Members. 

( F. W. WlLLISFOKI). 

Jnint ,SWurm,s-|j_ 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 


1856. 


s. 

d. 

1 1856- 

£ 

$. 

d. 

Kov. and Dec. Receipts , 

.. 32 

7 

9 

Nov. & Dec. Disbursements 8 

14 

9 

1857. 



1 

1857- 




Jan. to Dec. Receipts , 

.. 14 

14 

0 j 

Jan. to Dec. do 

17 

1 

8 





Balance in hand ... 

... 21 

5 

6 


£47 

1 

9 


£47 

1 

9 


C. A. Lorenz, Treasurer, 


The Report having been adopted,— It was resolved, that Mr. Skeen be 
anthorised to engage Compositors at the Society’s cost to hasten forward 
the Journal. 

The Secretary and Librarian were authorised to purchase any new works 
on Ceylon, and to submit any others to the Committee for purchase. 

The following Gentlemen were then ballotted for, and declared elected 
as Members of this Society ; — 

J. Maitlakd, Esq I Proposed by J. Alwis, Esq. 

( Seconded by \V. Skeen, Esq- 

J. H Marsh, Esq (Proposed by J. Capper, Esq. 

(Seconded by the Rev. B. Boake. 

F. J. De SaRAM, Esq f I^'-oposed by Dr. Willisford. 

( Seconded by Dr. P Kelaart. 

C. Kriekenbeok, Esq | Proposed by Dr, Willisford. 

1 Seconded by J. Alwis, Esq. 

B F. Morgan, Esq i Proposed by J. Alwis, Esq. 

< Seconded by J. Capper, Esq. 

J. A Dunhwille, Esq. ... J Proposed by M. Coomarasaniy, Esq, 

■■■( Seconded by J. Alwis, Esq. 

E. Ormiston, Esq. i Proposed by Dr. Willisford. 

I Seconded by J. Capper, Esq. 

The Secretary laid on the table letters from the Cape Society of 
Natural History, and the New Zealand and Batavian Society, and it was 
resolved that he ho instructed to reply to them forthwith and to forward 
copieii of the Society'!? Journal. 
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The folle wing Members were then proposed and erecwd as the Office- 
bearers for the current year : — 

Fatron : 

His Excellency the Governor. 

Vice^Patrons : 

The Honorable Major General Lockyer. 

The Honorable Sir C . J . MacCarthy , Colonial Secretary. 

The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Colombo. 

The Honorable Sir W. Carpenter Rowe, Chief Justice. 

President : 

The Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

Vice-President ; 

The Rev. B. Boake* 


Secretaryt 
J. Capper, Esq. 

Assistant Secretary and Librarian; 
Janies Alwis, Esq. 

Treasurer : 

C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 

Curator : 

J, Maitland, Esq. 


Committee : 


C. P' Layard, Esq. 

Dr. F. W Willisford. 
Geo. Lee, Esq. 

M. Coomarasainy, Esq. 
The Rev. B. Boake. 

W. Skeen, Esq. 


R. Dawson, Esq. 
Captain Dudley. 

J. H. Marsh, Esq. 
L. de Zoysa, Esq. 
L» Nell, Esq. 


Heading Committee i 


The Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 
The Rev. B. Boake. 

C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 

Louis Nell, Esq. 


L. de Zoysa, Esq. 
Janies Ahvis, Esq. 

M. Ooomaraaamy, Esq. 
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OonntitiUH to the Library during the year 18o7 : 

SinithHOiiian Contributions to Knowledge, voIh. VII and VIIL 
Sinifcbsonian Eeport for 

Kigiitli Animal Report of the Kmithwjniau InstiUitiou, 

Kssay on the Architecture of the Hiadu.s. 

Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal for July 1857- 
Same for October 1844. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, No. XV. 
part 2. 

Two Maps of Assyiia and of ancient Niniroud. 

Atlas of Geological Papers of Western India, 

Geological Papers on Western India. 

Constitution and Bye laws of the New' O'deans Academy of 
Sciences. 

Handbook of Siyhalese Conversation, presented by the Rev. 
(J. Alwis. 

Donations through the Government of Ceylon during 1857 ; 

Kxhi])itor’s Prospectuses of Exhibition of 1851, 16 vols. 

Catalogue of Paris Universal Kxliibition of 1855. 

Catalogue of Works on the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Jury Reports on the Exhibition of 1855, 

First Report of tlie Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1861. 
Third do do do 

Report of the Management of the British part of the Paris 
Exhibition* 

Report of the Juries of the Madras Exhibition. 

Official Desenptive Catalogue of do 
Report of the Madras Exhibition of Raw Products. 

Madras Exhibition Catalogue 1855. 

Official Catalogue of the French Exhibition, 

Rei)ort ()f tlie Cape Exhibition in 1855. 

Report of the Committee thereon. 

S Certificates for the Island of Ceylon, hy the Paris Exhilution- ' 

4 Medals— three Bronze and one Silver. 








*‘A hook that is shut is hut a block*' 
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clean and moving. 
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